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\ RS. WILLOUGHBY had been spending 
pi a few days with a friend whom she had 
found in Naples, and on her return was greatly 
shocked to hear of Minnie’s adventure on Ve- 
suvius. Lady Dalrymple and Ethel had a story 
to tell which needed no exaggerations and am- 
plifications to agitate her strongly. Minnie 
was not present during the recital; so, after 
hearing it, Mrs. Willoughby went to her room. 

Here she caught Minnie in her arms, and 
kissed her in a very effusive manner. 

“Oh, Minnie, my poor darling, what is all 
this about Vesuvius? Is it true? It is ter- 
rible. And now I will never dare to leave you 
again. How could I think that would 
be in any danger with Lady Dalrymple and 
Ethel? As to Ethel, I am astonished. She is 
iulways so grave and so sad that she is the very 
last person I would have supposed capable of 
leading you into danger.” 

“Now, Kitty dearest, that’s not true,” said 
Minnie; ‘‘she didn’t lead me at all. I led 
her. And how did I know there was any dan- 
ger? 
said there was, and I didn’t believe her. 
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And Minnie threw her 
little head on one side, and gave a resigned sigh. 

‘*And did you really get into the crater?’ 
asked Mrs. Willoughby, with a shudder. 

“Oh, I suppose so. They all said so,” said 
Minnie, folding her iittle hands in front of her. 
**T only remember some smoke, and then jolting 
about dreadfully on the shoulder of some great 


it’s always the way.” 


—big—awful—man.”’ 

**Oh dear!” sighed Mrs. Willoughby. 

‘“ What's the matter, Kitty dearest ?” 

*¢ Another man!” groaned her sister. 

** Well, and how cou/d I help it?” said Min- 
nie. ‘‘I’m sure I didn’t want him. I’m sure 
I think he might have let me alone. I don't 
I wish they wouldn't 
be all the time coming and saving my life. If 
people wid? go and save my life, I can't help it. 
I think it’s very, very horrid of t 


**Oh dear! oh dear! 


see why they all act so. 


hem.” 
sighed her sister again. 
“* Now, Kitty, stop.” 
‘Another man!” sighed Mrs. Willoughby. 
‘*Now, Kitty, if you are so unkind, I'll ery. 
You’re a/ me. You never do any 
thing to comfort me. You know I want com- 
fort, and I’m not strong, and people all come 
and I really 
sometimes think I'd rather not live at all if my 
life has to be I'm sure J don’t 
know why they go and do it. I’m sure J never 
heard of any person who is always going and 
getting her life saved, and bothered, and pro 
posed to, and written to, and chased, and fright- 
ened to death. And I've a great mind to go 
and get married, just to stop it all. And I'd 
just as soon marry this last man as not, and 
make him drive all the others away from me. 


cays teasing 


and save my life and worry me; 


> saved so often. 


He’s big enough.” 
Minnie ended all this with 
her sister, as usual, did her best 


a little sob; and 


to soothe and 
quiet her. 

“ Well, but, darling, how did it all happen?” 

*¢Oh, don’t, don’t.” 

‘* But you might tell me.” 

* Oh, I can’t think of it. 
horrible.” 

** Poor darling—the crater?” 

‘*No, the great, big man. I didn’t see any 


It’s too 


bear to 


| crater.” 
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** Weren't you in the crater ?” 

‘No, I wasn’t.” 

‘They said you were.” 

‘I wasn’t. I was on the back of a big, 
horrid man, who gave great jumps down the 
side of an awful mountain, all sand and things, 
and threw me down at the bottom of it, and— 
And I was so 
frightened that I couldn’t even cur—cur—cry.” 

Here Minnie sobbed afresh, and Mrs. Wil- 


loughby petted her again. 


and—disarranged all my hair, 


**And you shouldn't tease me so; and it’s 
very unkind in you; and you know I'm not 
well; and [ can’t bear to think about it all; and 
I know you're going to scold me; and you're 
always scolding me; and you zever do what I 
want you to. And then people are a/ways com- 
ing and saving my life, and I can’t bear it any 
more.’ 

** No-0-0-0-0-0, n-n-no-0-0-0, darling !’’ said 
Mrs. Willoughby, soothingly, in the tone of a 
nurse appeasing a fretful child, 


bear it any more.” 


You sha’n’t 


**T don’t want them to save me any more.” 

‘*Well, they sha’n’t do it, then,” said Mrs. 
Willoughby, affectionately, in a somewhat maud- 
lin tone. 

“And the next time I lose my life, I don’t 
want to besaved. I want them to let me alone, 
and I'll come home myself.” 

**And so you shall, darling; you shall do 
just as you please. So, now, cheer up; don't 
ery; and Mrs. Willoughby tried to wipe Min- 


nie’s eyes. 


‘*But you're treating me just like a baby, 
and I don’t want to be talked to so,” said Min- 
nie, fretfully. 

Mrs. Willoughby retreated with a look of 
despair. 

** Well, then, dear, I'll do just whatever you 
want me to do.” 

** Well, then, I want you to tell me what I 
am to do.” 

‘About what ?” 

‘* Why, about this great, big, horrid man.” 


“JT thought you didn’t want me to talk about 


this any more.” 

* But I do want you to talk about it. You're 
the only person that I’ve got to talk to about it ; 
nobody else knows how peculiarly I'm situated ; 
and I didn’t think that you’d give me up because 
I had fresh troubles.” 

‘*Give you up, darling!” echoed her sister, 
in surprise. 


‘*You said you wouldn’t talk about it any | 


more. 

** But I thought you didn’t want me to talk 
about it.” 

** But I do want you to.” 

‘* Very well, then; and now I want you first 
of all, darling, to tell me how you happened to 
get into such danger.” 

** Well, you know,” began Minnie, who now 
seemed calmer—‘‘ you know we all went out 


for a drive. And we drove along for miles, | 


Such adrive! There were lazaroni, and donk- 
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eys, and caléches with as many as twenty jn 
each, all pulled by one poor horse, and it’s a 
great shame; and pigs—oh, such pigs! Not 
a particle of hair on them, you know, and look 
ing like young elephants, you know; and we 
saw great droves of oxen, and long lines of 
booths, no end; and people selling macaroni, 
and other people eating it right in the oper 
street, you know—such fun!—and fisherme; 
and fish-wives. Oh, how they were screaming. 
ind oh, such a hubbub as there was! and w 
couldn't go on fast, and Dowdy seemed reall, 
frightened,” . 

** Dowdy ?” repeated Mrs. Willoughby, in an 
interrogative tone, 

“Oh, that’s a name I’ve just invented for 
Lady Dalrymple. It’s better than Rymp! 
She said so. It’s Dowager shortened. She's 
a dowager, you know. And so, you know, I 
was on the front seat all the time, when all at 
once I saw a gentleman on horseback. He 
was a great big man—oh, so handsome !—ar 
he was looking at poor little me as though h 
would eat me up. And the moment I saw him 
I was frightened out of my poor little wits, for 
I knew he was coming to save my life.” 

‘*You poor little puss! what put such a 
idea as that into your ridiculous little head ?” 

‘*Oh, I knew it—second-sight, you know. 
We've got Scotch blood, Kitty darling, you 
know. So, you know, [ sat, and I saw that h 
was pretending not to see me, and not to be 
following us; but all the time he was taking 
good care to keep behind us, when he could 
easily have passed us, and all to get a good 
look at poor me, you know. 

‘* Well,” continued Minnie, drawing a long 
breath, ‘‘ you know I was awfully frightened ; 
and so I sat looking at him, and I whispered 
all the time to myself: ‘Oh, please don’t!— 
ple-e-e-e-e-ease don’t! Don’t come and save 
my life! Ple-e-e-e-e-ease let me alone! I 
don’t want to be saved at all.’ I said this, you 
know, all to myself, and the more I said it the 
mre he seemed to fix his eyes on me.” 

“It was very, very rude in him, J think,” 
said Mrs. Willoughby, with some indignation. 

‘* No, it wasn’t,” said Minnie, sharply. ‘‘ He 
wasn’t rude at all. He tried not to look at me. 
He pretended to be looking at the sea, and at 
the pigs, and all that sort of thing, you know; 
but all the time, you know, I knew very well 
that he saw me out of the corner of his eye— 
this way.” 

And Minnie half turned her head, and threw 
upon her sister, out of the corner of her eyes, a 
glance so languishing that the other laughed. 

“*He didn’t look at you that way, I hope ?” 
|  **'There was nothing to laugh at in it at all,” 
‘said Minnie. “He had an awfully solemn look 
—it was so earnest, so sad, and so dreadful, 
that I really began to feel quite frightened. 
And so would you; wouldn't you, now, Kitty 
darling ; now wouldn't you? Please say so.” 

“Oh yes!” 

**Of course you would. Well, this person 
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followed us. I could see him very easily, 
though he tried to avoid notice ; and so at last 
we got to the Hermitage, and he came too. 
Well, you know, I think I was very much ex- 
cited, and I asked Dowdy to let us go and see 

» cone; so she let us go. She gave no end 
warnings, and we promised to do all that 

So Ethel and I went out, and there 
stranger. Well, I felt more excited 
than ever, and a little bit frightened—just a 
very, very, tiny, little bit, know, and I 
teased Ethel to go to the cone. Well, the 
stranger kept in sight all the time, you know, 
and I felt his eyes on me—I really edt them. 
So, you know, when we got at the foot of the 


she said. 
as the 


you 


cone, I was so excited that I was really quite | 
beside myself, and I teased and teased, till at | 


last Ethel consented to go up. So the men 
took us up on chairs, and all the time the stran- 
ger was in sight. He walked up by himself 
with great, big, long, strong strides. So we 
went on till we got at the top, and then I was 
wilder than ever. I didn’t know that there 
was a particle of danger. I was dying with 


uriosity to look down, and see where the} 


smoke came from. 
there too, and that’s what made me so excited. 
I wanted to show him—I don’t know what. I 
think my idea was to show him that I could 
ake care of myself. So then I teased and 
eased, and Ethel begged and prayed, and she 

and I laughed; and there the 
stranger, seeing it all, until at last I started 
off, and ran up to the top, you know.” 

Mrs. Willoughby shuddered, and took her 
sister’s hand. 

‘‘There was no end of smoke, you know, 
and it was awfully unpleasant, and I got to the 
top I don’t know how, when suddenly I fainted.” 

Minnie paused for a moment, and looked at 
her sister with a rueful face. 


cried, stood 


‘* Well, now, dear, darling, the very—next— | 


thing—that I remember is this, and it’s hor- 
rid: I felt awful jolts, and found myself in the 
arms of a great, big, horrid man, who was run- 
ning down the side of the mountain with dread- 
fully long jumps, and I felt as though he was 


some horrid ogre carrying poor me away to his | 


den to eat me up. But I didn’t say one word. 
I wasn’t much frightened. I felt provoked. I 
knew it was that horrid man. And then I 
wondered what you'd say; and I thought, oh, 
how you would scold! And then I knew that 


this horrid man would chase me away from 
Italy ; and then I would have to go to Turkey, 
and have my life saved by a Mohammedan. 
And that was horrid. 

‘* Well, at last he stopped and laid me down. 
He was very gentle, though he was so big. I 
kept my eyes shut, and lay as still as a mouse, 


hoping that Ethel would come. But Ethel 
didn’t. She was coming down with the chair, 
you know, and her men couldn't run like mine. 
And oh, Kitty darling, you have no idea what 
{ suffered. This horrid man was rubbing and 
pounding at my hands, and sighing and groan- 


The stranger was standing | 
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ing. I stole a little bit of a look at him—just 
a little bit of a bit—and saw tears in his eyes, 
and a wild look of fear in his face. Then I 
knew that he was going to propose to me on 
the spot, and kept my eyes shut tighter than 
ever. 

** Well, at last he hurt my hands so that I 
thought I'd trv to make him st p. So I spoke 
as low as [ could, and asked if I was home, and 
he said yes,” 

Minnie paused. 

** Well?” asked her sister. 

* Well,” said Minnie, in a doleful tone, ‘** I 
then asked, ‘Is that you, papa dear ?’” 

Minnie stopped again. 

** Well?” asked Mrs. Willoughby once more 

“Well—” 

** Well, go on.” 

* Well, he 
and—” 

* And what ?” 

** And he kissed me,” 
ful voice, 


said—he said, ‘ Yes, darling’— 


said Minnie, in a dole- 


** Kissed you!” exclaimed her sister, with 
flashing eyes. 

“Ye-yes,’’ stammered Minnie, with a sob; 
‘and I think it’s a shame; and none of them 
ever did so before ; and I don’t want you evei 
to go away again, Kitty darling.” 

‘““The miserable wretch!” cried Mrs. Wil- 
loughby, indignantly, 

** No, he isn’t—he isn’t that,” said Minnie. 
‘* He isn’t a miserable wretch at all.” 

‘*How could any one be so base who pre- 
tends to the name of gentleman!” cried Mrs. 
Willoughby. 

‘*He wasn’t base—and it’s very wicked of 
you, Kitty. He only pretended, you know.” 

** Pretended !” 

¥ag.” 

‘* Pretended what ?” 

‘*Why, that he 
know.” 

‘“*Does Ethel know this?” asked Mrs. Wil- 
loughby, after a curious look at Minnie. 

sa No, of course not, nor Dowdy either; and 
you mustn’t go and make any disturbance.” 

‘* Disturbance? no; but if I ever see him, 
I'll let him know what I think of him,” said 
Mrs. Willoughby, severely. 

** But he saved my life, and so you know you 
can’t be very harsh with him. Please don’t— 
ple-e-e-ease now, Kitty darling.” 

**Oh, you little goose, what whimsical idea 
have you got now?” 

‘¢ Please don’t, ple-e-e-ease don’t,” 
Minnie. 

‘“*Oh, never mind; go on now, darling, and 
tell me about the rest of it.” 

‘Well, there isn’t any more. I lay still, you 
know, and at last Ethel came; and then we 
went back to Dowdy, and then we came home, 
you know.” 

** Well, I hope you've lost him.” 

‘Lost him? Ohno; Ineverdo. They al- 
ways willcome. Besides, this one will, I know.” 


was father, you 


my—my 


repeated 
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IF I EVER SEE 


** Because he said so. 

**Said so? when?” 

** Yesterday.” 

si Yesterday he 

“Yes; we met him.” 

Who?” 

** Dowdy and I. 
stopped and spoke to him. 


We were out driving. We 
He was dreadfully 
earnest and awfully embarrassed ; and I knew 
so I kept whispering to 
myself all the time, ‘Oh, please don’t—please 
don’t ;’ but I know he will; and he'll be here 
soon too,” 

**He sha’n't. I won't let him. 
give him the chance.” 

**T think you needn’t be so cruel.” 

** Cruel!” 

*“Yes; to the poor man.” 

** Why, you don’t want another man, [ hope?” 

‘*N-no; but then I don’t want to hurt his 
feelings. It was awfully good of him, you 
know, and awfully plucky.” 

** Well, I should think that you would pre- 
fer avoiding him, in your peculiar situation.” 

‘Yes, but he may feel hurt.” 

** Oh, he may see you once or twice with me.” 

“But he may want to see me alone, and 
what can I do?” 


he was going to propose ; 


I'll never 


‘Really now, Minnie, you must remember | 


that you are in a serious position. There is 
that wretched Captain Kirby.” 

‘*T know,” said Minnie, with a sigh. 

‘** And that dreadful American. By-the-way, 


HIM, I'LL LET HIM KNOW 


| IW 


WHAT I THINK OF HIM.” 
darling, you have never told me his name. | 
isn’t of any consequence, but I should like t 
know the American’s name.” 

**Tt’s—Rufus K. Gunn.” 

** Rufus K. Gunn; what a funny name! a 
what in the world is ‘ K’ for ?” 

“Oh, nothing. He says it is the fashion ir 
his country to have some letter of the alphabet 
between one’s names, and he chose ‘K,’ be 
cause it was so awfully uncommon. Isn’t it 
funny, Kitty darling ?” 

**Qh dear!” sighed her sister; ‘‘and then 
there is that pertinacious Count Girasole. Think 
what trouble we had in getting quietly rid of 
him. I’m afraid all the time that he will not 
stay at Florence, as he said, for he seems t« 

| have no fixed abode. First he was going to 
| Rome, and then Venice, and at last he com 
mitted himself to a statement that he had to 
remain at Florence, and so enabled us to get 
rid of him. But I know he'll come upon us 
again somewhere, and then we'll have all the 
trouble over again. Oh dear! Well, Minnie 
darling, do you know the name of this last one ? 
“Oh yes.” 

‘* What is it ?” 

“It’s a funny name,” said Minnie: ‘a very 
funny name.” 

“Tell it to me.’ 

“It’s Scone Dacres; and isn’t that a funn) 
name ?” 

Mrs. Willoughby started at the mention of 
that name. ‘Then she turned away her head, 
and did not say a word for a long time 
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Kitty !” 

No answer, 

‘‘ Kitty darling, what’s the matter?” 

Mrs. Willoughby turned her head once more. 
Her face was quite calm, and her voice had its 
usual tone, as she asked, 

‘Say that name again.” 

“Scone Dacres,” said Minnie. 

‘Scone Dacres!” repeated Mrs. Willough 
by; ‘*and what sort of a man is he?” 

* “ Big—very big—awfully big!” said Min- 
nie. ‘*Great, big head and broad shoulders. 
Great, big arms, that carried me as if I were a 
feather; big beard too; and it tickled me so 
when he—he pretended that he was my father ; 
and very sad. And,oh! I know I should be so 
awfully fond of him. And, oh! Kitty darling, 
what do vou think ?” 

‘‘ What, dearest ?” 

‘Why, ’m—I’m afraid—I'm really begin- 
ning to—to—like him—just a little tiny bit, 
you know.” 

" “Scone Dacres!” repeated Mrs. Willough- 
by, who didn’t seem to have heard this last ef- 
fusion. ! Well, darling, don’t 
trouble yourself; he sha’n’t trouble you.” 
3ut I want him to,” said Minnie. 
‘*Qh, nonsense, child!” 


** Scone Dacres 


along the shore. 


a aes 
CHAPTER X. 


A FEARFUL DISCOVERY. 


A FEw days after this Hawbury was in his | 
room, when Dacres entered. 

‘* Hallo, old man, what’s up now? 
the war?” said Hawbury. ‘ But what the mis- 
chief’s the matter? You look cut up. Your 
brow is sad ; your eyes beneath flash like a fal- 


How goes 
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chion from its sheath. What’s happened ? You 
look half snubbed, 

Dacres said not a word, but flung himself 
into a chair with a look that suited Hawbury’s 
description of him quite accurately. 


and half desperate.” 


His brows 
lowered into a heavy frown, his lips were com- 
pressed, and his breath came quick and hard 
through his inflated nostrils. He sat thus for 
some time without taking any notice whatevei 
of his friend, and at length lighted a cigar, 
which he smoked, as he often did when excited, 
in great voluminous puffs. Hawbury said no 
thing, but after one or two quick glances at his 
friend, rang a bell and ordered some “ Bass.” 

** Here, old fellow,” said he, drawing the at 
tention of Dacres to the refreshing draught. 
‘*Take some—‘ Quaff, oh, quaff this kind ne- 
penthe, and forget thy lost Lenore.’ ” 

Dacres at this gave a heavy sigh that sound- 
ed like a groan, and swallowed several tumblers 
in quick succession. 

‘*Hawbury!” said he at length, in a half- 
stifled voice. 

** Well, old man ?” 

**T’ve had a blow to-day full on the 


| that fairly staggered me.” 


“By Jove!” 
**Fact. T’ve just come from a mad ride 
I’ve been mad, I think, for 
hours. Of all the monstrous, 
abominable, infernal, and unheard-of catastro- 
phes this is the worst.” 


two or three 


He stopped, and puffed away desperately at 
his cigar. 

‘* Don't keep a fellow in suspense this way,’ 
said Hawbury at last. ‘ What’s up? Out 
with it, man.” 

be Well, you know, yesterday I called there.’ 

Hawbury nodded. 

** She was not at home.” 

**So you said.” 

“You know she really wasn’t, for I told you 
that I met their carriage. The whole party 
were in it, and on the front seat beside Minnie 
there was another lady. 
I had not seen before. She makes the fourth 
in that party. She and Minnie had their backs 
turned as they came up. The other ladies 
bowed as they passed, and as I held off my hat 
I half turned to catch Minnie’s eyes, when I 
caught sight of the face of the lady. It startled 
me so much that I was thunder-struck, and 
stood there with my hat off after they had 
passed me for some time.” 

“You said nothing about that, old chap. 


This is the one that 


| Who the deuce could she have been ?” 


“HALLO, OLD MAN, WHAT'S UP 


‘*No, I said nothing about it. As I cantered 
off I began to think that it was only a fancy of 
mine, and finally 1 was sure of it, and laughed 
it off. For, you must know, the lady’s face 
looked astonishingly like a certain face that I 
don’t particularly care to see—certainly not in 
such close connection with Minnie. But, you 
see, I thought it might have been my fancy, so 
that I finally shook off the feeling, and said no- 


| thing to you about it.” 
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Dacres paused here, rubbed his hand violent- | 
ly over his hair at the place where the scar was, 
and then, frowning heavily, resumed : 

“Well, this afternoon I called again. They 
were at home. On entering I found three la- 
dies there. One was Lady Dalrymple, and the 
others were Minnie and her friend Ethel—either 
her friend or her sister. I think she’s her sis- 
ter. Well, I sat for about five minutes, and 
was just beginning to feel the full sense of my 
happiness, when the door opened and another 
lady entered. Hawbury”’—and Dacres’s tones 
deepened into an awful solemnity—‘* Hawbury, 
it was the lady that I saw in the carriage yes- 
terday. I was 
assured then that my impressions yesterday 
were not dreams, but the damnable and abhor- 
rent truth!” 

‘* What impressions—you haven't told me yet, | 
you know ?” 

‘* Wait a minute. I rose as she entered, and 
confronted her. She looked at me calmly, and 
then stood as though expecting to be intro- | 
duced. There was no emotion visible what- | 
ever. She was prepared for it: I was not: | 


One look at her was enough. 


ANSFIXED.” 


and so she was as cool as when I saw her last, 
and, what is more, just as young and beautiful.” 

“The devil!” cried Hawbury. 

Dacres poured out another glass of ale and 
drank it. His hand trembled slightly as he put 
down the glass, and he sat for some time in 
thought before he went on. 

** Well, Lady Dalrymple introduced us. 
was Mrs. Willoughby !” 

“*By Jove!” cried Hawbury. 
were coming to that,” 

“Well, you know, the whole thing was so 
sudden, so unexpected, and so perfectly over- 
whelming, that I stood transfixed. I said no- 
thing. I believe I bowed, and then somehow 
or other, I really don’t know how, I got away, 
and, mounting my horse, rode off like a mad- 
man. ThenI came home, and here you see me. 

There was a silence now for some time. 

** Are you sure that it was your wife ?” 

**Of course I am. How could I be mis 
taken ?” 

** Are you sure the name was Willoughby ? 

‘* Perfectly sure.” 

** And that is the name your wife took ?” 


“T saw you 
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“Ves: I told you so before, didn’t I?” 
“Yes. But think now. Mightn't there be 
me mistake ?” 
‘¢+Pooh! how could there be any mistake ?” 
‘‘Pidn’t you see any change in her ?” 
“No, only that she looked much more quiet 
an she used to. Not so active, you know. 
In her best days she was always excitable, and 
. little demonstrative ; but 
ave sobered down, and is as quiet and well- 
bred as any of the others. 
**Was there not any change in her at all ?” 
‘‘Not so much as I would have supposed ; 
ertainly not so much as there is in me. But 
then I've been knocking about all over the 
world, and she’s been living a life of peace and 
alm, with the sweet consciousness of having 


now she seems to 


’ 


triumphed over a hated husband, and possess- 
Now 
She associates with 


ng a handsome competency. she min- 
gles in the best society. 
ords and ladies. 
while 
a fine young widow. 
ots of admirers. 


She enjoys life in England 
Iam an exile. No doubt she passes for 
No doubt, too, she has 
They aspire to her hand. 
[hey write poetry to her. They make love to 
her. Confound her!” 

Dacres’s voice grew more and more agitated 
nd excited as he spoke, and at length his ti- 
ade against his wife ended in something that 
was almost a roar. 

Hawbury said nothing, but listened, with his 
face full of sympathy. At last his pent-up 
eeling found expression in his favorite excla- 
mation, “ By Jove!” 

‘“*Wouldn’t I be justified in wringing her 
* And 
vhat’s worse,” he continued, without waiting 
for an answer to his question—‘* 


asked Dacres, after a pause, 


what’s worse, 
her presence here in this unexpected way has 
given me, me, mind you, a sense of guilt, while 
she is, of course, immaculate. J, mind you— 
/, the injured husband, with the scar on my 
head from a wound made by her hand, and 
all the ghosts of my ancestors howling curses 
over me at night for my desolated and ruined 
home—J am to be conscience-stricken in her 
presence, as if I were a felon, while she, the re- 
ally guilty one—the blight and bitter destruction 
‘f my life—she is to appear before me now as 
injured, and must make her appearance here, 
standing by the side of that sweet child-angel, 
ind warning me away. Confound it all, man! 
Do you mean to say that such a thing is to be 
borne ?” 

Dacres was now quite frantic; so Hawbury, 
with a sigh of perplexity, lighted a fresh cigar, 
and thus took refuge from the helplessness of 
his position. It was clearly a state of things 
in which advice was utterly useless, and conso- 
lation impossible. What could he advise, or 
what consolation could he offer? The child- 
angel was now out of his friend’s reach, and the 
worst fears of the lover were more than realized. 

**T told you I was afraid of this,” continued 
Dacres. ‘I had a suspicion that she was alive, 
and I firmly believe she’ll outlive me forty 


years ; 
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, but I must say I never expected to see 
her in this way, under such circumstances. 
And then to find her so infernally beautiful! 
Confound her! she (on’t look over twenty-five. 
Oh, 
But perhaps she’s changed. 
and came into the room so 
gently, and looked at Not a 


tremor, Sir; 


How the mischief does she manage it? 
she’s a deep one! 


She seems so calm, 
me so steadily. 

not a shake, as I Calm, 
cool as steel, and hard too. She looked away, 
and then looked back. They were searching 
glances, too, as though the 1 

and through. Well, there was n 
that. She ought Dacres well 
enough, I swear. Cool! And there stood I, 
with the blood flashing to my head, and throb- 
bing fire underneath the scar of her wound— 
hers—her own property, for made it! 
That the woman that kicked me, that 
struck at me, that caused the destruction of my 


live. 


y read me through 
ecasion for 


to know Scone 


rty, she 


was 
ancestral house, that to exile, and 
that now drives me back from my love. But, 
by Heaven! it ‘ll take more than her to do it; 
and I'll show her again, as I showed her once 
And, 
by Jove! she'll find that it ‘ll take more than 
herself to keep me away from Minnie Fay.” 


drove me 


before, that Scone Dacres is her master. 


‘*See here, old boy,” said Hawbury, “you 
may as well throw up the sponge.” 

**T won't,” said Dacres, grufily. 

‘** You see it isn’t your wife that you have to 
consider, but the girl; and do you think the 
girl or her friends would have a married man 
paying his attentions in that quarter? Would 
you have the face to do it under your own wife's 
eye ? By Jove!” 

The undeniable truth of this assertion was 
felt by Dacres even in his rage. But the very 
fact that it was unanswerable, and that he was 
he Ipless, only served to deepen and intensify 
his rage. Yet he said nothing; it was only in 
his face and manner that his rage was mani- 
fested. He appeared almost to suffocate un- 
der the rush of fierce, contending passions; big 
distended veins swelled out in his forehead, 
which was also drawn far down in a gloomy 
frown ; his breath came thick and fast, and his 
hands were clenched tight together. Hawbury 
watched him in silence as before, feeling all 
the time the impossibility of saying any thing 
that could be of any use whatever, 

** Well, old fellow,” said Dacres at last, giv- 
ing a long breath, in which he seemed to throw 
off some of his excitement, ‘‘ you're right, of 
course, and I am helpless, 
for me. 


There’s no chance 
Paying attentions is out of the ques- 
tion, and the only thing for me to do is to give 
up the whole thing. 
at once, 


But that isn’t to be done 
It’s been long since I’ve seen any 
one for whom I felt any tenderness, and this 
little thing, I know, is fond of me. 
quit her at once. 


I can’t 
I must stay on for a time, 
at least, and have occasional glimpses at her. 
It gives me a fresh sense of almost heavenly 
sweetness to look at her fair young face. Be- 
sides, I feel that I am far more to her than any 
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other man, No other man has stood to her in 
the relation in which I have stood. 
how I saved her from death, 


Recollect 
That is no light 
thing. She must feel toward me as she has 
never felt to any other. 
ean forget how I snatched her from a fearful 
death, and brought her back to life. Every 
time she looks at me she seems to convey all 
that to me in her glance.” 

**Oh, well, my dear fellow, really now,” said 
fawbury, ‘‘just think. 
thing.” 

‘** But I don’t want to do any thing.” 

‘Tt never can end in any thing, you know.” 
3ut I don’t want it to end in any thing.” 

**You'll only bother her by entangling her 
affections.” 


You can’t do any 


**But I don’t want to entangle her affec- 
tions.” 

““Then what the mischief do you want to 
do?” 


“Why, very little. 


a little longer and see her sweet face. 
much, is it? It won’t compromise her, will 
it? She need not run any risk, need she? 
And I’m a man of honor, am [ not? You 
don’t suppose me to be capable of any base- 
ness, do you?” 

‘¢My dear fellow, how absurd! Of course 
not. Only I was afraid by giving way to this 
you might drift on into a worse state of mind. 
She’s all safe, I fancy, surrounded as she is by 
so many guardians, Itis you that I'm anxious 
about.” 

‘*Don't be alarmed, old chap, about me. 
I feel calmer already. I can face my situation 
firmly, and prepare for the worst. While I 
have been sitting here I have thought out the 
future. I will stay here four or five weeks. I 
will only seek solace for myself by riding about 
where I may meet her. I do not intend to go 
to the house at all. My demon of a wife may 
have the whole house to herself. I won't even 
give her the pleasure of supposing that she has 
thwarted me. She shall never even suspect 
the state of my heart. That would be bliss 
indeed to one like her, for then she would find 
herself able to put me on the rack. No, my 
boy; I’ve thought it all over. Scone Dacres 
is himself again. No more nonsense now. Do 
you understand now what I mean?” 

‘*Yes,” said Hawbury, slowly, and in his 
worst drawl; ‘‘ but ah, really, don’t you think 
it’s all nonsense ?” 

‘6 What ?” 

““Why, this ducking and diving about to get 
a glimpse of her face.” 

‘I don't intend to duck and dive about. I 
merely intend to ride like any other gentle- 
man. What put that into your head, man?” 

‘* Well, I don’t know; I gathered it from 
the way you expressed yourself.” 

‘* Well, I don’t intend any thing of the kind. 
I simply wish to have occasional looks at her 
—to get a bow and a smile of recognition 





She is not one who } 


I'll start off soon for the | 
uttermost ends of the earth, but I wish to stay 
It’s not | 


when I meet her, and have a few addition 
al recollections to turn over in my thoughts 
jafter I have left her forever. 


Perhaps this 
} Seems odd. ; 
I quite understand it 


“Oh no, it doesn’t. i 
A passing smile or a parting sigh is sometimes 
more precious than any other memory, I kn 
| all about it, you know—looks, glances, smiles. 

| sighs, and all that sort of thing, you know.” 
| **Well, now, old chap, there’s one thing 
want you to do for me.” 

““Well, what is it ?” 

‘*Tt isn’t much, old fellow. It isn’t much 
I simply wish you to visit there.” 
| ** Me?—visit there? What! me—and visit ? 
Why, my dear fellow, don’t you know how | 
hate such bother ?” 

**T know all about that; but, old boy, it’s 
| only for a few weeks I ask it, and for my sake, 
as a particular favor. I put it in that light.” 

** Oh, well, really, dear boy, if you put it in 


that light, you know, of course, that I'll do an 
thing, even if it comes to letting myself b 
bored to death.” 

‘* Just a visit a day or so.” 

“A visit a day!” Hawbury looked aghast. 

“Tt isn’t much to ask, you know,” continued 
Dacres. ‘* You see my reason is this: I can’ 
go there myself, as you see, but I hunger to 
hear about her. I should like to hear how she 
|looks, and what she says, and whether sh 
| thinks of me.” 


‘*Oh, come now! look here, my dear fel 
| low, you're putting it a little too strong. You 
don't expect me to go there and talk to hei 
fh ain you, you know. Why, man alive, that’s 
quite out of my way. I'm not much of a talk 
er at any time; and besides, you know, there’s 
something distasteful in acting as—as— B: 
| Jove! I don’t know what to call it.” 
‘*My dear boy, you don’t understand me 
Ir you think I’m a sneak? Do you suppose 
| 
| 
| 


I'd ask you to act asa go-between? Nonsense 
[ merely ask you to go as a cursory visitor. 
don’t want you to breathe my name, or even 
| think of me while you are there.” 
‘** But suppose I make myself too agreeabl 
to the young lady. By Jove! she might think 
I was paying her attentions, you know.” 

“Oh no, no! believe me, you don’t know 
her. She’s too earnest ; she has too much soul 
| to shift and change. Oh no! I feel that sh 

is mine, and that the image of my own misera 
| ble self is indelibly impressed upon her heart 
Oh no! you don’t knowher. If you had heard 
her thrilling expressions of gratitude, if you had 
seen the beseeching and pleading looks which 
she gave me, you would know that she is one 
of those natures who love once, and once only. 

“Oh, by Jove,now! Come! If that’s th 
state of the case, why, I'll go.” 

** Thanks, old boy.” 

‘* As a simple visitor.” 

**Yes—that’s all.” 

*'To talk about the weather, and tnat rot. 

&. Yes.” 








‘¢ And no more,” 

‘¢ No.” 

‘Not a word about you.’ 
“Nota word.” 

‘No leading questions, that of 


and sort 


1 
‘Nothing of the kind.” 

“ No hints, no watching, but just as if I went 

re of my own accord.” 

‘‘That’s exactly the thing.” 

‘Very well; and now pray what good is all 
his going to do to you, my boy ?” 

“Well, just this; [can talk to you about her 
svery evening, and you can tell me how she 

oks, and what she says, and all that sort of 
hing, you know.” 

‘By Jove!” 

‘* And you'll cheer my heart, old fellow.” 

‘‘Heavens and earth! old boy, you don’t 
em to think that this is going to be no end of 
i bore.” 

“T know it, old man; but then, you know, 
I'm desperate just now.” 

* By Jove!” 

And Hawbury, uttering this exclamation, re- 
lapsed into silence, and wondered over his 
triend’s infatuation. 

On the following day when Dacres came in 
he found that Hawbury had kept his word. 

“Great bore, old fellow,” ‘but I 
did it. The old lady is an old acquaintance, 

ou know. 


said he ; 
I'm going there to-morrow again. 


Didn’t see any thing to-day of the child-angel. 
But it’s no end of a bore, you know.” 


CHAPTER 


FALSE 


XI. 


AND FORGETFUL. 


Tue day when Lord Hawbury called on 
Lady Dalrymple was a very eventful one in his 
life, and had it not been for a slight peculiarity 
of his, the immediate result of that visit would 
have been ofa highly important character. This 
slight peculiarity consisted in the fact that he 
was short-sighted,and, therefore, on a very crit- 
ical occasion turned away from that which would 
have been his greatest joy, although it was full 
before his gaze. 

It happened in this wise : 

On the day when Hawbury called, Ethel hap- 
pened to be sitting by the window, and saw 
him as he rode up. Now the last time that 
she had seen him he had a very different ap- 
pearance—all his hair being burned off, from 
head and cheeks and chin; and the whiskers 
which he had when she first met him had been 
of a different cut from the present appendages. 
In spite of this she recognized him almost in 


& moment; and her heart beat fast, and her | 


color came and went, and her hands clutched 
the window ledge convulsively. 

“It’s he!” she murmured. 

Of course there was only one idea in her 
mind, and that was that he had heard of her 


THE AMERICAN 


BARON. 


*“**ry’s HE!’ SHE MURMURED.” 
presence in Naples, and had come to call on 
her. 

She sat there without motion, with her head 
eagerly bent forward, and her eyes fixed upon 
him. He looked up carelessly as he came 
along, and with his chin in the air, in a fashion 
peculiar to him, which, by-the-way, gave a quite 
unintentional superciliousness to his expression. 
For an instant his eyes rested upon her, then 
they moved away, without the slightest recog- 
nition, and wandered elsewhere. 

Ethel’s heart seemed turned to stone. He 
had seen her. He had not noticed her. He 
had fixed his eyes on her and then looked away. 
Bitter, indeed, was all this to her. To think 
that after so long a period of waiting—after 
such hope and watching as hers had been— 
that this should be the end. She turned away 
from the window, with a choking sensation in 
her throat. No one was in the room. She 
was alone with her thoughts and her tears. 

A thought 
came to her which dispelled her gloom. The 
glance that he had given was too hasty; per- 
haps he really had not fairly looked at her 
No doubt he had come for her, and she would 


Suddenly her mood changed. 


shortly be summoned down. 

And now this prospect brought new hope. 
Light returned to her eyes, and joy to her 
heart, Yes, She 
must prepare herself to encounter his eager 
Quickly she stepped to the mirror, hast- 
ily she arranged those little details in which 
consists the charm of a lady’s dress, and se- 
verely she scrutinized the face and figure re 


she would be summoned, 


gaze. 
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flected there. 
Face and figure were perfect ; nor was 
there in the world any thing more graceful and 
more lovely than the image there, though the 


The scrutiny was a satisfactory 





one. 

















one who looked upon it was far too self-dis- 
trustful to entertain any such idea as that. 
Then she seated herself and waited. The 


1e moved slowly, indeed, as she waited there. 






Y 





1 






After a few minutes she found it impossible to 
She walked to the door, held 
it open, and listened. She heard his voice be- 
! They had two suits of 
‘ooms in the house—the bedrooms up stairs 
Here Lord Haw- 
ury was, now, within hearing of Ethel. Well 
he knew that voice. She listened and frowned. 
The tone was too flippant. He talked like a 
man without a care—like a butterfly of society 
—and that which she scorned. 
Here he was, keeping her waiting. Here he 
was, keeping up a hateful clatter of small-talk, 
while her heart was aching with suspense. 
Ethel stood there listening. Minute succeed- 
ed to minute. ‘There was no request for her. 
How strong was the contrast between the cool 
indifference of the man below, and the fever- | 
ish impatience of that listener above! A wild 
impulse came to her to go down, under the pre- 





sit any longer. 






yw quite plainly. 






ind reception-rooms below. 









was a class 
















ji tense of looking for something; then another 
4 to go down and out for a walk, so that he might 
r see her. But in either case pride held her back. 
is sHow could she? Had he not already seen her? 
* 5 Must he not know perfectly well that she was | 





there ? 





She could not make advances. 
Minute succeeded to minute, and Ethel stood 
burning with impatience, racked with suspense, 
a prey to the bitterest feelings. Still no mes- 
sage. Why did he delay? Her heart ached 
now worse than ever, the choking feeling in 


not go, 














the remotest idea of that one who now stood 
so near. He came as a martyr. 
make a call. 





He came to 
It was a thing he detested. It 
bored him. To a man like him the one thing 
avoided on earth To be 
ored was to his mind the uttermost depth of 
misfortune. This he had voluntarily accepted. 
He was being bored, and bored to death. 

Certainly no man ever accepted a calamity 
more gracefully than Hawbury. He was charm- 
ing, affable, easy, chatty. Of course he was 
known to Lady Dalrymple. The Dowager could 
make herself as agreeable as any lady living, ex- 
cept young and beautiful ones. The conversa- 
tion, therefore, was easy and flowing. Haw- 
bury excelled in this. 

Now there are several variations in the great 
art of expression, and each of these is a minor 
art by itself. Among these may be enumerated: 







to be was a bore. 
































No; if he did not call for her she could | 


4 her throat returned, and her eyes grew moist. 

1 She steadied herself by holding to the door. 

Her fingers grew white at the tightness of her 
a | grasp; eyes and ears were strained in their in- 

\ tent watchfulness over the room below. 

Of course the caller below was in a perfect 

r state of ignorance about all this. He had not 

a3 
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First, of course, the art of novel-writing 
Second, the art of writing editorials, 
Third, the art of writing paragraphs, 

After these come all the arts of oratory, Jer. 
ter-writing, essay-writing, and all that sort of 
thing, among which there is one to which I wish 
particularly to call attention, and this is: 

The art of small-talk. 

Now this art Hawbury had to an extra 
inary degree of perfection. He knew how 1 
beat out the faintest shred of an idea into a: 
illimitable surface of small-talk. He neve 
took refuge in the weather. He left that 
bunglers and beginners. His resources were of 
a different character, and were so skillfully man 
aged that he never failed to leave a very agr y; 
Small-talk! Why, I've b 
in situations sometimes where I would have gi) 
en the power of writing like Dickens (if I had 
it) for perfection in this last art. 

But this careless, easy, limpid, smooth, nat 
ural, pleasant, and agreeable flow of chat was 


t 
t 


able impression. 


| nothing but gall and wormwood to the listener 


above. She onght to be there. Why was sh 
so slighted? Could it be possible that he would 
go away without seeing her? 

She was soon to know, 

She heard him rise, 
to the door. 

“Thanks, yes. 
really—yes—very happy, you know. 
row, is it? Good-morning.” 

And with these words he went out. 

With pale face and staring eyes Ethel darted 
| back to the window. Hedidnotseeher. His 
back was turned. He mounted his horse and 
gayly cantered away. For full five minutes 
Ethel stood, crouched in the shadow of thé 
window, staring after him, with her dark eyes 
burning and glowing in the 


She heard him saunter 


Ha, ha, you're too kind— 
To-mor- 


intensity of their 


gaze. Then she turned away with a bewildered 
look. ‘Then she locked the door. Then sh 


flung herself upon the sofa, buried her head ir 
| her hands, and burst into a convulsive passion 
of tears. Miserable, indeed, were the thoughts 
| that came now to that poor stricken girl as she 
lay there prostrate. She had waited long, and 
hoped fondly, and all her waiting and all her 
hope had been for this. It was for this that she 
had been praying—for this that she had so fond- 
ly cherished his memory. He had come at last, 
and he had gone; but for her he had certainls 
shown nothing save an indifference as profound 
as it was inexplicable. 

Ethel’s excuse for not appearing at the dinner- 
table was a severe headache. Her friends in 
| sisted on seeing her and ministering to her suf 
ferings. Among other things, they tried to cheer 

| her by telling her of Hawbury. Lady Dalrym- 
| ple was fullof him. She told all about his fam- 


ily, his income, his habits, and his mode of life. 
| She mentioned, with much satisfaction, that he 
had made inquiries after Minnie, and that she 
had promised to introduce him to her the next 
Upon which he had laughing- 
All of 


| time he called. 
\ly insisted on calling the next day. 
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which led Lady Dal- 
rymple to conclude 
that he had seen Min- 
and 


love 


nie somewhere, 
id fallen 
vith her. 


This was the pleas- 


in 


ng strain of conver 
sation inte which the 
ladies led off 
yy Lady Dalrymple. 
When I say the la- 
dies, I mean Lady 
Dalrymple and Min 
tie, Mrs. Willough- 

said nothing, ex- 
ept twice 
vhen she endeavored 
to give a turn to the 
conversation, in which 
she was signally un- 
successful. Lady Dal- 
rymple and Minnie 
engaged in an ani- 
mated argument over 
the interesting sub- 
ject of Hawbury’s in- 
tentions, Minnie tak- 
ing her stand on the 
ground of his indiffer- 
ence, the other main- 
taining the position 
that he was in love. 
Minnie declared that 
she had never seen 
him. Lady Dal- 
rymple asserted her 
belief that he had 
seen her. The lat- 
ter also asserted that 
Hawbury would no 
loubt be a constant visitor, and gave Minnie 
very sound advice as to the best mode of treat- 
ing him, 

On the following day Hawbury called, and 
was introduced to Minnie. He chatted with 
her in his usual style, and Lady Dalrymple was | 
more than ever confirmed in her first belief. He 
suggested a ride, and the suggestion was taken 
up. 

If any thing had been needed to complete 
Ethel’s despair it was this second visit and the 
roject of aride. Mrs. Willoughby was intro- 
luced to him; but he took little notice of her, 
treating her with a kind of reserve that was a 
little unusual with him. ‘The reason of this 
was his strong sympathy with his friend, and 
his detestation of Mrs. Willoughby’s former his- 
tory. Mrs, Willoughby, however, had to ride 
with them when they went out, and thus she 
was thrown a little more into Hawbury’s way. 

Ethel never made her appearance. The 
headaches which she avouched were not pre- 
tended. They were real, and accompanied | 


| 


with heartaches that were far more painful. | 


IIawbury never saw her, nor did he ever hear | 


were 


once or 


} 
( 


| conversation in motion ; 


‘AN BARON. 


tur 


eM sor tay” 


“THEN SHE FLUNG HERSELF UPON THE SOFA.” 


her mentioned. In general he himself kept the 


and as he never asked 


| questions, they, of course, had no opportunity 


On the other hand, there was no 
occasion to volunteer any remarks about the 
number or the character of their party. When 
he talked it was usually with Lady Dalrymple 
and Minnie; 
turned always upon glittering generalities, and 
the airy nothings of pleasant gossip. All this, 
then, will very easily account for the fact that 
Hawbury, though visiting there constantly, ney- 
er once saw Ethel, never heard her name men- 
tioned, and had not the faintest idea that she 
She, on the other hand, feeling 
now sure that he was utterly false and complete- 
ly forgetful, proudly and calmly held aloof, and 
kept out of his way with the most jealous care, 
until at last she staid indoors altogether, for fear, 
if she went out, that she might meet him some- 
where. For such a meeting she did not feel suf- 
ficiently strong. 

Often she thought of quitting Naples and re- 
turning to England. Yet, after all, she found 
a strange comfort in being there. She was near 


to answer. 


and with these the conversation 


was so near. 
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him. 


his face. 


She heard his voice every day, and saw 
That was something. And it was 
better than absence. 

Minnie used always to come to her and pour 
forth long accounts of Lord Hawbury—how he 
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looked, what he said, what he did, and what he 


proposed to do, Certainly there was not the 
faintest approach to love-making, or even sen- 
timent, in Hawbury’s attitude toward Minnie. 
His words were of the world of small-talk—a 
world where sentiment and love-making have 
but little place. Still there was the evident fact 
of his attentions, which were too frequent to be 
overlooked. 


Hawbury rapidly became the most prominent | ten. 


She used to 
She alluded 


subject of Minnie’s conversation. 
prattle away for hours about him, 
admiringly to his long whiskers. She thought 
them “lovely.” She said that he was “ awfully 
nice.” She told Mrs. Willoughby that ‘he 
was nicer than any of them; and then, Kitty 
darling,” she added, ‘‘ it’s so awfully good of 
him not to be coming and saving my life, and 
carrying me on his back down a mountain, like 
an ogre, and then pretending that he’s my fa- 
ther, you know. 

** For you know, Kitty pet, I’ve always longed 
so awfully to see some really nice person, you 
know, who wouldn’t go and save my life and 
bother me. Now he doesn’t seem a bit like 
proposing. I do hope he won't. Don’t you, 
Kitty dearest? It’s so much nicer not to pro- 
pose. It’s so horrid when they go and propose. 
And then, you know, I’ve had so much of that 
sort of thing. So, Kitty, I think he’s really the 
nicest person that I ever saw, and [ really think 
I'm beginning to like him.” 

Far different from these were the conversa- 
tions which Mrs. Willoughby had with Ethel. 
She was perfectly familiar with Ethel’s story. 
It had been confided to her long ago. She 
alone knew why it was that Ethel had walked 
untouched through crowds of admirers. The 
terrible story of her rescue was memorable to 
her for other reasons; and the one who had 
taken the prominent part in that rescue could 
not be without interest for her. 

“There is no use, Kitty—no use in talking 
about it any more,” said Ethel one day, after 
Mrs. Willoughby had been urging her to show 
herself. ‘‘I can not. I will not. He has 
forgotten me utterly.” 

** Perhaps he has no idea that you are here. 
He has never seen you.” 

*‘Has he not been in Naples as long as we 
have? He must have seen me in the streets. 
He saw Minnie.” 

“Do you think it likely that he would come 
to this house and slight you? 
gotten you he would not come here.” 

“Oh yes, he would, He comes to see Min- 
nie. He knows I am here, of course. 
doesn’t care one atom whether I make my ap- 
pearance or not. He doesn’t even give me a 
thought. It’s so long since that time that he 
has forgotten even my existence. He has been 





| he would make some inquiry after you. 
| so confident in the noble character of the man, 
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all over the world since then, and has had a 
hundred adventures. I have been living quiet 
ly, cherishing the remembrance of that one 
thing.” 

‘* Ethel, is it not worth trying? 
and try him.” 

“T can not bear it. I can not look at him. 
I lose all self-command when he is near, | 
should make a fool of myself. He would look 
at me with a smile of pity. Could I endure 
that? No, Kitty; my weakness must never be 
known to him.” 

**Oh, Ethel, how I wish you could try it!” 

‘* Kitty, just think how utterly I am forgot- 
Mark this now. He knows I was at you 
house. He must remember your name. He 
wrote to me there, and I answered him from 
there. He sees you now, and your name must 
be associated with mine in his memory of me, 
if he has any. Tell me now, Kitty, has he eve 
mentioned me? has he ever asked you about me? 
has he ever made the remotest allusion to me? 

Ethel spoke rapidly and impetuously, and as 
she spoke she raised herself from the sofa where 
she was reclining, and turned her large, earnest 
eyes full upon her friend with anxious and ea- 
ger watchfulness, Mrs. Willoughby looked back 
at her with a face full of sadness, and mourn- 
fully shook her head. 

“You see,” said Ethel, as she sank down 
again—‘‘ you see how true my impression is.” 

“*T must say,” said Mrs. Willoughby, “that 
I thought of this before. I fully expected that 
I was 


Go down 


both from your story and the description of oth- 
ers, that I could not believe you were right. 
But you are right, my poor Ethel. I wish I 
could comfort you, but I can not. Indeed, my 
dear, not only has he not questioned me about 
you, but he evidently avoids me. It is not that 
he is engrossed with Minnie, for he is not so; 


| but he certainly has some reason of his own foi 


If he had for- | 


He | 


| several occasions. 


avoiding me. Whenever he speaks to me there 
is an evident effort on his part, and though per- 
fectly courteous, his manner leaves a certain 
disagreeable impression. Yes, he certainly has 
some reason for avoiding me.” 

“The reason is plain enough,” murmured 
Ethel. ‘ He wishes to prevent'you from speak- 
ing about a painful subject, or at least a dis- 
tasteful one. He keeps you off at a distance by 
an excess of formality. He will give you no 
opportunity whatever to introduce any mention 
of me. And now let me also ask you this— 
does he ever take any notice of any allusion 
that may be made to me?” 

‘*T really don’t remember hearing any allu- 
sion to you,” 

“Oh, that’s scarcely possible! You and Min- 
nie must sometimes have alluded to ‘ Ethel.’ ” 

“Well, now that you put it in that light, I 
do remember hearing Minnie allude to you on 
Once she wondered why 

Again she remarked how 


’ 


‘Ethel’ did not ride. 


‘Ethel’ would enjoy a particular view.” 
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‘And he heard it ?” 

“Qh, of course.” 

“Then there is not a shadow of a doubt left. 
Hie knows I am here, 
totally, and is so completely indifferent, that he 

ymes here and pays attention to another who 
It is hard. 


He has forgotten me so 


s in the very same house with me 
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could I have thought this of Aim ?’ 

A high-hearted girl was Ethel, and a proud 
one; but at this final confirmation of her worst 
fears there burst from her a sharp cry, and she 
buried her face in her hands, and moaned and 
wept. 


THE PITCAIRN ISLANDERS.* 


GEORGE H. 


)\EW books have been more widely read than 


if Sir John Barrow’s ‘‘ Pitcairn Island,” writ- 
ten almost forty years ago. The story of the 
singular people descended from the mutineers of 
the Bounty is brought down only till 1830. Dur- 
ng the succeeding forty years the history of the 
islanders was full of incidents quite as romantic 
as any which had before occurred. Lady Belch- 
er, a step-daughter of Peter Heywood, a mid- 
shipman on the Bounty, who was wrongfully; 
condemned to death, pardoned, and afterward 
rose to a high rank in the British navy, has 


* The Mutineers of the Bounty and their Descendants 
in Pitcairn and Norfolk Islands, By Lady Bretourr. 
With Map and Illustrations. Harper and Brothers. 


NOBBS, PASTOR OF PITOAIRN. 


brought the narrative dow: 
tothe present time. We pro 


pose to follow her account. 


I.—THE MUTINY ON THE 
“BOUNTY.” 

On the 23d of December, 
1787, a ship of 215 tons sailed 
frorn England. 
propriately named the Bounty, 
for her object was to convey 
from the South Sea Islands 
to the West Indies the bread- 
fruit, and other vaiuable nu 
tritive plants. Officers and 
there were on board 
forty-five souls. Of these 
there are seven to be espe 
cially noted for the parts 
which they played in the 
drama to be enacted. 

William Bligh, the com- 
mander, was a lieutenant in 
the royal navy, about thir- 
ty-four years old. He had 
served four years under Cap- 
tain Cook, with whom he had 
visited Tahiti and the adja- 
centislands. The knowledge 
thus acquired probably led to 
his appointment to the com 
mand of the Bounty. 
one of that class of men form- 
On 
shore, to all appearance, a 


She was ap 


men, 


He was 
od only in the navy. 


courteous gentleman; on shij 

a coarse, rude, and vulgar ty- 

rant. 
Fletcher Christian, mate and acting lieuten- 
ant of the Bounty, was a young man of five-and- 
twenty, born on the Isle of Man, of a good 
family, and evidently well educated. He had 
twice before sailed with Bligh, by whom he was 
chosen as mate of the Bounty. 

Edward Young, midshipman, nephew of a 
baronet, was a young man of twenty-two, nota- 
ble as the last survivor save one of the actual 
mutineers. 

George Stewart, midshipman, is described by 
Bligh as ‘“‘a young man of creditable parents 
in the Orkneys; at which place, on the return 
of the Resolution from the South Seas, in 1780, 
we received so many civilities that, on that ac- 
count only, I should gladly have taken him with 
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me; but, independent of this recommendation, 
he was a seaman, and had always borne a good 
character,” 

James Morrison, boatswain’s mate, was about 
twenty-eight years of age, and in acquirements 
quite above his position. His journal, cited by 
Barrow, and given almost in fall by Lady Belch- 
er, forms the main evidence as to the nature 
if the mutiny, and of much that followed. 

Peter Heywood, midshipman, was a lad of 
fourteen; of a wealthy family, friends of Bligh. 
He wus taken from school to embark on this 
expedition, Bligh promising to look to the lad. 

Alexander Smith, ‘able-bodied seaman,” 


whom we shall hereafter come to know by the | 


name of John Adams, which he long afterward 
assumed, was the father of the colony on Pit- 
cairn Island. 

Besides these seven, the officers and men of 
the Bi unty differed little, for better or worse, 
from any body of men picked up for a long voy- 
age. A good commander might have made a 
fair crew of them. How they turned out un- 
der Bligh is to be shown. 

We propose only to give the barest outlines 
of the voyage of the Bounty. Hardly had the 


vessel left England when the commander be- | 


gan to show his true character. Some cheese 
was missing from the ship’s stores; Bligh or- 
dered no more to be given out till the deficiency 
had been made good. Among the stores were 
a large quantity of pumpkins; as they neared 
the equator these began to spoil; Bligh or- 
dered them to be served out instead of bread. 
The men demurred; the commander swore 
that they must take what he gave them, add- 
ing, ‘Ill make you eat grass, or any thing you 
can catch, before I have done with you;” and, 
moreover, he would flog the first man who dared 
to make any complaint. Whenever any cask 
of provisions was broached the best pieces al- 
ways went to the cabin table. One day a sheep 
died, and Bligh ordered the carcass to be served 
up for the men. It would, he said, make ‘‘a 
delicious meal.” The men threw it overboard, 
and made their dinner of dried sharks’ flesh. 

And so on for page after page of Morrison’s 
journal. Meanwhile the Bounty, after vainly 
trying, in April, 1788, to round the stormy Cape 
Horn, shot over to the Cape of Good Hope, 
whence she set sail for the Pacific islands, 
reaching Tahiti in October, ten months after 
leaving England. Disputes and quarrels enough 
had arisen among the officers, the upshot of 
which, as the boatswain’s mate noted, was that 
‘*Mr. Bligh and his messmates, the master and 
surgeon, fell out and separated, each taking his 
part of the stock, and retiring to live in his own 
cabin, only speaking to each other when on 
duty.” 

Arriving at Tahiti, the real work of the ex- 


pedition began. It lasted for months; but | 
early in April, 1789, more than a thousand 


plants had been collected and safely stowed 
away, and the Bounty set sail homeward. Of 
the wearisome quarrels which marked the long 


a ee 
interval we take no note. They came to q 
point on the 27th of April, the ship being then 
not far from the island of Tofoa. Bligh missed 
some cocoa-nuts, which he said must have been 
stolen by the men, with the connivance of the 
officers. Christian said, ‘‘ You don't believe 
me guilty of stealing your nuts?” ‘ Yes,” re 
plied Bligh, ‘‘ you —— hound, I do think so 
You —— rascals, you are all thieves alike, and 
combine with the men to rob me. You will 
steal my yams next. I will flog you and mak, 
you jump overboard before we reach Ende; 
Straits,” 





All this was neither better nor worse thar 
what had taken place daily for months. But 
it was the last straw which broke the camel's 
back. Christian said nothing, but went to his 
own cabin. Soon after Bligh sent, asking him 
to dine with him. Christian declined, pleading 
illness. He had already formed a plan to es 
cape from the vessel upon a raft which he had 
constructed with the knowledge of some of his 
shipmates. Mere accident changed his plans. 
| The morning watch of April 28 belonged to him. 

Going on deck in the gray dawn he found the 
officers asleep, and himself in actual command 
| ‘Why not take possession of the vessel ?” he 
|thought. He stepped down into the steerage, 
| spoke for a moment with seven of the crew wh 
| he knew were dissatisfied with Bligh. They 
| agreed with him, and in a few minates the plot 
| was conceived and executed. The arms were 
| seized by an artifice, and the eight held contro! 
of the vessel. When young Heywood, awaken- 
ed by some noise, came upon deck, he found 
Bligh pinioned, and in his shirt-sleeves, guarded 
by some of the mutineers. Some one told him, 
‘*Mr. Christian has taken possession of the ves- 
| sel, and is going to carry Lieutenant Bligh a 
| prisoner to England.” 
| What followed for the next few hours is al- 
most a whirl; no one, not even clear-headed 
| James Morrison, could fairly make it ont. But 
|the upshot was that Christian resolved to send 
Bligh and a part of the crew adrift in the ship's 
launch. Bligh entreated that Christian would 
jrelent: ‘*I’ll pawn my honor, Mr, Christian ; 
| I'll give my word never to think of this if you 
| will desist. Consider my wife and family.” 
| No,” rejoined Christian; ‘‘if you had any 
| honor, things would not have come to this ex- 
tremity; and if you had any regard for your 
| wife and family, you should have thought of 
|them before, and not have behaved so like a 
villain as you have done.” The boatswain then 
| tried to soften Christian. ‘‘It is too late,” was 
|the reply; ‘*I have been in hell this fortnight, 
and am determined to bear it no longer. You 
know that during the whole voyage I have been 
treated like a dog.” 

The surgeon had died a few weeks before, 
and there were forty-four persons in all, Nine- 
teen of these were forced into the launch, an 
open boat only twenty-three feet long, into 

which were placed the carpenter’s tool-chest, 
/one hundred and fifty pounds of bread, thirty- 
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-wo pounds of pork, six quarts of rum, six bot- | 
3 of wine, twenty-eight gallons of water, and 
s, No 
only instruments of navigation were a 
F When 
were on board, the gunwales were only a few ; 
Th 
sent away and those to be kept is inex- 
The number who took any actual 
in the mutiny was not more than twelve. 
e twenty-five who remained at least four | 
; Some of the oth- 
se they believed that 
» Jaunch would be lost if she went to sea, and 
men went upon any island they would be 
by the natives. 
The launch having been set adrift, the Bounty 
is cleared of all the plants and curiosities 
ch ha l been collec ted, and under the com- 
ind of Christian cruised for weeks among the 


empty barrels. arms were allowed, 
i the 
sxtant and a book of nautical tables. 


s above the water. e selection of those 


re kept by absolute force, 
remained only becau 


inds to find a favorable place for a settlement. 
> little island of Toobonai. fertile, wooded 
st to the water’s edge, and surrounded by 

The Bounty then sail- 
for Tahiti, where live stock and provisions 
1e put back to Toobonai, 
e she arrived on the 23d of June. The 

te of a fort was marked out; but the natives 


il reefs, was chosen. 


re gathered, when sl 


ttacked the settlers, and a number of conflicts 
nsued, in which Christian and another were 
verely wounded, and a number of the natives 
n. Many of the men also—those especially 
ho had taken no active part in the mutiny— 
1ot disposed to pass their days on this 
So it was decided by a majority of two 
» that the Bounty should return to Tahiti, 
the vessel was to be given to Christian 


el 


nd those who chose to remain with him; and 
at every thing else should be fairly divided 
all hands. On the 22d of September, 
i. week less than five months after the seizure 
f the ship, the division was made. 


mong 


Sixteen 
men, among whom were Heywood and Morri- 

n, remained at Tahiti. 
the Bounty. 

Christian, for himself and his associates, ar- 
gued thus: ‘‘If Bligh reaches England a ship 
of war will certainly be sent out in search of us. 
Those of you who had no share in the mutiny 
had better give yourselves up on the first op- 

inity ; as for us who took part in the seiz- 
ire of the vessel, we will find some uninhabited 
island where we will live the remainder of our 
days without seeing the face of any man except 
ourselves,” 

Every man of Christian’s party had acquired 
a Wife at Tahiti; and they had also made friends 
with several natives, who were willing to share 
th Among the books on board the 
Bounty was Cartaret’s ‘‘ Voyage to the South 
Seas,” wherein mention was made of Pitcairn 
Island, a lonely rock seldom seen by mariners. 
Christian fixed upon this as his place of refuge. 
When his party were all gathered, there were 
himself and his eight comrades, six islanders, 
ind twelve women, one of whom had an infant: 


Nine chose to go with 


porte 


eir fortunes. 
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in all twenty-eight souls. Christian was the 
last toembark. He bade farewell to those left 
behind; and at noon of the 
1789, the Bounty, he 
ly d l 


23d of September, 


ling northward, was faint- 


y discerned in the distance. For twenty years 


on board were lost to human view as com- 
s though they had 1 


ne ocean 


een swallowed up 
| 


Il.—BLIGH’S BOAT VOYAGE. 

We now turn to Bligh and his eighteen com- 
panions who had been set adrift in the launch 
of the Bounty. h was per- 
formed is the most notable of the kind on ree- 
ord. For its d 
Bligh’s own journal. 


The vovage whic 


etails we are indebted wholly to 


Bligh’s first action was natur 


ally to la 


} 
na on 
The 


cliffs and obtained 


Tofoa, in order to get fruits and water. 
landing party climbed the 
about a score of cocoa-nuts, when they were at 
tacked by the natives, ar 
to death. It resolved to make no 
more landings, but to put straight away for the 
island of Timor, twelve hundred leagues dis- 
tant. To make this voya 
husbanded to the utmost. 
ter before th 


live on 


1d one man was stoned 


was then 


ge their food must be 

Bligh laid the mat- 
told them that they must 
an ounce of bread and a quarter of a 
pint of water that they must prom- 
ise not to break further into their scanty store. 
To this t they should have 
made this promise is natural; but that starving 
men should have fi 


e men; 


aday; and 


hey agreed. iat 


thfully kept it is marveious. 
The boat was so crowded that while one half of 
the crew were sitting the other half were obliged 
to lie down on the bottom,.so closely that they 
were unable to stretch their limbs. 

We will give snatches from Blis 


igh’s journal, 
commencing on the 3d of May, when the voy- 
had fairly begun: 


age 


“ May 3. At Sit blew a violent storm, and the sea rar 
very high, curling over the bow of the boat, whict 
obliged us to bail with all our might. I served a tea- 

| spoonful of rum to each person with a quarter of a 
breadfruit, which was scarcely eatable, for dinner.— 
May 4. 
scarcely find the use of them. I served a tea-spoonful of 
rum to each person, from which we all felt great benefit. 
—May 6. Passed numerous islands, at none of which I 
ventured toland. We hooked a fish, but were misera- 
bly disappointed by its being lost in trying to get it into 
the boat.—May 7. Being very wet and cold 1 


Our limbs were so benumbed that we could 


I served 
a spoonful of rum and a morsel of bread for break- 
fast. We kept sailing among islands, from one of which 
two large canoes came out in chase of us; but we left 
them behind.—During the next week the wet weather 
continued, with heavy seas and squalls. As there was 
no prospect of getting our clothes dried, my plan was 
to make every one strip and wring them through the 
salt-water, by which means they received a warmth 
that, while wet with rain, they could not have had. 
The sight of islands, which we were always pass 
served only to increase the misery of our situation. 
We were very little better than starving with plenty 
in view; yet to attempt procuring any relief was at- 
tended with so much danger, that prolonging life, even 
in the midst of misery, was thought preferable, while 
there remained hopes of being able to surmount our 
hardships.—May 17. At dawn of day I found every per- 
son complaining, and some of them solicited extra al- 
lowance, which I positively refused.” 
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And so on for another week, when Bligh 
took account of the provisions remaining. ‘The 
bread had been weighed out, the weight of a 
pistol-ball—twenty - five to the pound—being 
served out for breakfast, dinner, and supper. 
At this rate it would last twenty-nine days. 
But as it was doubtful whether they would 
reach Timor in that time, it was determined 
to make the supply last six weeks. This 
was done by omitting the allowance for sup- 
per. The scanty meals were, however, now 
and then increased from outside sources. On 
the morning of the 25th, a flock of ‘* noddies” 
—a bird about as large as a pigeon—came 
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near the boat. One was caught, divided int; 
eighteen parts, and eaten raw, entrails and al] 
It never rains but it pours. In the evening , 
flock of ‘* boobies”—a bird as large as a duck 
—appeared. One got his legs within seizin, 
| distance and was caught. He was quickly di 
| vided, the blood being given as a cordial te 
| those who seemed the most exhausted. 

Better than the birds themselves was th: 
| assurance which their presence gave that lar 
was not far off; for these birds never fly far 
from shore. On the 28th was heard the sound 
|of the breakers dashing upon the long barri: 
|reef of what we now call Australia, Th: 
shot through an opening in the reef, and found 
| themselves in water as smooth as that of ar 
inland harbor. They-landed on a little is! 
and apparently uninhabited, the rocky shores 
which were covered with oysters. By the 
of a magnifying-glass a fire was made, and the 
men had a hearty meal. ‘They staid here tw: 
| days, faring sumptuously on oysters stew 
with palm-tops and bits of bread and _ pork 
|}and moreover filled their water-casks, wher 
| they were frightened off by the appearance: 
|a band of aimed natives. They landed on « 
or two other islands, upon one of which t 
men who had before been so obedient almost 
| broke out into mutiny, which Bligh, however 
quelled. At night a party of three was s 
out to hunt for boobies. They returned, mi 
| nus one of their number, with a dozen birds 
| but said that Lamb, the missing man, had gon 
ahead, and scared the birds from their roost- 
ing-places. Lamb made his appearance in th 
morning looking quite comfortable, but saying 
| little. But he afterward owned that during 
the night he had caught and eaten nine birds 
—which, if true, is one of the greatest gastro- 
nomic feats on record. 

On the 30th of June they left the coast of 
Australia, heading for Timor. On the Sth : 
booby was caught; next day the allowanc 
| bread for supper was recommenced. On thi 
7th, the sea running high, and breaking over th 
whole boat, some of the men seemed fast giving 
| way. A spoonful or two of wine—the last left, 
| was given to these, and to the rest an ounce 
| of dried clams, exhausting the store which they 
had made on the Australian key. This re- 
vived them somewhat. On the 8th a dolphin 
was caught. On the 10th matters seemed t 
be at the worst. ‘* There was,” says Bligh, 
‘a visible alteration in many of the people. 
which gave me great apprehensions. An ex 
treme weakness, swelled legs, hollow and 
ghastly countenances, a more than commo! 
inclination to sleep, with an apparent debility 
of understanding, seemed to me the melan- 
choly presage of an approaching dissolution. 
But the next day all was changed. Bligh, 
having succeeded in taking an observation, an- 
nounced that they had passed the meridian of 
the eastern part of Timor. On the following 
morning the island was seen only two leagues 
away, 
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They coasted along until, on Sunday, the 14th 
f June, they entered the Dutch harbor of Cou- 
ang. ‘Our bodies,” says Bligh, ‘‘ were no- 
hing but skin and bones; our limbs were full 
we were clothed in rags. It appeared 

ardly credible to ourselves that in an open 

it, and so poorly provided, we should have 
heen able to reach the coast of Timor in forty- 
ne davs after leaving Tofoa, having in that 
me run, by our log, a distance of 3618 miles ; 

d that, 
ress, no one should have perished on the voy 


f sores: 
f r 


notwithstanding our extreme dis 


gh and his companions were provided by 
the Dutch with passages for England. Five, 
however, died before reaching home; one was 
ft behind at Batavia, and never afterward 
eard of; one had been killed at Tofoa; so 
hat of the nineteen sent off from the Bounty, 
nly twelve reached England. 
Bligh himself landed at the Isle of Wight 
n the 14th of March, 1790, ten months and a 
alf after the outbreak of the mutiny. His 
yurnal was soon published. In this he says 
othing of the outrageous conduct on his part 
hich had led to the mutiny. Of the cause of 
lis, he says, **I can only conjecture that the 
had flattered with the 
opes of a more happy life among the Tahi 
tans than they could possibly enjoy in England ; 


mutineers themselves 


ind this, joined to some female connections, 
nost probably occasioned the whole transac- 
tion.” Of his conduct on the open-boat voy- 
ige there could be no question; and he was 
In 1791 
e was sent in command of another vessel, the 
Providence, to the South Seas, to collect bread- 
fruit plants. He reached Tahiti in the spring 
f 1792. In three months he collected 1200 
young plants, which he carried to the West In- 
lies; and for the successful result of his expe- 
lition he received the gold medal of the Soci- 
ety of Arts. But the bread-fruit did not flour- 
ish in its new home, where it was found every 
vay inferior to the plantain. 


velcomed with extraordinary favor. 


So, as far as ul- 
timate results were concerned, the enterprise 
proved a failure. 

Bligh rose rapidly in the navy. In 1797 he 
gained great credit for his conduct in suppress- 
ing the famous mutiny at the Nore; command- 
ed a ship in the naval battles of Cape St. Vin 
cent and Camperdown, and in 1801, at the 
bombardment of Copenhagen, upon which oc- 
casion he was publicly thanked by Nelson for 
the efficient support which he had given during 
the action. In 1805 he was appointed Governor 
if New South Wales, where, in 1808, his arbi- 
Colonel 
Johnstone, the military commander, deposed 
Bligh, and sent him back to England; for 
vhich the Colonel was tried by court-martial 
ind cashiered. Bligh then retired from active 
ervice, but rose to the rank of Vice-Admiral 
f the Blue. In private life, as Lady Belcher 
dmits, ‘‘ he displayed amiability of character.” 
He died at London in 1829. 
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rary conduct occasioned a mutiny. 


i 


IIL—THE PRISONERS OF THE PANDORA. 

The British government decided to send a 
vessel to the South Seas to search out and bring 
back the remainder of the of the 
Bounty. The vessel selected was the Pandora, 
24 guns and 160 men, Captain Edwards com- 
mander. As lieutenants went Thomas Hay- 
ward and John Hallet, the 


mutineers 


two midshipmen of 
the Bounty whose falling asleep on their watch 
had given opportunity for Christian to seize the 
Many delays had taken place in fitting 
out the vessel ; 


vesse l. 
and it was not until the 23d of 
March, 1791, eighteen months after Christian 
and his companions had left the island, that 
the Pandora entered Maatavaye Bay in Tahiti. 
The sixteen men who had refused to follow 
the fortunes of Christian had meanwhile sepa- 
rated into various parti in diffe 
ent parts of the island. The two midshipmen, 
George Stewart and Peter Heywood, became 
favorites of 'Tippaoo, a chief who owned most 
of the land near the bay, whose daughter was 
soon married to Stewart. Young Hey wood al- 
lowed himself to be tattooed, to please his 
island friends, but formed none of the alliances 


and resided 


es, 


so common between Europeans and native wo- 
men. He busied himself in studying the lan- 
guage, of which he wrote a long vocabulary, 
which afterward became of great use to the 
missionaries. 

Morrison and four cthers set at work to build 
a vessel, in which tney hoped to leave the island 
and make their way to Batavia, whence they 
could find a passage te England. 
ber, 1789, the keel of the 
in the July following she 
was named the Resoluti 
rigged, measuring thirty feet in length, with a 
breadth of nine feet and a half, and a depth 
of five feet. 


In Novem- 
boat was laid; and 
was launched. She 


n; she was schooner- 


Considering the means at the dis- 
posal of the builders, the Resolut 
vel. 


mwas a mar- 
All the tools which tney had consisted of 
a hand-saw and some small axes, with which 
they had to cut down the trees and hew them 
into planks. For pitch they used the gum of 
the bread-fruit which a man could 
gather only a quarter of a pound in a day. 


tree, of 


They had also to deceive the chiefs, by pretend- 
ing that the purpose of the boat was that of a 
pleasure-vessel, for voyaging around the island. 
Unfortunately, they had no adequate material 
for sails, and were forced to conclude that with- 
out them there was no chance of reaching Ba- 
tavia, 

Those of the people who had taken no part 
in the mutiny had been anxiously awaiting 
When 


the Pandora appeared in the offing Coleman 


some means of returning to England. 


put off to her in a canoe, which was swamped, 
and he narrowly escaped drowning. Heywood 
and Stewart soon followed, announced who they 
were, and were immediately put in irons. The 
remainder were sought out in different parts of 
the island and brought on board. 
missing. 


Two were 
They had been killed in a quarrel. 
The treatment of the prisoners was barbar- 
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ous. They were put in irons and a sentinel 
placed over them, w ith orders to shoot any one 
who should speak in the Tahitan language. 
A “box” was soon constructed on the deck for 
their reception. It measured eleven feet by 
eighteen, and was entered by a scuttle from the 
top. Two sentries paced upon its top. All 
the prisoners were heavily ironed by the ankles 
ind wrists. One man, whose limbs were slight, 
managed one night to slip a leg from the fet 
rs. These were ordered to be made tighter. 
‘The lieutenant,” writes Morrison, ‘‘in try 
ing the handenffs, placed his foot against our 
breasts, and hauling them over our hands with 
ill his strength, in several cases took off the 
All the irons that could be 
hauled off in this manner were reduced, and fit- 


skin with them. 


ted so close that there was no possibility of 
turning the hand in them. When our wrists 
began to swell he told us that the handcuffs 
were not intended to fit like gloves.” 

Their native friends swarmed around the 
Pandora; but few were permitted to speak with 


the prisoners. An exception was made in the 
case of *‘ Peggy,” the girl whom Stewart had 
married. She came on board with her infant 
in her arms. She clung to her husband, who 
was lying heavily ironed, until it was necessary 
to remove her by force. He begged that she 
might not be allowed to see him again. But 
day after day, until far into the night, she re 
mained on the beac h, where she could at least 
see his prison. In vain did her father urge her 
to take rest. She kept ever at her post, and in 
a few weeks after the departure of the Pandora 
she died of a broken heart. 

The Pandora cruised about for weeks vainly 
searching for Christian and his companions. 
At length, in August, she sailed homeward, 
heading first for the island of Timor. The suf- 
ferings of the prisoners were intolerable. They 
had no means of steadying themselves, and 
when the ship lurched they were pitched to- 
gether in a heap, wounding themselves and 
each other with their irons. Some pieces of 
plank were at length fastened to the deck to 
keep them apart. On the 28th of August, while 
passing through Endeavor Straits, at the north- 
ern extremity of Australia, the Pandora ran upon 
a reef. For what followed we quote from Mor- 
rison’s journal ; 


‘‘The ship was forced farther on the reef with vio- 

lent and repeated shocks, and we expected every surge 
that the masts would go by the board. As we were 
in danger at every shock of killing each other with 
our irons, we broke them that we might be ready to 
assist ourselves, and informed the officers of what we 
had done. In the mean time the ship lost her rudder, 
and with it a part of her stern-post, and having beat 
over the reef she was brought up in fifteen feet water 
with both anchors, and the first news was, ‘nine feet 
of water in the hold!’ Coleman, Norman, and M‘In- 
tosh were ordered out of the box to the pumps, and 
he boats were got out. As soon as Captain Edwards 
was informed that we had broken our irons, he order- 
ed us to be handcuffed and leg-ironed again, with all 
the irons that could be mustered. 

“At daylight, August 29th, the boats were hauled 
up, most of the officers being aft on the top of the 
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‘box ;’ we observed that they were armed, and prepa 
ing to go into the boats by the stern ladders, W 
begged that we might not be forgotten, when by +¢ 
captain’s orders the armorer’s mate was sent down t 
take the irons off Muspratt and Skinner, and sep, 
them and Byrne (who was then out of irons up; but 
Skinner was hauled up with his handcuffs on, ar 
other two following close, the scuttle was shut ar 
barred before the mate could get to it, and he. in +) 
mean time, knocked off my hand-irons and Stewart 
I begged the master-at-arms to leave the scuttle op 
when he answered, ‘ Never fear, my boys, we wil 

go down together.’ The words were s 
his mouth when the ship took a sally, 





id t 











L gre 

cry of, ‘There she goes!’ was heard. The mast 
arms, corporal, and sentinels rolled overboard, ind I 
saw Captain Edwards swimming to the pinnace,wh 
was some distance astern. Birkett and Heildbray 


were yet handcuffed, and the ship was under water a 
far as the main-mast. It was now beginning to floy 
in upon us, when Providence directed the boatswaiy 
mate to the place. He was scrambling up on the box 
when, hearing our cries, he said he would either s« 
us free or go to the bottom with us, and took o 
the bolts, throwing them and the scuttle overboar 
though he was forced to follow instantly, as he wa 
nearly drowning.” 

Morrison swam to one of the gangways whic 
was drifting by, upon which was one of his fel 
low-prisoners. The top of the ‘ box” 
floated, and upon it were Heywood and fow 
others. These were all rescued by one of t! 
boats, and landed on a little sandy quay two 
three miles from the ship. Of the crew of th 
Pandora thirty-one were lost; of the prisoner 
four, among whom was Stewart, the husband of 
‘* Peggy,” daughter of the Tahitan chief. Pete 
Heywood, in a letter to his sister, written whil 
he was awaiting his trial, gives a brief account 
of what occurred on shore: 


**T send you two little sketches of the manner ir 
which the Pandora went down, and of the appearan 
we who survived made on the small sandy quay within 
the reef (about ninety yards long and sixty athwart), 
in all ninety-nine souls. There we remained three days 
subsisting upon two ounces of bread and a single wine- 
glass of wine and water a day, and no shelter from tl 
meridian (and then vertical) sun. Captain Edwards 
had tents erected for himself and his people, and w 
prisoners petitioned him for an old sail which was 
lying useless, part of the wreck, but he refused it, anc 
all the shelter we had was to bury ourselves up to th 
neck in the burning sand, which scorched the skin as 
if we had been dipped in boiling water.” 








These pictures, drawn of course from memory, 
are given upon the next page. Morrison's jou 
nal gives details of what followed. They tried 
for water, but could find none. The lieutenant 
filled a kettle with salt water, set it a-boiling, 
and watched all night collecting the steam which 
was condensed from the spout. The result was 
a spoonful of fresh water. On the third day 
they embarked in four boats, and headed fo 
the Dutch settlement on Timor, four or five hun- 
dred leagues distant. The conduct of Captain 
Edwards was as brutal as it had been on the 
Pandora, and the sufferings of all were not in- 
ferior to those of Bligh and his companions 01 
the same voyage. On the 16th of Septembe: 
they reached Coupang, the same place where 
Bligh had landed more than two years before. 
Here the prisoners remained in irons for three 
weeks; then sailed for Batavia, which the) 
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WRECK OF THE PANDORA. 


reached after a tedious a month. 
[hence they were shipped to the Cape of Good 
Hope, where they arrived on the 15th of Janu- 
ary, 1792. Here they remained, still in irons, 
till April, when they were sent on to England, 
anding on the 19th of June, four years and 
three months after they had sailed in the Bounty. 
Fifteen months had been passed in irons since 


voyage of 


they had come on board the Pandora. 

A court-martial, presided over by Admiral 
Hood, was convened on the 12th of September. 
[he court lasted a week. Of the ten prisoners 
three were acquitted, it being clearly shown 
that they took no part in the mutiny, and were 
The 
thers were found guilty, but the verdict in the 
‘ase Of Heywood and Morrison was accom 
panied by a recommendation that they should 
So fully, in- 
court have been convinced of 


letained by Christian against their will. 


receive an uneonditional pardon. 
leed, must th 
their innocence that as soon as the pardon was 
granted Morrison was promoted to the rank of 
gunner in the navy ; and Admiral Hood offered 
to take Heywood on board his own vessel. Hey 

wood, now only nineteen years of age, rose with 
almost unexampled rapidity from the rank of 
midshipman to those of commander, post-cap 

tain, and flag-captain; being finally placed in 
command of a 74-gun ship. At the close of 
the war in 1814 he retired from the navy, mar 
ried a widow, whose daughter by a former hus 

band is the Lady Belcher who wrote the book 
under notice ; and being in possession of an am 

ple fortune, devoted himself to literary, scien- 
tific, and philanthropic enterprises. In 
he was offered the command on the lakes of 
Canada, which he declined. In 1829 he was 
urged to accept the post of head of the Hydro 

graphical Department of the Admiralty. This 
he declined on account of failing health. He 
died in 1831. 


1818 


IV.—PITCAIRN’S ISLAND. 

We left Fletcher Christian and his compan- 
ions in the Bounty on the 23d of September, 
1789, sailing northward. For nineteen years 
no human eye beheld the wanderers; and only 
one of the refugees ever thereafter saw a hu- 
man being except his companions. 


ON THE SANDY ISLET. 


In 1808 the whale-ship of 
Captain Folger, chanced to be cruising near 
ro¢ ky islet, upon the shore of which the surf wa 
breaking so furiously that it seemed inaccessible 
A canoe was seen putting off through the break 
ers, and the occupants hailed the ship, offering 


Topaz, Joston 
} 


in good English, their services if 
to land. One of the sailors volunteered to g¢ 
ashore in the canoe He soon came back wit! 
The first man whom he me 


any one wishet 


a strange report. 
the island said his 
Smith, and that he was the sole 
of the Bounty; that including himself 
there were now thirty five persons on the isl 
and, 


on Alexandei 


survivor of the 


name was 


crew 


Captain Folger then went ashore, re 
ceived some further information, and in returt 
told the islanders something of what had hap 
pened in the world for the last score of years 
how there had been a revolution in France 
how there was a man named Bonaparte wh« 
had become emperor ; how there had been grea 
wars; and England had won glorious victorie 
on the sea. Upon hearing this the islander 
broke into a loud hurrah, exclaiming, “ Old En 
gland forever!” 

Captain Folger returned to his ship, made « 
note in log-book, 


paraiso 


his 
furnished 
which 
sut just then the B 


and upon reaching Val 
count of he ha 
forwarded to England 
sh government had mat 
» on hand than to attend 
to the case of a few people on a lonely island 
upon the other side of the globe. So the cur- 
tain lifted moment fell 
again for another six years, when it was again 


an a what 


seen, was dt ly 


ters of more importan 


which had been for a 
raised by accident. 

In 1814 the frigates Briton, Captain Staines, 
and Tagus, Captain Pipon, were cruising in the 
Pacific in search of the American sloop-of-wai 
Essex, which had captured several British whal- 
ers. As evening fell they suddenly came in sight 
of a small but lofty island, two hundred -miles 
from where, according to 
and ought to have been. 


their charts, any isl- 
They looked at their 
They looked to 


sea, and there the island certainly was, rising 


charts; no island was there. 
sheer up a thousand feet from the water’s edge. 
Morning broke, and there still stood the island, 
and groups of people were standing on the rocks, 
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Presently two men were seen launching a ca- 
noe, into which they sprung and paddled to the 
ships. ‘* Won't you heave us a rope now?” 
was the cheery hail. This was done, and a tall 
voung man of five-and-twenty sprang on board. 
‘“Who are you?” was the question. ‘I am 
Thursday October Christian, son of Fletcher 
Christian, the mutineer, by a Tahitan mother, 
ind the first born on this island.” The other, 
a young man of eighteen, was Edward Young, 
son of another of the mutineers of whom we 
have spoken, 

The young men were full of wonder at what 
theysaw. A cow astonished, and perhaps fright- 
ened them alittle. Goats and pigs were the only 
animals they had everseen. A little dog pleased 
them greatly. ‘‘I know that’s a dog,” said Ed- 
ward; ‘‘I have read of such things.” Captain 
Staines ordered refreshments to be prepared for 
them in his cabin. Before sitting down they 
folded their hands and asked a blessing, which 
they repeated at the close of the meal. They 
had been taught to do this, they said, by their 
pastor, John Adams ; for it appears that Alex- 
ander Smith went also by this name, which we 
shall hereafter give him. 

The two captains went on shore, and climbed 
the steep ascent to the village, where the whole 
community, headed by John Adams and his 
blind wife, were waiting to receive them. He 
was something past fifty, stout and healthy in 
appearance, though with a care-worn expres- 
sion of countenance. He stood, hat in hand, 
smoothing his thin gray locks, as he had been 
wont, sailor-fashion, to do a quarter of a centu- 
ry ago when addressing his officers. On being 
assured that no harm should happen to him, he 
told the story of what had occurred since the 
Bounty disappeared. 

The narrative (which Barrow relates in a 
somewhat contradictory manner) runs thus: 
For two months the Bounty cruised about in 
search of Pitcairn Island. When at last they 
discovered it, the vessel was dismantled, every 
movable articie, even to the planks from her 
sides, taken ashore; fire was then set to the 
hull, and the charred remains sunk in twenty- 
five fathoms’ water. ‘The arable part of the isl- 
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and was then divided into equal shares amo) F 
the nine whites, the Tahitans being evident}, 
considered almost as slaves. Christian himself 
apprehending that he would be followed even to 
his lonely retreat, found a cave far up the mount 
ain-side, where he kept a stock of provisions, 
and spent much of his time gazing over the 
waste of waters, watching for the dreaded ap- 
pearance of a sail, and reading a Bible and 
Prayer-bock.* 

For two or three years every thing went 
on prosperously. Then the wife of Williams 
was killed by falling over the rocks. He un 
dertook to take the wife of one of the Tahitans, 
whose comrades formed a plot to murder al] 
the Englishmen. The plot was discovered and 
revealed by the wives of the whites. Two of 
the Tahitans fled to the mountains, where they 
were killed by the others, to whom pardon had 
been offered if they would do so. Meantime, 
two of the men, Quintal and M’Koy, had sue- 
ceeded in distilling alcohol from a root, were 
constantly drunk, and abusive toward the na- 
tives, who again determined to murder all the 
whites. Five—Christian, Mills, Williams, Mar- 
tin, and Brown—were killed on the spot ; Smith 
fled severely wounded down the rocks, but the 
Tahitans promised to spare his life if he would 
return ; Young was hidden by the women, with 
whom he was a favorite ; Quintal and M’Koy 
fled to the mountains, where they remained un- 
til summoned back, peace having apparently 
been restored. But the whites felt that their 
only security lay in the death of the natives ; 
they fell upon them by surprise and killed them 
all. Soon, however, M’Koy while drunk fell 
over the rocks, and Quintal became so outra- 
geous that Adams and Young killed him in self- 
defense. 

These two were now the sole survivors of the 
fifteen men who had seven years before landed 
upon the island. How and when occurred the 
great change which took place in these two men 
is not told. All that is told is, that they sought 
out the Bible and Prayer-book of Christian, and 
entered a most religious life. Young died of 
asthma, in 1800, not, however, until he had in- 
structed Adams, who could barely read, and 
not write; and he, the sole man on the island, 
became the guardian and instructor of a com- 
munity of more than a score of women and 
young children, As the children grew up they 
were married by Adams, according to the form 
laid down in the Prayer-book, the ring, used for 
all, having been made by him. The son of 
Christian took for wife the widow of Edward 
Young, a woman quite old enough to be his 
mother, and so became step-father to the tall 


* It has been stated that this Prayer-book was the 
one which had been presented to Peter Heywood by 
his mother. But Lady Belcher, who probably received 
the account from her step-father himself, says that when 
Heywood escaped from the wreck of the Pandora, “ the 
only thing he preserved on this occasion was his Prayer- 
book, the last gift of his mother, which he carried be- 
tween his teeth.” 
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oung man, almost of his own age, who accom- 
panied him on his visit to the British ship. 

If the astonished their 
visitors, the latter were no less amazed at the 
The island, 


islanders were at 
aspect of this little community. 
ipparently about a dozen miles in cireuit, rose 
to the height of a thousand feet, the steep cliffs 
flown to the water’s edge being clothed with 
palm, banyan, cocoa-nut, and bread-fruit trees, 
while in the valleys were plantations of taro- 
root, yams, and sweet-potatoes. The village, 
which consisted of five houses, that being the 
number of families, was situated on a level plat- 
form high above the ocean, shaded with broad- 
leafed bananas and plantains. ‘The houses 
were of wood, two stories in height, each hav- 
ng its pig-pen, poultry-house, bakery, and 
another for the manufacture of tappa, the sub- 
stitute for cloth, a kind of paper made by pound- 
ing together layers of the inner bark of trees. 
he population now numbered forty-six. The 
young men, all born on the island, were finely 
formed, tall, the average height being five feet 
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QUINTAL, SARAH M’KOY. 


ten inches, some of them exceeding six feet. 
rhe young women were also tall, one, not the 
All had white 
teeth, and profuse black hair, neatly dressed, 
Their 
features were of a decidedly European cast, the 
Their 
dress consisted of a loose bodice reaching from 
of mantle thrown 
over the shoulder, and reaching to the ankles, 
which was thrown aside when at work. Their 
feet were bare. A photograph, taken many 
years after, of Maria Christian, Ellen Quintal, 
and Sarah M’Koy, daughters of these young 
women, gives a perfect representation of those 
The 


young people were then mostly unmarried, for 


tallest, was five feet ten inches. 
and ornamented with wreaths of flowers. 
complexion being a clear brunette. 


waist to knees, with a sort 


who were seen by the English captains. 


Adams discouraged very early marriages, as 
the girls would then necessarily be occupied 
with the care of their children; and he also in- 
culeated upon the young men the necessity of 
having made some provision for a family before 


entering into any matrimunial engagement. 
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women were mainly occupied in mak- | er Christian, and daughter of that little 


the younger worked in the fields 
ersand brothers. Their strength 
astonished their visitors, ‘* One 
iys Captain Pipon, ‘* accompanied 
, carrying on her shoulders, as a 
of yams, over such roads 

» scarcely passable by any 

its, and over which we 
cramble with the help of our 
with this load on her shoulders 


from rock to rock like a young | 


1 sexes were expert Swimmers, 


than by their attractive persons 


tors charmed by the gentle man- | 


ners al sincere piety of the islanders, 
‘*What most delighted us,” writes Captain Pi 


pon, ‘‘ was the conviction which John Adams | 


had impressed on the minds of these young 
of the propriety and necessity of re- 
thanks to the Almighty for the many 


before and after meals, and never 
touching food without asking a bless 
ym Him who gave it. They repeat the 


Prayer and the Creed morning and | 


evening. 


For another ten years we have no record of | 


the people, though the island was two or three 
times visited by whalers. In 1823 a vessel 
stopped there, and one of the crew was so 
charmed that he asked permission to remain. 
His name was John Buffett, a young man of 
much intelligenc 
ippointed to act as schoolmaster. About the 
ame time another seaman, John Evans, was 
eft by a whaler. Perhaps the charms of the 
young women had much to do with this. At 
all events, Buffett married a daughter of Young, 
and Evans one of Adams's. 

In 1825 Captain Beechy, of the Resolute, be- 
ing on a voyage of discovery, stopped at the 


island. He remained three weeks, and his ac 


count confirms all that had been said by Staines | 


and Pipon. He found the population to be 


sixty-six. The Resolute was provided with a| 


chaplain, and Adams embraced the opportunity 
of being formally married to the blind, bedrid- 
den old woman who had been his companion 
for five-and-thirty years. 

John Adams died in 1829, surrounded by 


the flock to whom he had so long been a pa- 
rent. But a successor had been strangely | 


raised up for him. 


with two men on board, appeared at the island. 
rhey had sailed from Callao, in Peru, 3500 
miles away. One of the men was so worn out 
that he died in a few days. The other, a man 
of thirty, who gave his name as George Hunn 
Nobbs, said he had come to end his days on the 
island. He possessed a good education, and 


had acquired some knowledge of surgery. His | 


earnest manner pleased the old patriarch, and 
he was appointed schoolmaster and surgeon. 
He soon married the grand-daughter of Fletch- 


| which he assumed. His mother, to whon 


vi 
who had been brought an infant on the Bo = 
and upon his death-bed Adams appointed hin 
pastor, 

For more than thirty-five years no one kn 
any thing of his history and antecedents. 
first disclosed it in 1852 to Admiral Mores 
He was the illegitimate son of a British may 
quis, whose name is not given, and so we ar 
ignorant of the name—Paget, Cholmond 
Cecil, Stewart, Beresford, or wh: 
which he had such right as an illeg 
has to his father’s name, instead of the 
Ih I 


was always tenderly attached, was the da 


| ter of an Irish baronet, who, having been im 


plicated in the Irish rebellion, was lost in at 
tempting to escape to France. His motly 


| formed a fixed resolution that he should nev 
| accept a favor from his father’s family, and o1 


| ‘ 
her death-bed, when he was two-and-twenty 
vhich they enjoy. They never omit | 


years old, she exacted of him a promis¢ 

he would not even use a sum of money invest 
ed a score of years before for his support. SI 

placed him with a family named Nobbs, and in 
sisted that he should assume their name. |) 
1811, then being twelve years old, he was placed 
in the navy through the influence of Admiral 
Murray. But, after some years, his mother 
learning that inquiries had been made about 


| him—probably by his father—took him fron 


the navy and placed him at school. In 181( 


| he accepted a berth on a vessel fitted out fo 
He was received, and soon | 


the service of the South American patriot 

Of his adventures we can here give but a bar 
outline. While in charge of a prize he was 
captured by the Spaniards, and set to carrying 
stones to repair the forts at Callao, wearing 
irons of fifty pounds’ weight. He escaped by 
secreting himself on board a New Bedford 


whaler, rejoined his ship, which made many 


prizes; and in 1817 he was able, he says, t 
send $700 to his ‘* poor mother, who sadly need 
ed it.” In 1818, he, with thirty-six others, in 
an open launch, cut out a large merchant-shij 
from under the guns of Arica. His share of 
the prize-money amounted to $2000, half of 
which he sent to his mother. In the succeed 
ing three years he took part in several hazard- 
ous enterprises, among which was Cochrane's 
famous exploit of cutting out a Spanish frigate 
from under the guns of Callao. In 1822 he 
was recalled to England by his mother, who 


|} soon died. In 1823 he went to Sierra Leone 
A year before a little launch of eighteen tons, | 


as chief mate of a vessel. Of nineteen persons 
only four lived to return. In 1824 he went 
back to Africa as commander of the same ship, 
and lay sick with fever for six weeks, but re- 
covered so as to take his ship back. He then 
resolved to quit England forever, and take up 
his residence on Piteairn Island. Collecting 
his little property, he sailed for Calcutta in 
1825. There he remained nearly two years; 
then sailed on the ship Ocean, of New York, 
for Callao. Here, after much delay, he found 
a man named Bunker, who had an unfinished 
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sunch, which he had no means of completing. 
Nobbs invested all his means in purchasing a 

of this, on condition that the two should 
her for Pitcairn Island, where he ar- 
1) the 28th of October, after a voyage of 
ks, and began his new life, of which we 
ve more to say. 


0 a severe drought occurred on the 


| fears were felt that it 


! 8 small area 
ot afford support to the population, and 


resolved to 
ihiti, where Queen Pomare of. 
rant of fertile land. 


in a government vessel. 


ious deliberation it 


was 


na large £ 


Ve 


ir 
; licentiousness of the Tahitans was ab 
to the pure Pitcairners, and they re 


in six months. 

n Island had already come to be fre 

1 in 1832 a man of 

le called himself 
ia Hill; said he belonged to the family of 

Duke of Bedford, and had been sent by the 


sh government to assume chief authority 


visited by 


Ships, 


sixty years lan¢ 


island. “The simple natives were, above 
gs, anxious to be recognized as a part 
They yielded faith to 
and he set up, and for 
rs maintained, a reign of terror. He 
first of all to drive off the three 
When Nobbs was taken si k, Hill 

his friends from visiting him, and re 
al 
Buffett was brought, upon some trump 
ge, before a court, of which Hill was 
and suffett 
ung up by the hands, beaten till his head was 


British empire. 
Hil 


l’s re presentations : 


yea 


allow him medicines from the gener 


ury, executioner. was 


ken and his hand dislocated, flogged with a 
it-0’ and fined. Hill 
» induce Evans’s wife to leave him; 


tir 


Caine 


nine-tails, endeavored 


not suc 
in this, he tried to have Evans taken 
way by a man-of-war, which happened to arrive. 

uiling in this, he promulgated a law of treason, 

nd when Evans asked for a written copy of it, 
e was tried and flogged. It is impossible to 

ecount a tenth of the mad freaks of this man. 
rhe result was that the three Englishmen and 
heir families were driven from the island, re- 
maining absent for some years, 

Finally, however, the islanders were con- 
vinced that Hill was an impostor, and petition- 
ed that he might be taken away. In 1838, 
after six years, a British ship was sent to take 
Who the man was, whence 
he came, and what further became of him, no 
one knows. After Hill’s deportatic n the exiles 
returned, and Mr. Nobbs, by special request of 


him to Valparaiso. 


the islanders, resumed the exercise of his func- 
tions. 

During the following ten years the island 
was visited more frequently, especially by whal- 
ers to procure water and vegetables, for which 
they bartered articles which the inhabitants 
needed. Shoes were in special demand; but 
the women had yet to go barefoot, for ladies’ 
shoes formed no part of the outfit of a whaler. 
Even the roughest sailors were touched by the 


663 
honesty and piety of this people, and one of 
them declared that if any insult were offered t 
any of them, especially toa fe » the 
would not live long after he came 
vessel, In 1841 influenz: 

1 off a tenth of 
British ship Cura 
the cay tain, 


the Bount 


the charred hull; h 


had been su1 K, 


after a sub 
tain was a 
Heywood ; 
of 
present of 


W idow 


perfect remembra 
whom she had 


British s 


“T ran on till 
peared in tl 
summit in tl 
I bore up, al 
that there w 
We 


red 


fired ag 
nsign, 
white flag is 


soon two whal 
were 

lows § 

thers 

as white 
muting ’ 
honest, ope 
ty; but a strap; 
pliot for the 

ich Tamu 
ily has the 
on shore. landir 


whose experience can be od. 1 


s this: 


ounts a rock that 
watch 

er moment, m 

which h: ( ying a ose to th reakers as pos- 

the 

frequently 


’ “a ba : 
oke o eing nec u 


sible, lakes ess 


heavy breakers, 
without a st y, except 
when all 
and 


1 boat in 


to steer her, till th ( \ ! 1@ TOCKS, 


d inger 1 ver. ut, a is turn is very 1 irrow 


sharp, it requires skil 
for 

dash the boat to plece 
heights we lined with inhabit 
fernales, with Mr. Nobbs, + 
head. All crowded 

shake al! their har 
kiss them, and they aj 
found my cap ornam 
and amidst laughter 
cliffs. This is no easy task ever 
to me it would have |! 
Mr. Nobbs called to one of the g ladies to come 
and he Ip me. She seized my arm, ar d carried me up 
without the aid of my feet, without any apparent ef- 
fort on my part. All my officers were similarly treat- 
ed, and decorated with garlands not only around their 
hats but their nucks. We marched to the top of the 
cliff, and there met with the remainder of the com- 
munity. Among others, I was introduced to the only 
remaining female of the original Tahitans, who is 
very old, and ha eye, but still continues to 
walk about. We to the school-room, which is 
furnished with cross-benches, fitted with inkstands, 
etc.; and at the upper end a table and seat for the 
master, and against the end is the pulpit or reading- 
desk, for the school-room is the church on Sundays. 


land experience to get 
side would 


rocks. The beach 


safely; 1 trifling deviation on either 


s on the and 
above it ints, mostly 


at their 


stor wher, 
1round me, and as I could not 
once, I thought it better to 

d to like this well. 

i with a garland of f 


and jokes we began to ascend the 


I soon 


lowers, 


g man, and 
practicable, had not 


a stror 
een quite 


S lost an 


went 
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the Church of England 


p 
* Evil and crime seem unknown among them; their 
very simplicity 


ness of innocen 


toward us showed such a conscious- 
», or rather ignorance of evil, that fa- 
iarities such as pass between brothers and sisters 
re soon established. The dress of the females is 
but th is a long white 
jacket or short skirt, with a dark-colored wrapper, 
which is fastened around the waist, and hangs down 
‘hey wear no shoes orstockings. Their 
ed, but the hair is turned up behind 
manner, which needs no comb to keep 
it I , they say, would be in their way 
when conveying a load of yams, and they pride them- 
» weight they are able to carry from the 
landing-place to the top of the cliff. A girl of sixteen 
will carry over two hundred - weight. 
are built of wood, and show progressive 
nt mechanical part of them which 
disgrace Most of 


mil 
Ww 


varied ; kind of 


most useful 


inkles. 7 


ire uncoV 


to the 
heads 


in an ingenious 
in place. Combs 


selves on th 


or seventec 
The houses 
in the 


improveme 
a European tradesman, 


would not 
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them are ornamented with prints and looking-glass- 
es; one had an American clock, which, however, woul 
not go. The owner said he did not care, for the sun 
was the best time-piece. They rise before the sun, 
eat when they are hungry, and sleep when they are 
tired, and have no rules for the disposal of their time, 
except on Sundays, when they attend church twic 
at the stated times, and on that day Mr. Nobbs winds 
up his watch, and sets it by aid of a meridian iin 
marked on the floor of his house.” 


January 23, 1850, was celebrated as a gal 
day, it being the sixtieth anniversary of th 
settlement of the island. Prayers were held, 
and a salute fired from the gun of the Bounty, 
which had been fished up five years befor 
from the water where it had lain for more than 
halfa century. In March of that year an in 
cident happened which proved of some import- 
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» to the islanders. <A party of five gentle- 
n, among whom were Baron Thierry and 
Mr. Carleton, landed from a bark, intending to 
but a few hours. But rough weather came 
ind after standing off and on for two days, 
vessel sailed away, and the visitors were 
behind. Mr. Carleton, who was an 
nlished undertook to train 
ind so apt were his pupils, that in a fort 
t they could not only sing the church serv- 


ac- 


musician, a 


t perform quartettes, glees, and catches. 
mal anthem, ‘‘ God Save the Queen,”’ 
They have, how- 


their special favorite. 
a Piteairn anthem of their own, com 
1 by Mr. Nobbs, set to the music of 
sseau’s Dream,” the first verse of which 


D 
I 


“Mid the mighty Southern Ocean 
Stands an isolated rock, 
ichéd by the surf’s commotion, 
en by the lightning’s shock. 
Hark those strains to heaven ascending, 
From those slopes of vivid green, 
1 and young their voices blendir 


God preserve Britannia’s Queen! 


Ol 


In 1852 Admiral Moresby, the British com 
ler on the Pacific station, visited the isl 

n a special invitation, signed by the wo 

His son, Mr. Fortescue Moresby, who be- 

ime a great favorite with the people, who des- 
gnated him as ** Fortey,” wrote a very interest- 
iccount of the visit, which is given by Lady 
The Admiral found that the island 
rs were very anxious that Mr. Nobbs should 
ive regular episcopal ordination, in order 


that he 


? 
B he 


might be qualified to administer the 

crament of the Eucharist. He offered 
take him to Valparaiso, and to provide him 
Mr. Nobbs 
accompanied by his young daughter Jane, 
ff whom we shall have a glimpse hereafter, 


to 


with a passage thence to England. 


went, 


who was to be left at Valparaiso, to be taught 
some things which she could not learn on the 
island. Mr. Nobbs reached England on the 
16th of October, 1852, and a week after was 
ordained deacon by Dr. Blomfield, Bishop of 
London, who a short time after thus wrote of 
him: **We have all been very much pleased 
with Mr. Nobbs’s good sense and right feeling 
I earnestly pray that 
it may please God to continue to him the bless- 


and genuine simplicity. 


ng which has hitherto been vouchsafed to his 
disinterested and self-denying labors.” On the 
24th of November he was ordained as priest, 
and entitled “ Chaplain of Pitcairn Island,” 
with a salary of £50 from the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel. After preaching 
ce or twice in London, being presented to the 
Queen, who gave him portraits of herself and 
the royal family, he set out on his return on 
the 17th of December, and on the 14th of May, 
1853, reached Pitcairn Island. He brought 
with him his daughter Jane, of whom Mr. For- 
teseue Moresby writes: ‘*The Admiral 
much pleased with the progress made by Jane 
Nobbs. She has learned to sew neatly, besides 


was 


665 


other domestic accomplishments, without losing 
her pretense to simplicity and modesty.” 
A 


™ 


Things had not gone well on the island, 
a fa 


ine, and the people for months had been obliged 


severe drought had occasioned almost 
to live on pumpkins, berries, 
A tew days after his he 


enza broke out, and so rapid was its progress 


cocoa-nuts, 


and 


beans. return t influ 


that in a week there were not ten persons capa 
ble of attending to thei: 


ulation of the 


own wants. ‘The pop 


island had now increased to 172, 


A su 


and it 


of whom 75 were communicants. 


ccession 


} 


of untavorable seas« ns tollowed became 


apparent that the island could not long st pport 
its population. r attach 
} ] 


ment to each other that they would no 


Yet so strong was the 
of emigrating, except as a body, ar 
other 


their isolation from the great world. 


some island, where they could 
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Norfolk Island, near New 


about twelve times as large as 


About this time 
South Wales 
Pitcairn—which had long been used as a Brit- 
ish penal settlement, was abandoned for that 
purpose, and the government proposed to give 
it to the Pitcairners. The people sorrowfully 
acceded to the necessity of removal. On the 
Ist of May, 1856, they held their last service in 


their church. An infant newly born was bap 
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tized by the name of Priscilla Pitcairn Quintal : 
‘*So named,” says Mr. Nobbs, ‘as she will in 
all probability be the last born of this com- 
munity on the island 
whole community embarked on a vessel pro- 
vided by the British government, and after a 
stormy voyage of five weeks reached their new 
home, 

A letter written by Mrs. Nobbs soon after 
their arrival gives a quaint insight into the life 
which these people had led. ‘Every thing,” 
she writes, ‘‘was so strange! The immense 


Two days after the 


houses, the herds of cattle grazing, and, in the 
distance, the gigantic Norfolk pines, filled us for 
the moment with amazement. I was conduct- 
ed to the Government-house, and seated by a 
good fire in the drawing-room (I have learned 
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that name since), which was the first fire I had 
ever seen in a dwelling-house, and an excellent 
addition to my previous ideas of domestic com- 
fort.” Mr. Patteson, the chaplain to the Bish- 
op of Melanesia, gives a vivid description of 
the Pitcairners as they appeared a month after 
their arrival at Norfolk Island : 


“T landed, and met Mr. Nobbs and family, and plen- 
ty of men and women—thirty families—sixty married 
people, and one hundred and thirty-four children and 
young men and women. I had tea at Mr. Nobbe’s 
house, and afterward asked to hear some of the young 
people sing, which they did beautifully—in parts. 
About twenty-four came to the house, and sang, for 
two hours and a half, psalms, hymns, and ended with 
‘God Save the Queen,’ admirably sung. The simple, 
modest, and manly behavior—the gentle looks of all, 
men and women—every thing about them, quite con- 
firms all that I had read. The men are darker than the 
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Italians, but with no shade of black; it is more of the 
bright copper-color. The women are scarcely distin- 
shable from English women. The men wear shirts, 
serge jerseys, and a sailor costume in general, many 
without shoes or socks. The women are chiefly dressed 
na loose kind of robe; all modest and quiet, but with- 
ut any appearance of fear. They all have the dress 
of poor people, with the feelings of gentle born and 
nurtured. Two of John Adams’s daughters—the old- 
est people on the island—are really magnificent wo- 
men, like queens; old Hannah with long black hair 
flowing to her waist, though sixty-five years old.” 


Upon the whole the Pitcairners were not 
The island 
was rock-bound, and hardly accessible. This 
perhaps did not displease them. But the spot 
where their settlement was placed was bleak 
and bare of trees, though the interior was well 
wooded and beautiful. The fertile 
when irrigated, but the scarcity of running wa- 


well pleased with their new home. 


soil was 


ter made many promising crops abor 
insects and drought caused three ¢ rops of maize 
out of five to fail. five de 
grees farther from the equator that 
Island, and the people missed the bread-fruit 


and cocoa-nuts to which they had been accus 


Ive; and 
The latitude was 


Pitcairn 


tomed. In a couple of years two families, 
named Young, returned to their old home. Of 
these we shall merely mention that they were 
visited on Pitcairn Island in 1869, when there 
were in all seventeen, of whom thirteen—ten 
girls and three boys The last 
intelligence from these people is contained in a 
letter dated July 37. 1868. Th 
altogether favorable: 


were children. 


e account is not 


“The last merchant-ship touched here last August, 
so that we are very short of clothing. We ought to be 
very thankful that we are blessed with health, as we 
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NAOMI NOBBS, 


have no medicine on the island. 
50 fish. 


cattle, 
failure « 


Meat is scarce, and 
We have some sheep and goats, but no 
» hogs are diseased. There bas been a 
the yam crops, 80 that our principal food is 
sweet-potatoes and plantains. Oranges are plentiful, 
and is and pine-apples, so that we make out 
in the eating line. Most of the people 
would rather be on Norfolk Island than here.” 


We 
and 


view 


ban 


nrett ell 
pretty well 


return to the emigrants on Norfolk Isl- 
Mr. Nobbs took, on the whole, a cheerful 
of the.situation. ‘*The land,” he wrote, 
1859, ‘‘is a goodly land, and needs nothing 
a contented mind and a grateful heart to 
render it productive and pleasant.” 


in 
but 
His con- 
tentment was perhaps a little increased by a 
government grant of £50 a year in addition to 
the like sum given him by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel. Besides the culti- 
vation of the soil, the people took to whaling, 
with very fair success. In this same letter we 
get a bit of domestic history. Jane Nobbs had 


grown up. Her photograph taken at this time 


shows her to be decidedly pretty. 
mander of a Sydney whaler, who had occasion- 


The com- 


NOBBS, 


ally stopped at the island, had proposed for 
in marriage; and her father writes: 


“He will probably return in a few months, when, | 
suppose, if nothing turns up to his disadvantage, th 
wedding will take place. Now you will inquire, ‘Wh 
does not the silly girl marry one of her own people? 
Well, the reasons are not very reconcilable, and may 
be answered very briefly. In the first place, there ar 
but two men near Jane’s age unmarried. One of these 
is of deficient intellect, and the other is of so tacitun 
a disposition that he would hardly speak for months 
if not spoken to; in fact, no girl ever expects Robert 
Buffett to make her an offer. Jane is now twenty- 
three years of age, and any of the lads four or five years 
younger than herself would be rejected with contempt. 
I suppose if she don’t marry an Englishman or ar 
American—and she has had offers from both—she wil 
remain single. The matter is a source of anxiety bott 
to my good wife and myself. However, I will use al 
prudence, with a prayerful attention to my duty as a 
parent, and then will leave the result to Him who has 
graciously said, ‘I will pour my Spirit upon thy seed, 
and my blessing upon thine offspring.’ ” 


Two years later we get at the dénouement 
of Jane Nobbs’s love-life. In a letter to Ad 
miral Moresby she says, incidentally : ** As to 
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the affair of my getting married, I leave it en 
tirely to the will of the all-wise Providence. If 
t should be His will that we should get mar 
ied. I trust He will bless us; but, if otherwise, 
then ‘ His will be done’ also; but, I assure you, 
[| A year later we find, in 

tter from her father: ‘* Jane was married a 
‘ow months since to her cousin, John Quintal.”’ 
So that the ** him” was neither the young sail- 
ir, nor any Englishman or American, nor the 
nan deficient of intellect, nor taciturn Robert 
Buffett, but one of those fellows four or five 


ve him sincerely. 


years her junior, whose offers it was presumed 
vould have been ‘‘ rejected with contempt.” 

‘he question of getting husbands grew to be 

her a serious matter. The British governor 
it Sidney was asked to ‘‘ look out for husbands 
for several young damsels who were growing 
ip without a proper supply of the article,” but, 
says he, ‘*I found it beyond my power to meet 
the demand. I could not get a single eligible 
jffer. No applicant that I could approve pre- 
sented himself. a different stamp 
to the island, but 
the application.” 
who to the girls 
did present them- 
selves, and, not greatly to the liking of Admi 
ral Moresby and Mr. Nobbs, got themselves 
vives from the fair islanders. 

In 1868 Mr. Nobbs writes: ‘‘ We are going | 
m in our usual quiet way, but not greatly im- 
proving our condition in worldly matters ; hav- 


Several of 


iY 


pplied for leave to proceed 
n no case did I accede to 
3ut in course of time men 


themselves seemed ‘‘eligible” 


> 
ng 


at all times a good supply of food, but not 
if other domestic requirements, by reason that 
hips rarely visit us, and the island produce is 
iot demanded in the colonies of New Zealand 
ind Australia. We at this moment number 
exactly three hundred persons, and, somewhat 
ingular, there are one hundred and fifty of 
‘ither sex. The births last year were eighteen, 
There are 
linety children being educated, and the parents 
pay £1 a year for each child, which is divided 
mong the teachers in this manner: £40 for | 
the principal, who is a son of mine; £25 for 


leaths four, from whooping-cough. 


| tion of grace, mercy, and peace. 
| long been engaged in laying the foundations of our new 


| by bidding you God-speed, and that the d 


669 


the next in rank, who is myself, until the arrival 


of another son whom I am daily expecting from 
Sydney; and two pupil-teachers at £12 
£6 respectively. ‘The few surplus pounds are 
expended in paper, ink, etc. My threescore 
years and ten are beginning to weigh heavily 


and 


upon me, my hearing being especially impair- 
ed.” There were living two children of the 
mutineers of the Bounty ; one, Arthur Quintal, 
seventy-six years of age, being ‘‘the oldest man 
on the island, with something of the spirit of 
the old Covenanters.” The next year, 1869, 
was a sad one for the community, thirty of its 
members having died. In the twelve years 
since the landing on Norfolk Island, there had 
been two hundred and four births and seventy- 
two deaths, of which almost half were in this 
one year. Leaving this death-year out of view, 
there is probably no community on the globe 
where the births show such a preponderance 
over the deaths. 

We close our sketch of the Pitcairn Islanders 
with an extract from a letter of Mr. Nobbs to 
Lady Belcher, written on the 10th of January, 


| 1870: 


“From our coral-fenced austrine hacienda of twenty 
miles circumference, glowing beneath a midsummer 
and nearly vertical sun, accept our New-Year’s saluta- 
We have all the day 


church (All-Saints’), and humbly trust we shall be per- 
mitted to finish it by the middle of this year. It is to 
be of wood, one hundred feet long and forty feet wide. 
In consequence of increasing deafness (one of the three 
warnings) I am constrained to relinquish my superin- 
tendence of Sunday and day schools. The latter I 
used to visit every Friday to catechise the children; 
but I can do so no longer. I am most grateful that 
for forty-one years (since 1828) I have been enabled to 
do my duty in that state of life in which I humbly trust 
it was His good pleasure to place me; and now, provi- 
dentially, there is other help at hand, that my people 


| will not be neglected, or sustain much loss whenever 


my number is made. And now, my dear Lady, I close 
escendants of 
the Mutineers of the Bounty may have grateful cause 
to felicitate themselves on your exposition of their 
fathers’ derelictions and provocations. 
“Yours, in verity, 
“Grorar H. Nopss.” 


PITOAIRN SETTLEMENT, NORFOLE ISLAND, 
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BOWERY, SATURDAY NIGHT. 


INFANT GERMANY, 


FF\HE more noticeable features of the growth 

of New York city, from its grotesque and 
singular germ in the little Dutch village on the 
southern end of Manhattan Island, have been 
to acertain extent forced upon it by topograph- 
ical peculiarities, both of land and water; but 
social and national groupings have also exer- 


cised an important agency. Like has sought 


and clung to its like, and as strenuously shunned | 


ind avoided its unlike or its opposite, until now, 


speaking within limits, different classes and na- | 


tionalities have assumed and occupied their dif- 
ferent almost as distinctively as if 
assigned to them by despotic edicts of the Mid- 
dle Ages. Neither has the city’s growth been 
at all subservient to the prophecies or plans of 


*‘ quarters” 


those who have sought to direct or control it. 


Nothing has gone as it was meant to go, nor is 
any thing where, according to map and calcu- | 


lation, it should be. The men who fondly 


, ‘ fad . | 
looked upon Chatham Square as the future cen- | 


tre of trade are not more hopelessly ‘‘ out” than 
those who pinned their faith to Pearl Street, or 
settled themselves for life within sight of the 
City Hall clock. 

If, however, we resign the doubtful task of 
prophesying what and where the city will be, 
there is a good deal in the study of the city as 
it is. Some one has put on record the remark 
that ‘*‘ New York is not by any means an Amer- 
ican city,” but he would have been nearer the 
truth if he had said, ‘*Hardly any of these 
New Yorks, scattered on and around Manhat- 
tan Island, are distinctively American.” Some 
of them have developed curiously composite 
characters of their own—constantly changing 
of course—not to be mated elsewhere in the 
world; and one of them, quite a large ‘‘ city 
within a city,” is sufficiently German in its 
characteristics to merit an especial description. 

Turning off to the right, or easterly, from the 
City Hall, is a street of varying width, irregu- 
lar direction, and no great length, destitute of 
all pretensions to beauty, architectural or oth- 


erwise, always dirty, crowded, and busy. Thix 
is Chatham Street, the main connection be 
tween the technically “ down-town” districts 
of New York and the swarming ‘east side. 
| It terminates in a very irregular open spac 
on what was once a pretty steep hill-side, know; 
}as Chatham Square, being about as far as pos 
jsible from that shape, or, indeed, from an 
| whatsoever. Here, also, terminate or begin 
las you please, a number of other streets. line 
3owery, an attempt at a short cut down to the 
|** Swamp” and the leather-men; Oliver, Eas 
| Broadway, and Catherine, running to the bank 
lof the East River; Division, stretching away 
| toward Corlear’s Hook; Worth, newly opene 
| through from Broadway and the west side, by 
| way of letting in the daylight of a broad busi 
| ness thoroughfare upon the darkness of the in 
| tervening ‘‘ Five Points,” and thereby destroy 
ing all the sombre and filthy romance of : 
once famous locality. 


tha 
Mott Street, runnin 

nearly parallel with the Bowery, is but a tene 
ment-house lane, and Doyer but a eu/ de sa 

while all the others are legitimate and more o 
| less important feeders of the Bowery—the grea 
| artery of the eastern side of Manhattan Island 
| and the Broadway of Germantown. 


Let no unlettered rustic win derision to him 
self by calling this great thoroughfare Bower 
Street, for it is ** The Bowery,” and nothing 
more. In the good old days when the memor 
of Hendrick Hudson and due reverence fo 
‘*their High Mightinesses” of Amsterdam ha 
not yet departed from Man-a-hatta, stout 
hearted and hard-headed old Governor Pete: 
Stuyvesant had his Bouwerie, or country seat 
out this way, and the highway thereto, out ot 
proper respect, derived its imperishable nam 
therefrom. 

In some of the earlier maps, to be sure, pre 
pared by presumptuous Yankees or usurping 
Englishmen, the Governor’s drive is degraded 
| to ‘* the high-road to Boston,” as if New York 
ers cared what settlements bordered on thei! 
highway after it had departed from the incom 
parable island. In the maps of 1766 a bette 
spirit is manifested by the supersciption ‘* Bow 
|ery Lane;” and in 1806 it was noted as the 
| ** Bowery Road,” connecting near what is now 
Union Square with the * Bloomingdale Road,’ 
and continuing its career higher up as th 
“road to Boston.’” On most of the later maps 
there is no attempt to add useless appendage 
to the simple and sufficient cognomen. 

In those ancient and excellent days of pas 
toral simplicity, on the left, as you went nortl 
from Chatham Square, lay the estates of th 
De Lanceys, and above them the broad lands 
of Dyckman and Brevoort, while on the right 
the old records give us the historic names of 
Rutgers, Bayard, Minthorne, Van Cortlandt, 
and others; and beyond and exceeding thes¢ 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





were the Bouwerie and other possessions ot 
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he Stuyvesants, who 
ive left 

if their ownership and 
cupanecy than all 
hers put together— 


th 
the 


more traces 


artly because 


ily yet 


retain much 
but 
" the 

d temper of the old 


pre yperty 9 


ore because of 


yovernor, and the pre 
osterously long life of 
he ‘*Stuyvesant pear 
tree,” at the corner of 
[Thirteenth Street. 
There can be little 
room for doubt in the 
any devout 
intiquarian but that 
e spirits of the stur- 
old 
Nieuw Amsterdam 
to 
haunts, and 


nind of 


burgomasters 
mntinue tutelize 
heir old 
lave exercised a ma 
terial influence in de 
termining the charac- 
er and nationality of 
nor 


their successors ; 
would it be altogether 
lifficult at the present 
find, 


summer 


aay to on some 


pleasant evening, sitting with 


‘vrauw’ or gossip in front of some Bowery 
or garten, the modern representative of 

“ Hard Koppig Peter” and his bellicose neigh 
bors, Solid and sturdy men were they—sturdy 
and solid men are these good and honest citi 
zens, and as eager for news of father-land and 
the stirring deeds of ‘“‘unser Fritz” as were 
their prototypes for the slow-coming tales of 
the prowess of Van Tromp and De Ruyter 
Not even the news by telegraph and the street 
railways can deny to the properly constituted 
mind the privilege of recognizing the flavor of 
the old times in what we assume to be the 
If nowadays we leave behind us the 
ind rattling slope of Chatham Square, with its 
‘old post-office” and its 
entralization, we find ourselves at once enter 


new, 
busy 


vanished hopes of 


ng a region which has not its exact parallel on 


this side of the Atlantic, or the other either. | 


[here are no gradations except a few ‘old 


clo’” shops. Chatham Street is itself, and has 


a character of its own, which it seems to have | 


been unable to push beyond the corner of Di- 
vision. Various lines of street railway con- 
verge from different directions toward the Bow 
ry; some, as the Third Avenue and others, 
entering it here, while others still, as the Fourth 
ind Madison avenue lines, come in at points 
higher up, The very cars with their passen 
gers have something special for the eyes of him 
vho would see. If observations are begun ear 
ly enough in the afternoon, it may be possible 


to “stratify” the successive loads to a certain 


his | 


OLD CLO’ BHOPS. 


extent, and study the uses of the Bowery as : 
main artery and thoroughfare. It is so on al 
days, but more especially on Saturday, wher 
the hours of labor terminate somewhat earlie 
than 
tween three and four o’clock, and pass from cai 


usual. Let us begin our researches be 
to car, as the pickpockets, who are plenty her 
on Saturday night, are accustomed to do. 

The Madison Avenue and 
lines hardly belong to the 
their loads nearer the City Hall, and 
through, not taking up or putting down many 
hereabout. 


Fourth Avenue 
Bowe ry 5 they get 


carry then 


made 


Their cargoes are largely 
Wall Street and 
merchants, with here and there an economical 
lady from 


up of spruce 


men down-town clerks and 


‘*above Fourteenth,”’ who has been 
shopping at low prices in the Bowery. Such, 
toc, at this hour, is in a great measure the cas¢ 
with even the closely packed cars of the Third 
Avenue—which is but an extension of the Bow- 
ery—for a surprisingly large number of our 
down-town men have their homes on the east 
side, as far up as Yorkville and Harlem. 
Thanks to the early-closing movement, the 
the and 
lower wards begin, a 


hard-worked attachés of wholesale 
shipping houses in the 
trifle later, to furnish their quota; but they, 
too, are for the most part through passengers, 
and we have little to do with them. Then, at 
various intervals, from four until six, with be- 
lated exceptions, lingering along till seven, o1 
even after, come swarms of weary and grimy 
mechanics and other workmen, with bevies ol 
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walls, and the news er 
" and concert bulletins, are 


‘Teutonic in type and lay 
guage. 

It is after six o'clock 
now, but the cars that 
pass are still densely 
packed. They might by 
likened unto human sar 
dine-boxes, but that 
living being ever vet say 
the little oily fishes cling 
ing that way on the 
side of their portable say 
cophagi. The workm« 
with their tools, of man 
fold shape and use, are on 
the front platforms, while 
inside are women with 
their arms full of finished 
work, or babies, while ey 


ery inch of standing 


laughing shop-girls and factory operatives, tired | room, and every last hope of holding on, are util 


enough, all of them, but buoyant for the mo- 
ment, at least, with the sense of relief from 
labor, and the certainty that the week has reach- 
ed an end, and that rest is before them. This, 
too, is almost a universal pay-day, and it is 
easy to discern in the countenances of these 
hildren of toil the traces of that peculiar feel- 
ng of satisfaction which is the sure effect of 
No matter if the sum 


money in the pocket. 


| 


be small, or how soon it is to vanish before the 


demands of the evening's necessities, for the 
moment the well-earned wealth is there, and 
they are rich. If Astor’s income is ten dollars 
a minute, and I have ten dollars, then for one 
minute I am as rich as he. 

The evening ride of a very large number, 
especially those of German birth, terminates 
in the Bowery, while, even of those who are to 
be carried beyond, many pause briefly here, to 
transact their modest shopping and marketing. 

But here we are at the lower terminus of 
the Bowery, and as yet there is nothing very 
brilliant about it; something rather of gloom 
seems to pervade the atmosphere; and so it 
will be later in the evening, in spite of the 
street lamps and the glare from the windows, 
as if shadows floated out from the over-crowd- 
ed tenement houses that loom in the darkness 
on either side. Here, in the dingy beer-shops 
and dirtier cellars, lurk some of the worst speci- 
mens of our foreign population, and uncanny 
forms of varied evil stop a moment to stare at 
you before they dive down dimly lighted stair- 
, ‘*The ex 
ile,” omnipresent in America, does not always 


ways or slink around the corners. 


present to us a more fascinating shade of char- 
acter than that which he was moulded into by 
his transatl 

Hereabout are multitudinous drinking-shops, 
ind ‘* hotels” of limited proportions ; but their 
broad sign-boards are almost invariably deco- 


intic circumstances and career, 


rated with German or Franco-German names 


and emblems. The very posters on the dead 


| queer, antiquated little edifices of wood o 


ized to the uttermost. It is hot to-night, and 
how that mass of over-packed humanity man 
ages to catch its breath is a problem for tl 
philosophers, 

There are some few manufacturing establish 
ments in and about the Bowery; but except 
these there are no ‘‘ wholesale” concerns, thi 
business carried on being for the most p 
strictly ‘‘retail.” As a consequence of t 
one of the first things to strike the eye of a 
wanderer from Broadway is the multiplicity of 
small, narrow-fronted shops, none of them 
deep, and, as a general thing, squeezed uncom 
fortably into sections of the lower stories of 








brick, whose total elevation would hardly react 
the second-floor of an average Broadway pal 
ace of trade. Lager-beer, the most intensely 
retail of all commodities, seems alone to aspir« 
to the dignity of full fronts and extended area. 


It is evident at a glance, however, that during 


y 
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the more active hours 
of the day the retail 
commerce is expand- 
for it 
the 
furniture, 
shoes, crockery, 


ng overflows 


upon sidewalks, 
and boots 
and 
hardware, and unlim- 
ited ‘‘notions” confine 
to a strait and narrow 
way the ample space 
Y allotted 
0 foot - passengers. 
Here and the 


merchant, male or fe- 


theoretically 
there 


male, paces seductive- 
y up and down among 
r infront of his heaps 
of and among 
these may be discerned 


wares 5 
numerous representa- 
tives of the ‘absentee 
landlords” of Judea, to 
the 
Bowery has proved in 


many of whom 


leed a land of promise, 
overflowing with mer- 
antile milk and hon- 
y. The larger part 
of these shops, it is 
worth while to notice, 
are thoroughly family 
affairs, containing both home and warehouse, 


and frugally employing the time and energies 
of all the generations gathered under the hum- 


ble roof, The father, spectacle $s on nose, May 
be plying his trade in the far corner; the mo- 
ther, baby on arm, may be chaffering with 
hard-to-please customers within, while keen- 
eyed youngsters of either sex watch from the 
threshold over the safety of the wares on the 
sidewalk. 
to discern, with an unerring instinct, the pause 
of the probable customer from the mere stare 
of curiosity, and the field of their survey is a 
poor one for the “ shop-lifter.” Most assuredly 


Keen-eyed, indeed, for they seem 


the business interests of the house will be well | 


served by the coming generation. 

On the‘ left, as we slowly make our way 
northward, is the Old Bowery Theatre, the 
news-boys’ elysium, and undisputed realm of 
the “yellow covered” drama. Here “‘ The Red 
Robber of the Blue Hills,” ‘* The Pirate’s 
Daughter,” and all the old-time glories of the 
sensation stage survive to draw crowds of en- 


thusiastic admirers, whose taste is yet above | 
with them—let 
| genuine Teutonic love of home : 


Shakspeare, if it has not attained the level of 
““The Black Crook.” Just at this present, 
however, the ample front and the tall bulletin- 
boards are placarded with the announcements 
of that unchained hero who “has sworn to 
liberate Ireland or die,” and whose portraits 
here are enough to make any one believe he 
will do it. Where cou/d George Francis Train 
be so utterly and appropriately at home as 
on the boards of the Old Bowery? His foot 
Vor, XLII.—No. 251.—43 


| 


FRUIT STAND, 


is on his native heath in the home of tragic 
farce. 

A few doors further up are the open portals 
of the Atlantic Garden, but it is too early yet 
to witness the evening resorts of the Germans 
in all their glory ; we must wait till supper and 
marketing are over for that. The streets are 
full, but the crowds are doing no strolling—they 
are for the most part hurrying homeward. A\l- 
most any body looks in place on Broadway, but 
more than half of the frequenters of that thor- 
oughfare would have an exceptional appear- 
ance here, ‘There is very little flash, and an 
of 
Even the work-girls have a solid and whole- 
some look, as if their toil sat lightly on them, 
while not a few of the rosy-cheeked lasses from 
over the Rhine would evidently sit heavily 
Not much beauty. 
No, you must wait till the next generation has 


immense amount genuine respectability. 


enough on toil or care. 


somewhat Americanized their type ; 
hope that they may retain their robust consti- 
tutions, 

These German friends of ours have brought 
America be thankful for it—a 
id family, but 
in this overcrowded city life they are com nelled 
to gratify it ‘r difficulties. 
of Bowery, for its entire length, the parallel 
streets are given up to tenement houses, while 


only let us 


und On either side 


the transverse streets to the eastward, on which 
| side the population is more German in its char- 
acter, are lined with long rows of unpretending 
two and three story dwellings, relics of an 














OLD BOWERY THEATRE 


earlier and less crowded era in the city’s history. 
Many of these tenement houses offer commodi- 
ous and decently arranged apartments, but the 
greater number aim only at packing the largest 
possible aggregate of humanity into the smallest 
possible modicum of space. ‘* Store-room” 
there is none, even for those whose thrift would 
otherwise enable and incline them to purchase 
housekeeping materials by larger quantities, 
and the poorer sort are, therefore, one and all, 
driven to the petty, vexatious, and uneconom- 
ical ‘* shopping” and marketing, which, in their 
turn, sustain these multitudinous small traders. 

An employment of the trite similitude which 
likens these swarming tenements to bee-hives 
suggests at once the further likeness, and with 
it the vast improvement to be gained by adopting 
the ‘‘co-operative principle,” which is the world- 
old key to success in honey-making. Co-oper- 
ation will come some day, in some shape, be- 
cause in the nature of things it is one of those 
future births which must come. 

The broad street is now but little lumbered 
or obstructed by vehicles, almost the only ones 
in sight being the crowded street cars that fol- 
low one another in such quick succession, There 
seems to be even a sort of lull or temporary thin- 
ning out of the crowds upon the sidewalk, for the 
Bowery world is at this moment largely occu- 
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| ley faces in the glare of the kerosene. 












pied with its Saturday. 
evening meal. Inthou- 
"i sands on thousands of 
narrow 
homes, 


and humb] 
up endless 
stairways, In secluded 
**back-buildings,” oye; 
half - deserted shops, 
where even the wide 
open windows afford 
but slight relief from 
the stifling heat and 
the varied fumes of 
German cookery, t} 

hard-worked and hun 
gry 





multitudes ar 
busy with the food 
which the Giver has 
sent them; andit may 
be there is less of dis. 
satisfaction and queru- 
lous discontent to } 

recorded against them 
on this Saturday even- 
ing than disgraces the 
luxurious tables of 
those whose pride ig 
nores the very exist- 
ence of such as they. 
Be it known, howey- 
er, that such of these 


Germans as are abl 
to boast of a houss 
and home of their 


own, for all their care- 
ful frugality, are no 
starvelings, and know 
how to base their goodly proportions on solid 
foundations of good fare. 

We have already purchased three dailies and 
as many weekly papers, as we came along, one 
of them illustrated, but all in the German 
tongue ; nor have we found a news-boy with any 
thing else. How they cling to their language 
and traditions! but how quickly a sort of queer 
Americanism creeps over and modifies, extern- 
ally and internally, not only themselves but these 
their publications! Nota single German news- 
boy, however, has yet made his appearance. 
| The infant Teutons do not take kindly to Bo- 
hemianism, 

It is getting along into the dusk of the even- 
ing, and on the street corners the fruit wagons 
and other ‘‘ stands” are beginning to show their 
| flaring torches of smoky kerosene, while their 
| salesmen are shouting forth their descriptions 
| of wares, and the wonderful cheapness of their 

prices. Here are the remnants of stocks of 
| oranges, lemons, etc., left over. from the day’s 
business in the down-town markets, closing out 
| at sacrifices alarming enough, in view of the 


| 





| fact that few of them would keep safely till Mon- 


day; and here are eloquent peripatetic soap 
| and patent-wonder vendors, each with his little 
knot of curious customers holding up their mot- 





But before Bowery does any thing 
extensive in the way of promenad- 
ng, or otherwise enjoying itself, it 
will make its purchases of supplies, 
and otherwise settle its commissary 
department, for over Sunday. Let 
us begin at Tompkins Market, an 
nstitution which is largely patron- 
ized by the Bowery, though not the 
only source of its supplies, by any 

ans. Itis a building of very re- 
spectable size, the upper part of 

i as the armory of 
nt, and 
it is located just where the Bowery 
is split by the Cooper Institute and 
Bible Hlouse into Third and Fourth 
avenues. It will at 
that both *‘ education” and * 
were required to effect any material 


1 is occupied 


me 


the famous Seventh Regi 


once appear 


piety” 


change in the prevailing character- 
istics of the great thoroughfare. 

The butchers and other dealers 
of Tompkins Market have brought 
down from other days an excellent 
for their and 
aristocratic customers 
from far, but not the 
most prosperous of them disdains 
to cater for the humble needs and 
limited purchases of their nearer 
Every thing is light and pleasant | 
and clean, nor is it difficult to assure one’s self 
that there must be a good deal of mild pleas- 
ure in the providing as well as in the consump- 
tion of our daily food. 

The family party nearest us on the right is 
one to gladden the heart of a dealer in solids, 
if not in liquids, 


reputation 
hey have 
come 


wares ; 


who 


neighbors. 


the pencil of Rembrandt, and a pipe worthy of | 


Pt NK ~ 


Ww \ 
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3ehold a burgomaster worthy 


A VERY LOW LIVER. 


its bearer! The boy, half grown as to height— 
if middle-aged laterally—will one day come 
here with a dame as keen and sprightly, in spite 
of her avoirdupois, as the motherly vrauw, 
whose fat forefinger is deciding which of the 
lordly cuts on the block shall go into his capa- 
cious basket. Others may weakly have their 
meat sent home for them; but she prefers to 
take it, and Wilhelm is content, for his round 
eyes testify that he will drezm of 
his burden all the way home as be- 
ing already tabled; for “ tabled” it 
will be on the morrow as surely as a 
‘* peace petition” to Congress, 

Hold your string tight, little girl ; 
it is a region of but doubtful com- 
fort for dogs with that expression 
of countenance, and he does well 
to cower close to your skimp little 
skirts. It is your turn now. 

‘“‘Vot you vants, eh ?” 

The reply is all but inaudible, but 
it is listened to kindly enough. 

‘‘ Shoost a little liver? Vell—” 

And though we know that the 
rates for liver are low, we judge 
that something of Dutch liberality 
went with the knife in separating 
that generous ‘‘ chunk.” 

‘¢ Ant dere’s a pone for de leetle 
tog.” 

That’s thoughtful. Where’s Mr. 
Bergh? We should have been apt 
to have forgotten a dog so preterca- 
ninely meek as that. 
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NOT AT HOME, 


But Bowery has other types than these, and 
yonder, striding wistfully, if somewhat proud- 
ly, past stall after stall, is one who hardly seems 
at home. Unmistakable, with his head of long 
flaxen hair, he has ‘student’ written all over 
him, and he has not been in America long 
enough to have received any other superscrip- 


tion. He may be a senator or a governor yet, 


and he has a faint look of Carl Schurz about | 


him; but now he has decided on ten cents’ 
worth of Bologna sausage, incomparable viand, 


which demands no fire, and has no tantalizing 


yvaste of bones to mock the record of its pur- | 


chased weight. 

What a pity Dickens had not been for a few 
weeks a Tompkins Market butcher, or, at least, 
had been forced to do 
) is marketing here until 
had photographed 
the groups around us! 

If he had gone out by 
the door, as we 
are doing, he would 
have found at the street 


ie 


south 


side, a little lower down, 
that broken line of emp- 
ty ‘‘ truck wagons,” and 
on the last of them that 
queer-looking lot of gen- 
uine Bowery ‘‘ gutter- 
snipes” of boys, brim- 
ful of mischief and all 
mirthful antics now, 
but to grow 
up into—who shall tell 
what? And that other 
lot—four of them—dick- 
ering with the squat old 
cake-woman on the 
curb-3tone for their 
evening lunch of cakes 
fruit. ‘That 
Bowery ‘‘ band,” 


the 


destined 


and is a 
and 
gentlemen 
from Italy muster three 


It 


young 


fiddles and a harp. 


can hardly be a disadvantage that the instru 
ments are about as large, musically speaking, as 
the brown-faced performers. What tune from 
the banks cf Styx or Arno can that be? Oh, 
they are tuni2xg up, and no wonder the crowd js 
puzzled to catch the air! Let us move on, 

** Coffees, teas, wines, liquors, wholesale and 


| retail.” You can buy almost any thing you want 


there, and a good many things you ought not 
to want, and the place is full, but it is worthy 
of note that the Germanic type is in a large mi 
nority among the customers. Can it be that 
lager has any thing to do with that? Perhaps 
we shall see. i 
| “Exchange?” We have noticed 
signs like that. No doubt the Germans bring 
with them heaps of outlandish coin, and these 
| small bankers are a necessary provision.” 
| Not a bit of it! These are the pernicious 
| dens of the lottery-policy dealers, and they are 
fewer here than elsewhere, in proportion to the 
population. So are the faro hells, of which 
Bowery maintains a few tenth-rate specimens. 
The Germans gamble, some of them; but it is 
not their national vice, and they are much too 
shrewd to invest their hard earnings largely 
| where the investment is sure to be so sadly 
‘¢ permanent.” 
Here are other features, however, which offer 
powerful proof that the pawnbrokers ought not 
|to be the enemies of the poor; and if it were 
not for our miserable laws these evidently flour- 
ishing establishments would be replaced by the 
| Monts-de-Piété with which these people from 
the Rhine-land were familiar beyond the sea. 
| Saturday night is the regular period for the 


several 
és 
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redeeming of pledges 
Even if 
or vicious expenditure 
will surely 
household 
again before the 
week still lin- 
vering pride and hope 
of better things will 
carry them homeward 
once more. It is sad to 
see the shadowy d 
open so frequently ; 


scant Ww 


ages 
bring the 
treasures 
here 


out, 


18 


oors 
but 
there are more mourn- 
ful testimonies in the 
glaring windows yon- 
der, where the ‘‘ unre- : 
deemed pledges” are \ Ns 
offered for sale. Jew- “Sy 
elry of every shape and ‘ AN SS SS 
device, medals of mer- 
it, 
musical 
weapons, chess-men, 
battered plate, antiqua- 
ted time-pieces—heir- 
looms of a more frugal or more fortunate an- | 
cestry. Somehow—who shall guess how ?—for 
ull these sad collaterals the appointed day went 
by, and here they are, each with its untold story. 
There is a dull look on some of them, discolored 
spots and corrosions: tears will rust almost any 
thing. 

If there is any feature that is more character- | 
istic of the Germans than their love of home, it 
is their sociability. 


jeweled ‘‘ orders,’ 
instruments, 


Americans are at once gre- 

garious and exclusive—witness the crowded sol 

itude of our immense hotels, and the swarming 

isolation of our watering-places. Englishmen 

are neither one thing nor the other, being meve- 

ly insular, and as much insulated as the condi- 

tion of their individual pockets will admit. A| 
shrewd look around us, and up and down a few 

of these parallel and side streets, will give us a| 
tolerable notion of the several descriptions of | 
‘*homes” supplied by the civic geography of this | 
quarter, and the percentage of them is by no| 
means large in which one would care to spend | 
the evening, more e specially a Saturday evening | 
in summer. What is to be done, then? Shall | 
the multitudinous heads that peer out of the | 
windows, as if reaching for air, remain there all | 
the evening? Some of them will, if they can 
not help it. Shall all the human bees of these 
hives swarm around the natrow stoops and 
entry ways? They are crowded with chatter- | 
ing coteries of beings of all ages, and yet but a 
feware there. Promenade these narrow and ill- 
smelling streets? Yes, that also, if it does not 
rain; but that is indeed a barren resource, and 
woefully insufficient. What then? Why, here 
is the cause and secret of the endless cafés, beer- 
cellars, and “ gartens,” and their innumerable 
little tables with chairs for four, and their large 
round tables with chairs for a dozen. The Celt | 
or the Yankee may march up to the bar, alone | 


| a high point, for good or evil, the idea of “ 


NIGHT. 


Pe, rane 


A GERMAN INSTITUTION, 


or in company, and take his more or less fiery 
stimulus, like a “ health to the dead,” 
and in silence. But who ever 
German, in his right mind, take his Saturday- 
evening lager all alone? You will not witness 
such a solecism this evening, though the hour 


standing 


yet saw a true 


| for recreation has arrived, and the public resorts 


are full. 
“Yes, no doubt; that’s all very well for the 
men, but what of the women and children?” 
What of them? You shall see, and at the 
same time learn a lesson that is worth learning. 
If these Germans could only ‘‘naturalize” the 
idea of making a family matter of ail amuse- 
ments, 
hood by going 


isgrace their man- 
where they dare not take their 
wives and children with them. 

But there are French here as well as Ger- 
mans, and both nationalities have developed to 


fewer men would d 


cafe 
life,” even as the Americans have gone mad 
after hotels and their unhomelike horrors. The 
| painted bills of fare at the entrances, with prices 
annexed, announce that sustenance for the body 
can be obtained at the most reasonable prices. 
He must indeed be a poor man who can not 
make out to dine at these Not that an 
opportunity can not be obtained hereabout to 


rates, 


| order an expensive dinner, and that, too, cooked 


by experts of Parisian training; but the major- 
ity of Bowery purses incline to the more mod- 


| est and moderate establishments. 


As for the lager-beer sa/ons, their name is le- 
gion, with legions of names. ‘The larger and 


| more pretentious supply more or less of music 


—some of it of a very excellent character, and 
alas! of a character as debased and 
execrable as that of those who make it and the 
audiences who hear it; for Bowery has its 
‘** free concert halls,” as evil and disgusting, if 


some of it, 
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THE HERO OF THE BOWERY DRAMA. 


possible, as those of Broadway, though not near- 
ly so numerous. Time was, if we may trust tra- 
dition and the police records, when this region 
was the peculiar hunting-ground of ruffianism, 
and the “‘ Bowery Boy” has received an estab- 
lished place in the local drama and flash litera- 


ture; but the worst of that passed away with | 
the Volunteer Fire Department, and now, ex- | 


cept toward the lower end, which is liable to 
the incursions of the Chatham Square Coman- 
ches and other barbarous tribes that roam over 
the howling municipal wilderness south of Divi- 
sion Street, the Bowery, until after the orthodox 


German bedtime, is as orderly for its numbers 


as any other portion of the city. Not as much 
can be said for its auxiliaries and feeders; for 
there is a great deal of human nature in this 
part of the city, and mixed multitudes have 
their fermentations, especially after eleven by 
the clock. 


Travelers in the German father-land have | 


for many generations 





Julius Cesar being the 
first, though his account is dry and unsatisfac- 


tory—brought back with them marvelous stories | 
of the German breweries and beer gardens; and 


though our lager factories are situated in New- 
ark and other suburbs of New York, we are not 
without one or two gardens that would do cred- 
it to any university town in all Deutschland. 
These and their multitudinous small imitators 
solve for us the evening recreation problem, 
The stoops and window seats in the side streets 
are not so densely peopled now as they were 
an hour ago, and we may as well follow the 
crowds that have left them. 

This is the ** Atlantic Garden.” A constant 
stream of people is pouring out, and we must 
take our time with the other torrent that is 
pouring in. Through a sort of huge vestibule, 
lined with busy ‘‘bars” and lunch counters, 
and we are in an immense hall, somewhat airily 
roofed with wood. Over the vestibule, at this 
end, is a capacious gallery, and away yonder, 
at the other, is a raised platform, while mid- 
way, on the left, is the ‘bureau of supplies,” 
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and over it the orchestra. In shape it is a 
parallelogram, with another smaller one jutting 
out from it there on the right. No matter foy 
the exact dimensions; but they are huge 
enough, and all this space is closely occupied 
with narrow tables, flanked on either side by 
high-backed benches capable of seating four or 
five each, according to physical development. 

There is hardly a table or a seat vacant, and 
yet not many are compelled to stand long, for 
the thirsty multitudes come and go with a sort 
of irregular regularity. It is of no use to ask 
for strong liquors, for ‘‘ve does not geep vis- 
ky,” and the waiter will only scowl at you, 

Very good light Rhine wein, very good lager, 
however, and in unlimited quantities—hun- 
dreds of casks on any warm and pleasant night 
like this. But we must not fill our eyes with 
mere statistics, for this is a representative Ger- 
man institution, thoroughly national, and it is 
also, in more ways than one, a political power, 
for the beer garden has its distinct and audible 
voice in the answers of the November ballot- 

| boxes. It has done a great deal in the way of 
forcing our too hasty politicians to recognize 
important moral facts. 

|  ‘* Moral facts ?” 


| Yes, think of the stifling tenement houses 
and the uninviting streets, and then look care- 
fully around you. 

Germans all, and our own exceptional na- 
tionality is promptly and good-humoredly noted 
bythe crowd. Onevery side are family groups, 
| father, mother, and children, all merry, all so- 
ciable, all well-behaved and quiet. There is 
not the remotest danger of insult or disturb- 
ance, or need of the presence of any police- 
man. The Germans are proud to keep up the 
respectability of the place to which they bring 
their female friends and relatives, and we hope 
they may fully succeed in maintaining it. Here 
and there are couples from whose appearance 
| not even the crowd, the laughter, and the lager 
| can drive away the sheepish romance ; for this 
is a great place for courting. Let us go for- 
ward to the platform, if we can get there, and 
take a seat at the edge, where we can have a 
look down upon these thousands of Bowery 
Germans. 

You wish they were not drinking lager-beer 
| and Rhine wein? 

Your superior wisdom and philanthropy is to 
| be bowed to, but what if it were whisky, or even 
the strong beer of old England, would that bet- 
| ter the case ? 
‘There should be no compromise ?” 
| Well, lager may fairly be viewed in that light, 
but it is a compromise up, not down; and then 
what about the tenement houses this hot night ? 
It is doubtless true that Croton is a healthful, 
sociable, and stimulating beverage of a Satur- 
day night, after a week’s labor, and there are 
| better places than the beer gardens, but also 
| there are worse. And do not let us moralize 
|over what we perhaps do not altogether ur- 
|derstand. You think there is a crowd here 
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to-night; and so there is, and a crowd so quiet | 
over its beer and wine as to seem almost stupid ; 
but you should have been here on Saturday | 
night, September 10, 1870, when the details of | 
the great French overthrow at Sedan were be- 
ing brought in here from the telegraph offices, 
and you would have seen what a heat of intense 
enthusiasm slumbers under this calm, stolid, | 
Teutonic surface. They made a sort of human 
pyramid there in the centre, and a big-voiced 
German shouted out the news, but no one could | 


hear him at twenty paces. There were flags | 


and portraits on the walls; and how they did 
cheer, and how the band up there, doubled for | 


the occasion, did bang and work at the national | 
airs ! 


They sang the ‘‘ German’s Father-land” and | 
Luther’s Hymn, and patriotic choruses of a 
dozen lands, until they were hoarse, and hardly 
could get breath to drink the health of ** unser 
Fritz” and Von Moltke, and every body else. | 
They even tried to waltz, and nearly brough< | 
the platform down, but desisted out of regard | 
for the ladies ; and nobody was drunk, as they | 
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y had been, let us say 
Patagonians; and one could not help feeling 
that a part of ‘‘ Father-land” was here, for the, 
had brought it with them in their hearts, ; 

One more brief walk on our way up town 


would have been if the 


| through the still crowded street, for it is yer 


early. Not much extravagance in dress about 
us, and an endless stream of oddities in face 
and form and apparel, but very little noise, oy 
nonsense, or glaring vice—that is, much less 
than you would naturally expect. 

It is wonderfully easy to collect a crowd, for 
every body is out to be amused, and an excite 
ment is an especial windfall. A dog-fight or a 
broken window would gather a thousand in a 
minute; but there are no fights or broken win 
dows, and we are compelled to admit that Bow 
ery has a respectability of its own. Two o1 
three hours later things may have changed for 
the worse, but then these throngs who are pass- 
ing us now will be at home and abed; for their 
week’s work is over, they have had their Satur- 
day evening, and every soul of them is honest}; 
and reasonably tired. 





FREDERICK 


XVII.—THE CLOSE OF THE SEVEN YEARS’ 
WAR, AND THE PARTITION OF POLAND. 
VHE fifth campaign of the Seven Years’ War 
closed with the vear 1760. By exertions 
such as mortal man perhaps never made before, 
Frederick succeeded, during the winter, in rais- 
ing an army of ninety-six thousand men. In 
the mean time the allies had concentrated in 
Bohemia, to crush him, seventy-two thousand 
Austrians and sixty thousand Russians, The 
capture of four fortresses would drive Frederick 
hopelessly out of Silesia. Early in May Fred- 
erick, leaving his brother Henry with about 
forty thousand men to protect Saxony, set out 
with fifty thousand for the relief of Neisse, which 
was then besieged. General Goltz, probably 
the most able of the Prussian commanders, was 
detached to the fortified camp at Glogau. 

‘* But, alas, poor Goltz, just when ready to 
march, was taken with sudden, violent fever, 
the fruit probably of overwork ; and in that sad 
flame blazed away his valiant existence in three 
or four days; gone forever, June 30, 1761, to 
the regret of Frederick and of many.” 

The Russians were entering Silesia from the 
northeast, by the way of Poland. Frederick, by 
one of his incredibly rapid marches, for a time 
prevented the junction of the two hostile armies. 
After innumerable marchingsand manceuvrings, 
during which Frederick displayed military abil- | 
ity which commanded the admiration even of | 
his foes, the Prussian king found himself, on 
the 16th of August, at Nicolstadt, in the very 
heart of Silesia, at the head of fifty-seven thou- 
sand men. In front of him, obstructing his ad- 
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vance, there were sixty thousand Russians. In 
his rear, cutting off his retreat, there were sey- 
enty-two thousand Austrians. From a com- 
manding eminence Frederick could watch the 
movements of both of these hostile bands. Both 
Russians and Austrians stood in such awe of 
the prowess of their redoubtable antagonist that 
they moved cautiously, like honnds surrounding 
the lion at bay. 

At three o’clock in the morning of the 20th 
of August, and after the march of a few hours, 
the little army of Frederick commenced con- 
structing a fortified camp near the poor little 
village of Bunzelwitz, about half-way between 
the Silesian fortresses of Schweidnitz and Strie- 
gau. Spades were provided. Fifty thousand 
men were instantly employed, according to a 
well-matured plan, in digging and trenching. 
The extraordinary energies of Frederick secm- 
ed to nerve every arm. Here there was speed- 
ily reared the camp of Bunzelwitz, which has 
attained world-wide renown. 

An ordinary eye would not have seen in the 
position any peculiar military strength. It was 
an undulating plain about eight miles long and 
broad, without any abrupt eminences, A small 
river bordered it on the west, beyond which 
rose green hills. On the east was the almost 
impregnable fortress of Schweidnitz, with its 
abundant stores. Farm-houses were scattered 


| abont, with occasional groves and morasses. 


There were also sundry villages in the dis- 
tance. 

Frederick himself was chief engineer. The 
army was divided into two forces of twenty- 
five thousand each. Carlyle gives a graphic 
description of this enterprise. 
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THE KING’S BIVOUAG. 


“* And twenty-five thousand spades and picks 
are at work, under such a field engineer as there 
is not in the world when he takes to that em- 
ployment. At all hours, night and day, twen- 
ty-five thousand of them: half the army asleep, 
other half digging, wheeling, shoveling ; plying 
their utmost, and constant as Time himself: 
these, in three days, will do a great deal of spade- 
work. Batteries, redoubts, big and little; spare 
not for digging. Here is ground for cavalry, 
too. Post them here, there, to bivouac in readi- 
ness, should our batteries be unfortunate. Long 
trenches there are, and also short; batteries 
commanding every ingate, and under them are 
mines,” 

Many of the trenches were sixteen feet broad 
by sixteen feet deep. Under each battery there 
were two mines. In case of capture the mines 
and the victors could be blown high into the 
air. Knowing that the batteries were all mined, 
the Russian and Austrian soldiers would be slow 
to make charges in which victory would be cer- 
tain death. The small villages around were 
all strongly fortified. 

““Wiirben, in the centre, is like a citadel, 
looking down upon Striegau Water. Heavy 
cannon, plenty of them, we have brought from 
Schweidnitz. We have four hundred and eighty 
cannon in all, and one hundred and eighty-two 
mines. Wiirben, our citadel and centre, is 
about five miles from Schweidnitz. Before our 
lines are palisades and chevauz-de-frise. Woods 


we have in abundance in our circuit, and axes | 


for carpentries of that kind. There are four 


te 


intrenched knolls; twenty-four big batteries 
capable of playing beautifully, all like pieces in 
a concert.” 

Frederick had been three days and nights at 
work upon his fortress before the allies ven 
tured forward to look into it. It was then a 
Gibraltar. Still for eight days more the spade 
was not intermitted. Cogniazo, an Austrian, 
writes: ‘It is a master-piece of art, in which 
the principles of tactics are combined with those 
of field fortifications as never before.” 

The Austrians took position upon the south, 
at the distance of about six miles. The Rus- 
sians were at the same distance on the west, 
with their head-quarters at Hohenfriedberg. 

It would seem that Frederick’s troops must 
have had iron sinews, and that ihey needed as 
little repose as did their master. Those not at 
work with the spade were under arms to repel 
an assault. Two or three times there was an 
alarm, when the whole fifty thousand, in an 
hour, were in battle-array. Frederick was 
fully aware of the crisis he had encountered. 
To be beaten there was irretrievable ruin. No 
one in the army performed more exhausting 
labor than the king himself. He seemed to be 
omnipresent, by day and by night. Near the 
chief battery, in a clump of trees, there was a 
small tent, and a bundle of straw in the corner. 
Here the king occasionally sought a few mo- 
ments of repose. But his nervous. excitement 
rendered him so restless, that most of the time 
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he was strolling about among the guard parties, 
and warming himself by their fires. 

‘*One evening,” writes Carlyle, ‘‘ among the 
orders is heard this item: ‘And remember a 
lock of straw, will you, that I may not have to 
sleep upon the ground, as last night!’ Many 
anecdotes are current to this day about his 
pleasant, homely ways, and affabilities with the 
sentry people, and the rugged hospitalities they 
would show him at their watch-fires. ‘Good- 
evening, children.’ ‘The same to thee, Fritz.’ 
‘What is that you are cooking*’—and would 
try a spoonful of it, in such company ; while the 
rough fellows would forbid smoking. ‘Don’t 
you know he dislikes it ? 
the king would insist.” 

General Loudon was in command of the Aus- 
trians, and general Butturlin of the Russians, 
who were arrayed against Frederick. 


’ 


“No! smoke away,’ 


commander was willing to expose his troops to 
the brunt of a battle in which the carnage 
would necessarily be dreadful. Thus the weeks 
wore away. 
tacked, and winter was approaching. 

At ten o'clock at night, on the 9th of Sep- 
tember, the Russian camp went up in flame. 


The next morning not a Russian was to be | 
The whole army had disappeared over | 


seen. 


the hills far away to the north. Frederick 


immediately dispatched eight thousand men | 


under general Platen to attack the flank of the 
retreating foe, and destroy his baggage wag- 
ons. The feat was brilliantly accomplished. 
On the 15th of September, before the dawn of 


the morning, general Platen fell upon the long | 


train, took nearly two thousand prisoners, se¥- 
en cannon, and destroyed five thousand heavi- 
ly laden wagons. 


Frederick remained at Bunzelwitz a fortnight 


after the retreat of the Russians. Inthe mean 
time the French and English were fighting each 
other with varying success upon the banks of 
the Rhine. It 1s not necessary to enter into 
the details of their struggles. Frederick’s mag- 
azines at Schweidnitz were getting low. 


Bunzelwitz, and in a three days’ march to the 
southeast reached Neisse. ‘The Austrians did 
not venture to annoy him. 
scarcely reached Neisse when he learned, to 
his amazement and horror, that general Lou- 
don, with a panther-like spring, had captured 
Schweidnitz, with its garrison and all its sup- 
plies. It was a terrible blow to the king. The 
Austrians could now winter in Silesia. The 
anguish of Frederick must have been great. 
But he gave no utterance to his gloomy fore- 
bodings. 

‘The king,” writes Kiister, ‘‘ fell ill of the 
gout, saw almost nobody, never came out. It 
was whispered that his inflexible heart was at 
last breaking. And for certain there never 
was in his camp and over his dominions such 
a gloom as in this October, 1761, till at length 
he appeared on horseback again, with a cheer- 


They | 
could not agree upon a plan of attack. Neither | 


| ful face; and every body thought to himself. 
‘Ha, the world will still roll on, then,’ ” ; 

Frederick’s treatment of the unfortunate 
general Zastrow, who was in command at 
Schweidnitz, was quite peculiar. Very gener- 
ously he wrote to him: 


“My DEAR GENERAL Von ZAstTRow,—The 
misfortune which has befallen me is very griey- 
ous. But what consoles me in it is, to see by 
your letter that you have behaved like a brave 
officer, and that neither you nor your garrison 
have brought disgrace or reproach upon your- 
|selves. Iam your well-affectioned king, 

** FREDERICK, 

**P.S.—You may, in this occurrence, say 
what Francis I., after the battle of Pavia, 
wrote to his mother: ‘ All is lost except hon- 
or.” As I do not yet completely understand 
the affair, I forbear to judge of it; for it is alto- 
gether extraordinary.” 








Frederick could not be safely at- | 
|ment, but left him to neglect, obscurity, and 
poverty. 


On 
the 26th of September he broke up his camp at | 


Frederick had | 


Notwithstanding this letter, Frederick refused 
to give general Zastrow any further employ- 


Zastrow wrote to the king imploring 
a court-martial, He received the following la- 
conic reply : 

“‘Ttisofno use. I impute nothing of crime 
to you. But after such a mishap it would be 
dangerous to trust you with any post or com- 
mand,” 

The freezing gales of winter soon came, 


| when neither army could keep the open field. 


Frederick established his winter-quarters at 
Breslau. General Loudon, with his Austrians, 
was about thirty miles southwest of him at 
Kunzendorf. Thus ended the sixth campaign. 

The winter was long, cold, and dreary. 
Fierce storms swept the fields, piling up the 
snow in enormous drifts. But for this cruel 
war the Prussian, Russian, and Austrian peas- 


| ants, who had been dragged into the armies to 


slaughter each other, might have been in their 
humble but pleasant homes, by the bright fire- 
side, in the enjoyment of all comforts. 

“The snow lies ell-deep,” writes Archen- 
holtz; ‘‘snow-tempests, sleet, frost. The sol- 
diers’ bread is a block of ice, impracticable to 
human teeth till you thaw it.” 

It was on the 9th of December that the king, 
after incredible exposure to hunger and cold 
and night-marchings, established himself for 
the winter in the shattered apartments of his 
ruined palace at Breslau. He tried to assume 
a cheerful aspect in public, but spent most of 
his hours alone, brooding over the ruin which 
now seemed inevitable. He withdrew from 
all society, scarcely spoke to any body except 
upon business, One day general Lentulus 
dined with him, and not one word was spoken 
at the table. On the 18th of January, 1762, 
the king wrote in the following desponding 
tones to D’Argens : 

““The school of patience I am at is hard, 
long-continued, cruel, nay, barbarous. I have 
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not been able 


man foresight su has 


ggest been em- 
nloved, and nothing has succeeded. If For- 
tune continues to pursue me, doubtless I shall 
sink. It is only she that can extricate me 
rom the situation Iam in. I escape out of it 
by looking at the universe on the great scale, 
like an observer from some distant planet. All 
then seems to me so infinitely small; and I 
could almost pity my enemies for giving them- 
selves such trouble about so very little. 

‘*What would become of us without philos- 
ophy, without this reasonable contempt of 
things frivolous, transient, and fugitive, about 
which the greedy and ambitious make such a 
This is to 
Well, 
if one do become wise, what matters it how ? 
[read a great deal. I devour my books, and 
that brings me useful alleviation. But for my 
books, I think hypochondria would have had me 

bedlam before now. In fine, dear marquis, 
we live in troublous times and in desperate sit- 
uations. I have all the properties of a stage 
hero—always in danger, always on the point 
of perishing. One must hope that the conclu- 
sion will come, and if the end of the piece be 
lucky, we will forget the rest.”? 

‘The darkest hour is often nearest the dawn.” 
The next day after Frederick had written the 
above letter he received news of the death of 
his most inveterate enemy, Elizabeth, the em- 
press of Russia. As we have mentioned, she 
was intensely exasperated against him in con- 
sequence of some sarcasms in which he had 
indulged in reference to her private life. Eliz- 
abeth was the daughter of Peter the Great, 
and had inherited many of her father’s impe- 
rial traits of character. She was a very for- 
midable foe. 

“Russia may be counted as the bigger half 
of all he had to strive with; the bigger, or at 
least the far uglier, more ruinous, and incen- 
diary; and, if this were at once taken away, 
think what a daybreak when the night was at 
the blackest.*”? 

The nephew of Elizabeth, and her suc- 
cessor, Peter III., was a very warm admirer of 
Frederick. One of his first acts was to send 
to the Prussian king the assurance of 
esteem and friendship. Peter immediately re- 
leased all the Prussian prisoners in his domin- 
ions, entered into an armistice with Frederick, 
which was soon followed by a treaty of alliance. 
The two sovereigns commenced a very friendly 
correspondence, Frederick returned all the 
Russian prisoners, well clothed and fed, to their 
The change was almost as sudden 
and striking as the transformations in the ka- 
leidoscope. On the 23d Peter issued a decree 
that there was peace with Prussia, that he had 
surrendered to his Prussian majesty all the 
territorial conquests thus far made, and had 
recalled the Russian armies. 


could 


pother, fancying them to be solid! 
become wise by stripes, you will tell me. 


his 


homes, 


to escape my lot. All that hu- | 
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Peter III. had been left an orphan, and titu- 
ke of 


years of age. 


eleven 
His mother was a daughter of 
Peter the Great. His aunt, the ezarina Eliza- 
beth, who had determined not to marry, adopt- 


lar dt Schleswig- Holstein, when 


ed the child, and pronounced him to be her 
heir to the B at that 
friendly terms with Frederick, the empress 


throne. ing time on 
Elizabeth had consulted him in reference to a 
wife for the future czar. It will be remember- 
ed that the king effected a marriage between 
Peter and Sophia, the beautiful daughter of a 
Prussian general, prince of Anhalt-Zerbst, and 
at that time commandant of Stettin. His wife 
was sister to the heir-apparent of Sweden. 
Carlyle, speaking of this couple, says: 

‘They have a daughter, Sophie-Frederike, 
now near fifteen, and very forward for her age; 
comely to look upon, wise to listen to. ‘Is not 
she the suitable one?’ thinks Frederick in re- 
gard to this matter. ‘Her kindred is of the 
oldest—old as Albert the Bear. She has been 
frugally brought up, Spartan-like, though as a 
princess by birth, 
on the ramparts yonder with her young Stettin 
playmates, and prepare for being a czarina of 
the Russias,’ thinks he. And communicates 
his mind to the czarina, who answers, ‘ Excel- 
lent! How did I never think of that myself!’” 

This was in January, 1744. 
with her mother, by express invitation, and 
with this object in view, visited the Russian 
Sophia embraced the Greek religion, 
received in baptism the new name of Cathe- 
rine, and on the Ist of September, 1745, was 
married to her second-cousin Peter. ‘* And 
with invocation of the Russian heaven and Rus- 
sian earth they were declared to be one flesh, 
though at last they turned out to be two /leshes, 
as my reader well knows.”? 

About a year before this, on the 17th of 
July, 1744, Frederick’s sister Ulrique had been 
married to Adolf Frederick, the heir-apparent 
to the throne of Sweden. 
this weary world’s history, with its wars and 
its woes, had since passed away. On the 5th 
of April, 1751, the old king of Sweden died. 
Thus Adolf became king and Frederick’s sister 
Ulrique queen of Sweden, And now, on 
5th of January, 1762, the empr if 
died, and Peter III., with his wife Catherine, 
ascended the throne of that majestic empire. 

The withdrawal of Russia fi 
against Frederick, though hailed by him with 
great joy, still léft him, with wasted armies and 
exhausted finances, to struggle single-handed 
against Austria and France united, each of 
which kingdoms was far more powerful than 
Prussia. The passed rapidly 
without any marked events, each party prepar- 
ing for the opening of the campaign in the 
ensuing spring. On the 8th of June, 1762, 

Frederick wrote to D’Argens: 
“In fine, my dear marquis, the job ahead of 


Let her cease skipping ropes 


The young lady, 


court. 


Eighteen years of 


the 


Russia 


the alliance 


m 


winter away 
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. THE EMPRESS CATHERINE. 


me is hard and difficult, and nobody can say 
positively how it will all go. Pray for us; and 
don’t forget a poor devil who kicks about 
strangely in his harness, who leads the life of 
one damned.” 

Peter ILL. was a drunken, brutal, half-crazed 
debauchee. 
















Catherine was a beautiful, grace- 
ful, intellectual, and dissolute woman. They 
hated each other. They did not even pretend 
to be faithful to each other. Catherine formed 
ei a successful conspiracy, dethroned her husband, 
and w.s proclaimed by the army sole empress. 
After a series of the wildest scenes of intrigue, 
corruption, and crime, the imbecile Peter IIL, 
A who had fied to the remote palace of Ropscha, 
was murdered, being first compelled to drink of 
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* poison, and then, while writhing in pain, he was | 
a strangled with a napkin. Whether Catherine | 
i s were a party to this assassination is a question | 
. which can now probably never be decided. It 
_ is certain that she must have rejoiced over the 
a ‘ event, and that she richly rewarded the mur- 


derers. 

In the following curious proclamation the 
empress, Catherine II., announced to her sub- 
jects the death of her husband: 

‘The seventh day after our accession to the 
throne of all the Russias we received informa- 
tion that the late emperor, Peter III., was at- 
tacked with a violent colic. That we might | 
not be wanting in Christian duty, or disobedi- } 
ent to the divine command by which we are | 

| 














: 


enjoined to preserve the life of our neighbor, we 
immediately ordered that the said Peter should 
be furnished with every thing that might be | 
judged necessary to restore his health by the | 
But, to our great regret and 
affliction, we were yesterday evening apprised | 
that, by permission of the Almighty, the late | 
emperor departed this life.” 


aids of medicine. 


The seventh campaign of the Seven Yeay.' 
War commenced on the Ist of July, 1762, p, 
ter III. had sent an army of twenty thousan 
men to the support of Frederick. Aided } 
these troops, united with his own army, Fred 
erick had emerged from his winter-quarters, 
and was just about to attack the Austrian arm, 
which was intrenched upon the heights of Bu; 
kersdorf, a little south of Schweidnitz, whic), 
fortress the Austrians then held. The evening 
before the contemplated attack the Russian 
general Czernichef entered the tent of Frede- 
rick with the following appalling tidings: 

‘*'There has been a revolution in St. Peters. 
burg. The czar Peter III., your majesty’s de 
voted friend, has been deposed, and probably 
assassinated. The czarina Catherine, infly- 
enced by the enemies of your majesty, and un- 
willing to become embroiled in a conflict with 
Austria and France, has ordered me to return 
instantly homeward with the twenty thousand 
troops under my command.” 

For a moment the king was quite stunned 
by the blow. The withdrawal of these troops 
would expose him to be speedily overwhelmed 
by the Austrians. By earnest entreaty Fred- 
erick persuaded Czernichef to remain with him 
three days longer. ‘‘I will require of you 
no service whatever. The Austrians know 
nothing of this change. They will think that 
you are still my ally. Your presence simply 
will thus aid me greatly in the battle.” 

General Czernichef, though at the risk of his 
head from the displeasure of Catherine, gener 
ously consented so far to disobey the orders of 
his empress. The next day, July 2, 1762, Fred- 
erick, with his remaining troops, attacked the 
foe, under general Daun, at Burkersdorf. From 
four o’clock in the morning until five in the aft- 
ernoon the antagonistic hosts hurled themselves 
against each other. Frederick was the victor. 
‘*On fall of night, Daun, every body having 
had his orders, and been making his prepara- 
tions for six hours past, ebbed totally away, 
in perfect order, bag and baggage; well away 
to southward, and left Frederick quit of him.” 

Early the next morning, Czernichef, greatly 
admiring the exploit Frederick had performed, 
commenced his march home. Just before this 
there was a change in the British ministry, and 
the new cabinet clamored for peace. England 
entered into a treaty with France, and retired 
from the conflict. Frederick, vehemently up- 
braiding the English with treachery—the same 
kind of treachery of which he had repeatedly 
been guilty—marched upon Schweidnitz. Aft- 
er a vigorous siege of two months he captured 
the place. 

Nearly all of Silesia was again in the hands 
of Frederick. He seems to have paid no regard 
to the ordinary principles of honor in the ac- 
complishment of his plans. Indeed, he seems 
to have had no delicate perceptions of right and 
wrong, no instinctive appreciation of what was 
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honorable or dishonorable in human conduct. | 
He coined adulterated money, which he com- 
pelled the people to take, but which he refused 
to receive in taxes. In his Military Instruc- 
tions, drawn up by his own hand, he writes: 

‘‘When you find it very necessary, yet very 
difficult, to gain any intelligence of the enemy, 
there is another expedient, though a cruel one. 
You take a rich burgher, possessed of rich lands, 
a wife, and children. You oblige him to go to 
the enemy’s camp, as if to complain of hard 
treatment, and to take along with him, as his 
servant, a spy who speaks the language of the 
country; assuring him at the same time that, 
n case he does net bring the spy back with 
him, after having remained a sufficient time in 
the enemy’s camp, you will set fire to his house, 
and massacre his wife and children. I was 
forced to have recourse to this cruel expedient. 
It answered my purpose.”? 

A man’s moral nature must be indeed obtuse 
who could thus recommend the compulsion of 
a peaceable citizen to act the part of a traitor 
to his own country, under the alternative of 
having his house fired and his wife and chil- 
dren massacred, 

Winter was now approaching. The Austri- 
ans in Saxony made a desperate attack upon 
prince Henry, and were routed with much loss. 
The shattered Austrian army retired to Bohe- 
mia for winter-quarters. Under the circum 


1 Military Instructions, written by the King of Prus- 
sia, p. 176. 


| twenty years younger, 


rick retained Silesia. 
war, 
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stances, it was a victory of immense importance 
to Frederick. Upon receiving the glad tidings 
he wrote to Henry: 

‘Your letter, my dear brother, has made me 
Yesterday I was sixty, 
to-day hardly eighteen. I bless Heaven for 
preserving your health, and that things have 
passed so happily. It is a service so important 
rendered by you to the state that I can not 
enough express my gratitude, and will wait to 
do it in person.” 

On the 24th of November the belligerents en- 
tered into an armistice until the Ist of March. 
All were exhausted. It was manifest that peace 
lared. 
range the terms of peace met at the castle of 
Hubertsburg, near Dresden. On the 15th of 
February, 1763, peace was concluded. F'rede- 
That was the result of the 


would soon be dec Commissioners to ar- 


According to Frederick’s computation he had 
succeeded in wresting this province from Maria 
Theresa at an expense of eight hun 
fifty-three thousand lives, actual fighters, who 
had perished upon the field of battle. Of these 
one hundred and eighty thousand were Prus- 
Of the hundreds of thousands of men, 
women, and children who, in consequence of 
the war, had perished of exposure, famine, and 
pestilence, no note is taken. The population 
of Prussia had diminished, during the seven 
years, five hundred thousand. 

rhe day in which the treaty was signed Fred- 


dred and 


sians. 


erick wrote to the marquis D’Argens as follows : 
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“The best thing I have now to tell you of, my | 
dear marquis, is the peace. And it is right 
that the good citizens and the public should re- 
joice at it. For me, poor old man that I am, 
[ return to a town where I know nothing but 
the walls, where I find no longer any of my 
friends, where great and laborious duties await 
me, and where I shall soon lay my old bones in 
an asylum which can neither be troubled by 
war, by calamities, nor by the wickedness of 
men.” 

Archenholtz, who was an eye-witness of the 
miseries which he describes, gives the following 
account of the state of Germany at the close of 
the conflict. ; 

*“Whole provinces had been laid waste. 
Even in those Which had not been thus de- 
stroyed, internal commerce and industry were 
almost at an end. A great part of Pomerania 
and Brandenburg was changed into a desert. 
There were provinces where hardly any men 
were to be found, and where the women were, 
therefore, obliged to guide the plow. In oth- 
ers women were as much wanting as men. At | 
every step appeared large tracts of uncultivated | 


country. The most fertile plains of Germany, 
on the banks of the Oder and the Wesel, pre- 
sented only the arid and sterile appearance of 
a desert. An officer has stated that he had 
passed through seven villages without meeting 
a single person excepting a curate.” 

On the 15th of March, 1763, Frederick left 
Leipsic, and on the 30th entered his capital of 
Berlin, from which he had been absent six 
years. It was nine o'clock in the evening 


| when his carriage drove through the dark and 


silent streets to his palace. His arrival at that 
hour had not been anticipated. It is said that 
he repaired immediately to the queen’s apart- 


| ment, where he met the several members of the 


royal family. As soon as it was known that 
the king had arrived, Berlin blazed with illu- 
minations and rang with rejoicings. 

There still remained to Frederick twenty- 
three years of life. He now engaged very vig- 
orously in the endeavor to repair the terrible 
ravages of war, by encouraging agriculture, 
commerce, and all useful arts. He invited the 


1 AnouENUOLTZ, Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans. 
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jistinguished French philosophers Helvetius 

ind D’Alembert to visit his court, and endeay- 

though unavailingly, to induce them to 

up their residence in Berlin. They were 

h in sympathy with the king in their renun- 
ion of Christianity. 

[here are many anecdotes of Frederick float 

about in the journals, whose authentic ity 

not be vouched for. The 


two following 
Frederick, as he was 
of Berlin, 
rowd looking upon a picture which was posted 

1) up on awall. 
was, 


ubtless authentic. 


ed 


ng through the streets saw a 
He requt sted his groom to 


what it The servant returned with 
t ply 
a 


na 


is a caricature of your majesty, seated 
coffee-mill between your 
s, grinding with one hand, and picking 


p the beans which have fallen with the other.” 


stool, with a 


‘¢Take it down,” said the ki 
er, that the people may not hurt their necks 
in looking at it.” 
The crowd heard what he said. 


‘and hang it 


ng 
Ing, 


With bursts 
f laughter they tore the caricature in pieces, 
attered it to the winds, and greeted the king, 
s he rode away, with enthusiastic shouts of 
“Our Fritz forever.” 

The crown prince, Frederick, had married 
the daughter of the duke of Brunswick. She 
was a very beautiful, proud, high-spirited wo- 
man. Her husband was a worthless fellow, dis- 
solute in the extreme. 
and unrestrained by Christian principle, retali 
ited in kind. The 
lisearded princess retired to the castle of Stet- 
tin, where she lived in comparative seclusion, 


She, stung to madness 


’ 


A divorce was the result. 


though surrounded with elegance. 
Upon one occasion she ordered a very rich silk 


dress directly from Lyons. ‘The custom-house 


dues were heavy. The custom-house officer de- } 


tained the dress until the dues should be paid. 
Che haughty princess, exceedingly indignant, 
ent an order to him to bring the dress instant- 
ly to her, and she would pay the demand. As 
soon as he entered her apartment she snatched 
the dress from his hands, and with her open 
palm gave him two slaps in the face, ordering 
iim immediately to leave the house.' 

The officer drew up a statement of the facts, 

and sent it to the king, with the complaint that 
e had been dishonored in discharging the du- 
ties intrusted to him by his majesty. The king 
sent the following reply : 

“To the custom-house officer at Stettin. 
The loss of the excise dues shall fall to my 
score. The dress shall remain with the prin- 
cess; the slaps to him who received them. As 
to the pretended dishonor, I entirely relieve the 
complainant from that. Never can the appliance 


1“ Northern tourists, Wraxall and others, passing 
that way, speak of this princess down to recent times 
18 a phenomenon of the place. Apparently a high and 
peremptory kind of lady, disdaining to be bowed too 
low by her disgraces. She survived all her generation, 
ind the next and the next, and, indeed, into our own. 
Died 18th February, 1840, at the age of ninety-six.”— 
CARLYLE, 


to its purity. 


beautiful hand 
officer of customs.” 

Fre lerick, with hi 
lowing account of this fan 
sulted in the divorce of the crown prince and 
Elizabeth : 

‘Not long ag e mentioned the prince of 
Prussia’s marriage with Elizabeth of Brunswick. 
The hu 


a profligate 


of a lishonor the face of 


s own pen, gives the fol- 


ly quarrel, which re- 


sband, youl ind d ute, 
life, f 

not correct him, wa 
fidelities toh ho was in 
the flower of her beat y, 1 u ed by suc h 
neglect of her ¢ acity and the 
good opinion she h f her f bre ught her 
upon the thought of r wrongs by 


given up to 

is relatives could 
ally committing in 
s wife. The princess, \ 


avenging 
retaliation. Speedily she gave into excesses 
scarcely inferior to those of her husband. Fam- 
ily quarrels broke out, and were soon publicly 
known. The antipathy which ensued took away 
The brothers of the 
lenry and Ferdinand, avowed frankly 
that they would never consent to have, by some 


all hope of succession. 
king, 


accidental birth, their rights of succession to the 

In the 

thing for it but proceeding to a divorcee.” 
Within three months after the divorce the 

crown prince, anxious for an heir, 


crown carried off. end there was no 


married, on 
the 18th of April, 1769, the princess Frederica 
Louisa, of Hesse-Darmstadt. 
to them, who became Frederi 


A son was born 
k William III. 

Under the energetic administration of Fred- 
erick, Prussia began, very rapidly, to recover 
from the desolation which had overwhelmed it, 
The coin, in little more than a year, was restored 
In the course of two years Fred- 
erick rebuilt, in different parts of his realms, 
fourteen thousand five hundred houses. ‘The 
army horses were distributed among the im- 
poverished farmers for plow teams. Early in 
June, 1763, the king set out on a general tour of 
inspection. 

“To form an idea,” he writes, ‘‘ of the gen- 
eral subversion, and how great were the deso- 
lation and discouragement, you must represent 
to yourself countries entirely ravaged, the very 
traces of the old habitations hardly discover 
able. Of the ruined from 
top to bottom; others half destroyed by fire. 
Of thirteen thousand houses the very vestiges 
were gone. 


towns, some were 


There was no field in seed, no grain 
for the food of the inhabitants. Sixty thousand 
horses were needed if there were to be plowing 
carried on. In the provinces generally there 
were half a million population less than in 1756 ; 
that is to say, upon four millions and a half the 
ninth man was wanting. Noble and peasant 
had been pillaged, ransomed, foraged, eaten out 
different armies ; nothing now left 
them but life and miserable rags 


by so many 


‘* There was no credit by trading people even 
for the necessaries of life. There was no police 
in the towns, 


there had 


To habits of equity and order 
succeeded a vile greed of gain, and 





1 QHuvres de Frédéric, vi. 2% 
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an anarchic disorder. The silence of the laws | 
had produced in the people a taste for license. 
Boundless appetite for gain was their main rule 
of action. The noble, the merchant, the farm- 
er, the laborer, raising emulously each the price 
of his commodity, seemed to endeavor only for 
their mutual ruin. Such, when the war ended, 
was the fatal spectacle over these provinces, 
However 
pathetic the description may be, it will never 
approach the touching and sorrowful impression 
which the sight of it produced.” 

The absolutism of Frederick placed all legis- 
lative, judicial, and executive powers in his 
hands. He was law-maker, judge, and execu- 
tioner. ‘The liberty, property, and lives of his 
subjects were at his disposal. He could call 
others to assist himin the government, but they 
were merely servants to do his bidding. 

‘¢ During the war,” writes Frederick, ‘‘ the 
councilors and ministers had successively died. 
In such time of trouble it had been impossible 
to replace them. The embarrassment was to 
find persons capable of filling these different 
employments. 


which had once been so flourishing. 


We searched the provinces, 
where good heads were found as rare as in the 
capital. At length five chief ministers were 
pitched upon.” 

The rich abbeys of the Roman Catholics were 
compelled to establish manufactures for weav- 
ing damasks and table-cloths. Some were con- 
verted into oil-mills, or “workers in copper, 
wire-drawers, the flaxes and metals, with water- 
power, markets, and so on.” 

While on this tour of inspection the celebra- 
ted French philosopher D’Alembert, by appoint- 
ment, met the king at Geldern, and accompanied 
him to Potsdam. D’Alembert was in entire | 
sympathy with the king in his renunciation of | 

| 
| 
| 


Christianity. In 1755 D'Alembert had, by invi- 
tation, met Frederick at Wesel, on the Rhine. In 
a letter to Madame Du Deffand, at Paris, dated | 
Potsdam, June 25, 1763, D’Alembert wrote: 

** T will not go into the praises of king Fred- 
erick, now my host. I will merely send you two | 
traits of him, which will indicate his way of | 
thinking and feeling. When I spoke to him of | 
the glory which he had acquired he answered, | 
with the greatest simplicity : 


‘*< There is a furious discount to be deducted 
from said glory. Chance came in for almost 
the whole of it. I would far rather have writ- | 
ten Racine’s Athahe than have performed all the 
achievements of this war.’ 

‘*'The other trait I have to give you is this. 
On the 15th of February last, the day of con- | 
cluding this peace, which is so glorious to him, 
some one said to him, ‘It is the finest day of 
your majesty’s life.’ The king replied: 

‘***'The finest day of life is the day on which 
one quits it.’ ’” 

Helvetius, another of the distinguished French | 
deistical philosophers, was invited to Berlin to | 





1 (Huvres Posthumes de D’Alembert, i. 197, cited by | 
CaRLYLE, Vi. 283, ! 





| the ezarina Catherine. 


| cliques, were to choose a successor. 


| rine. 
| for other favorites, she still regarded him with 





assist the king in his financial operations. ‘T, 
aid the mechanics in Berlin, and to show to th: 
world that the king was not so utterly impover- 
ished as many imagined, Frederick, on the 11th 
of June, 1763, laid the foundation of the sump- 
tuous edifice called ‘*‘ The New Palace of Sans 
Souci.” 

Frederick, though now at peace with all the 
world, found no nation in cordial alliance with 
him. He had always disliked England, and 
England returned the disiike with interest. The 
duchess of Pompadour, who controlled France. 
hated him. Maria Theresa regarded him as a 
highway robber who had snatched Silesia from 
her and escaped with it. Frederick, thus left 
without an ally, turned to his former subject, 
now Catherine II., whom he had placed on the 
throne of Russia. On the 11th of April, 1764, 
one year after the close of the Seven Years’ 
War, he entered into a treaty of alliance wit! 
The treaty was to con- 
tinue eight years. In case either of the parties 
became involved in war, the other party was to 
furnish a contingent of twelve thousand men, 
or an equivalent in money. 

On the 5th of October, 1763, Augustus, the 
unhappy king of Poland, had died at Dresden, 
after a troubled reign of thirty years. The 
crown was elective. The turbulent nobles, 
broken up into antagonistic and envenomed 
Cathe- 
rine, as ambitious as she was able and unprin- 
cipled, resolved to place one of her creatures 
upon the throne, that Poland, a realm spread- 
ing over a territory of 284,000 square miles, and 
containing a population of 20,000,000, might 
be virtually added to her dominions. Carlyle 
writes: 

‘*My own private conjecture, I confess, has 
rather grown to be, on much reading of those 
Rulhitres and distracted books, that the czarina 
—who was a grandiose creature, with consider- 


| able magnanimities, natural and acquired ; with 


many ostentations, some really great qualities 
and talents; in effect, a kind of she Louis Qua- 


| torze (if the reader will reflect on that royal gen- 


tleman, and put him into petticoats in Russia, and 
change his improper females for improper males 

—that the czarina, very clearly resolute to keep 
Poland hers, had determined with herself to do 


| something very handsome in regard to Poland; 


and to gain glory, both with the enlightened phi- 


losophe classes and with her own proud heart, 
} 


by her treatment of that intricate matter.” 

In the court of the ezarina there was a very 
handsome young Pole, Stanislaus Poniatowski, 
who had been an acknowledged lover of Cathe- 
Though Catherine had laid him aside 


tender feelings. He was just the man to do 
her bidding. By skillful diplomacy she caused 
him to be elected king of Poland. That king- 
dom was now entirely in her hands, so far as it 
was in the power of its monarch to place it there. 

This, however, stirred up great strife in Po- 
land. The nobles were roused. Scenes of con- 





fusion ensued. The realm was plunged into a 
state of anarchy. Frederick, being in cordial 
o-operation with the czarina in all her meas 
ives, instructed his minister in Warsaw to fol 
w her policy in every particular. It has gen 
rally been supposed that Frederick was the 
first to propose the banditti division of the king 
dom of Poland between Prussia, Russia, and 
Austria by means of their united armies. This 
is not certain. But, whoever may have at first 
made 
Frederick cordially and efficiently embarked in 
the enterprise.’ 

Poniatowski was elected king of Poland on 
the 7th of September, 1764, and crowned on 
the 25th of November. 


the suggestion, it is very’ certain that 


He was then thirty- 
two years of age, ana the scarcely disguised 
agent of Catherine. Two or three years passed 
of wars and rebellions, and all the usual tumult 
of this tumultuous world. In August, 1765, 
the emperor Francis died. He was at Inn- 
spriick attending the marriage festivities of his 
second son, Leopold. About nine o'clock in the 
evening of the 18th, while sauntering through 
the rooms in the midst of the brilliant gala, he 
was struck with apoplexy. He staggered for a 
moment, fell into the hands of his son Joseph, 
and instantly died. 

Joseph, the oldest son of Maria Theresa and 
Francis, by the will of his mother became em- 
But Maria Theresa still swayed the 
sceptre of imperial power, through the hands 
of her son, as she had formerly done through 
the hands of her amiable and pliant husband. 
[he young emperor was fond of traveling. He 
visited all the battle-fields of the Seven Years’ 
War, and put up many monuments. ‘Through 
his minister at Berlin he expressed his particu- 
lar desire to make the acquaintance of Frede- 

The interview took place at Neisse on 

25th of August, 1769. His majesty re- 

ceived the young emperor on the grand stair- 

case of the palace, where they cordially em- 
braced each other. 

‘Now are my wishes fulfilled,” said the em- 
peror, ° 


yeror. 


‘since I have the honor to embrace the 
greatest of kings and soldiers.” 

**T look upon this day,” the king replied, 
“as the fairest of my life; for it will become 
the epoch of uniting two houses which have 
been enemies too long, and whose mutual in- 
terests require that they should strengthen, not 
weaken, one another.” 

There were dinner-parties and military re- 
views and operas to beguile the time. The in- 
terview lasted three days. The king and the 
emperor often walked out arm inarm. Frede- 
rick wrote : 

““The emperor has a franknessyof manner 
which seems natural to him. In fis amiable 
character gayety and great vivacity are prom- 
inent features.” 

Under cover of these festivities important 


1 Histoire ou Anecdotes sur la Révolution de Russic 
en année 1762, par M. Rulhiére. 
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political matters were discussed. 
tion of the 


The ques 
partition of Poland arose, and ar 
ade for another interview. 
Soon after this Frederick sent to Catherine a 
sketch of a plan for partitioning several prov- 
inces in Poland—Russia, Prussia, and Austria 
each taking a share. ‘To which Petersburg, 
intoxicated with its own outlooks on Turkey, 
paid not the least attention.” 


rangements were m 


The second in- 
terview, of five day s, commenced on the 3d of 
September, 1770, at Neustadt, near Austerlitz, 
which has since become so famous. 

The prince De Ligne, in a long letter to 
Stanislaus, king of Poland, gives an interest 
ing account of several conversations w! 
In this narrative he 

‘I forget how the changed. 
But I know that it so free that, seeing 
somebody coming to join in it, the king warned 
him to take care, saying that it was not safe to 


ch en- 
sued. writes : 
ct nversation 


grew 


converse with a man doomed by the theologians 
to everlasting fire. I felt as if he somewhat 
overdid this of his ‘ being doomed,’ and that he 
boasted too much of it. Not to hint at the dis- 
honesty of these free-thinking gentlemen, who 
very often are thoroughly afraid of the devil, it 
is at least bad taste to make display of such 
things. And it was with the people of bad 
taste whom he had about him, and some dull 
skeptics of his own academy, that he had ac- 
quired the habit of mocking at religion.” 

The king was not a little vain of the keen 
thrusts he could occasionally give the clergy. 
In a letter to Marie 
ony, dated Potsdam, May 3, 1768, he, with much 


ntoine, electress of Sax- 


apparent complacency, records the following wit- 
ty achievement: 

‘It is a pity for the human race, madam, 
that men never can be tranquil. 
er can be any where. Even the little town of 
Neufchatel has had its troubles. Your royal 
highness will be astonished to learn how. A 
parson there had set forth in a sermon that, con- 
sidering the immense mer¢ 
hell could not last forever. 


3ut they nev- 


y of God, the pains of 

The sy nod shouted 
murder at such scandal, and has been struggling 
The 


affair was of my jurisdiction, for your royal high- 


ever since to get the parson exterminated. 


ness must know that I am pope in that country. 
Here is my decision : 

‘*¢* Let the parsons who make for themselves 
a cruel and barbarous God be eternally damned, 
as they desire and deserve. And let those par- 
sons who conceive God gentle and merciful en- 
joy the plenitude of his mercy.’ 

‘* However, madam, my sentence has failed 
to calm the The continues, 
And the number of damnatory theologians pre- 
vails over the others.’ 

The king could be very courteous. He gave 
a dinner-party, at which general Loudon, one 


minds. schism 


of the most efficient of the Austrian generals, 


and who had often been successfully opposed 


1 (Kuvrea de Frédéric, vi. 26. 
2 Correspondance avec l’ Electrice Marie-Antoine, 
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to Frederick, was a guest. As he entered the 
king said: 

‘*General Loudon, take a seat by my side. 
I had much rather have you with me than op- 


SJ aime 
1 


posite me.” Mettez vous auprés de moi. 


mieuxr VOUS AVE ir a cote de mol que vis-a vis. 

Catherine was at this time engaged vigorous- 
ly in a war with the Turks. Frederick, by his 
treaty with the czarina, was compelled to assist 
her. This with 


extraordinary powers, was pushing her con 


ambitions woman, endowed 
quests toward Constantinople, having formed 
the resolve to annex that imperial city to the 
empire, and thus to open through the straits 
Dardanelles 
avenues for Russian commerce. 


of the Bosphorus and the new 
Count Von Kaunitz, an able but proud and 
self-conceited man, was prime minister of the 
emperor of Germany. His commanding mind 
exerted quite a controlling influence over his 
imperial master. Kaunitz records the follow- 
ing conversation as having taken place at this 


interview between himself and Frederick :? 


upon the 
to the} 
His imperial majesty can 


‘These Russian encroachments 


Turk,” said 


repose ot Europe. 


Kaunitz, ‘‘ are dangerous 
never consent that Russia should possess the 
provinces of Moldavia and Wallachia, He will | 
much rather go towar. ‘These views of Russia | 
They | 


are infinitely dangerous to every body. 
are as dangerous to your majesty as to others. | 
I can conceive of no remedy against them but | 
this, Prussia and Austria must join frankly in | 
protest and absolute prohibition of them.” 

‘IT have nothing more at heart,” Frederick | 
replied, ‘‘than to stand well with Austria. I 
wish always to be her ally, never her enemy. 
But the prince sees how I am situated. Bound 
by express treaty with her czarish majesty, I 


I will do 


every thing in my power to conciliate her ma- 


must go with Russia in any war. 


jesty with the emperor—to secure such a peace 
at St. Petersburg as may meet the wishes of 
Vienna.’ 

Singularly enough the very next day Fred- 


questing him, with the aid of Austria, to medi- | 
The Turks 


countered such reverses that they were anxious 


ate peace with Russia, had en- 


erick received an express from the Divan re- | 


Frederick with great 
joy undertook the mediation. But he found | 
the mediation far more difficult than he had | 
imagined, 


to sheathe the sword. 


Catherine and Maria ‘Theresa, so | 
totally different in character, entertained a root- | 
ed aversion to each other. The complications | 
were so great that month after month the de 


1 Pezzt. Vie de Loudon, ii. 29. 

2 “ Kaunitz,” writes Frederick, ‘‘ had a clear intel- | 
lect, greatly twisted by perversities of temper, especial- | 
ly by a self-conceit and arrogance which were hound- 
less. Hedid not talk, but preach. At the smailest in- 
terruption he would stop short in indignant surprise. | 
It has happened that at the counci] board in Schén- 
brunn, when her imperial majesty has asked some ex- | 
planation of a word or thing not understood by her, 
Kaunitz made his bow and quitted the room,” 

3 (Huvres de Frédéric, xxvi. 30, 
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liberations were continued unavailingly, Maria 
Theresa was unrelentingly opposed to the ad- 
vance of Russia upon Constantinople. 

Thus originated with the empress Catherine. 
one hundred years ago, the idea of driving th 
Turks out of Europe, and of annexing Constan 
tinople to her majestic empire. From that 
time until now the question has been increas- 
ingly agitating the courts of Europe. Eyery 
day now the ‘** Eastern Question” is assuming 
greater importance. The accompanying map 
very clearly shows the commanding position 
of Constantinople, and the immense strength, 


both in a military and a commercial point of 


view, it would give to the Russian empire. 

Meneval, private secretary of Napoleon [,, 
records that, in one of the interviews of the 
emperor with Alexander, the czar offered 
co-operate with Napoleon in all his plans, if the 
emperor would consent that Russia should take 
Constantinople. ‘The French emperor replied, 
after a moment's hesitation: 


t 
to 


**Constantinople! never. 
of the world.” 

There can be but little doubt, however, that 
the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles will ere 
long be in. the hands of Russia. ‘I know that 
I said the ezar Nicholas, 
‘*must have Constantinople. You might as 
well arrest a stream in its descent from a mount- 
the Russians in 
Hellespont.”? 

There was a famine in Poland, and the fam 
ine was followed by pestilence. A general state 
of tumult and discord ensued. Maria Theresa 
had gathered a large army on the frontiers ot 


It is the empire 


or my successors,” 


their advance to the 


| Hungary to watch the designs of Russia upon 


Turkey. Availing herself of this disturbed 


| state of Poland, Maria Theresa marched her 


troops into one of its provinces called Zips, 
which had once belonged to Hungary, and 
quietly extended her boundaries around thie 
Catherine was much exasperated 


The czarina had, about that time, invited 
prince Henry, the wariike brother of Frede- 
rick, to visit her, They had met as children 
when the ezarina was daughter of the comman 
dant at Stettin. Henry was received with an 
extraordinary display of imperial magnificence. 
In the midst of this routine of feasting, balls, and 
masquerades Catherine one day said to Henry, 
with much pique, referring to these encroach- 
ments on the part of Maria Theresa: 

‘Tt seems that in Poland the Austrians have 
only to stoop and pick up what they like. If 
the court of Vienna has the intention to dis- 
member that kingdom, its neighbors will haye 
the right to-take their share.’ 

Frederi@& caught eagerly at the suggestion, 
as the remark was reported to him by his broth 
er. He drew up a new plan of partition, which 
he urged with all his powers of address upon 


1 ScuniTz_rR, ii. 247. 
2 (Huvres de Fredéric, xxvi. 345. 
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both Russia and Austria. The conscience of 
Maria Theresa was strongly opposed to the deed. 
Catherine and Kaunitz were very greedy in their 
demands. 
pect that it was very difficult for Maria Theresa 
At length, through the 
extraordinary efforts of Frederick, on the Sth 
of August, 1772, the following agreement was 
adopted : 

Russia took 87,500 square Austria re- 
ceived 62,500. The share which fell to Fred- 
erick was but 9456 square miles. Small in re- 
spect to territory as was Frederick’s share, it 
was regarded, in consequence of its position and 


to oppose the measure. 


miles. 


the nature of the country, equally valuable with 
the other portions. 


‘* Frederick's share,” writes Mr. Carlyle, ‘‘as 


Circumstances assumed such an as- | an anciently Teutonic country, and as filling up 


the always dangerous gap between his Ost Prus- 
sen and him, has, under Prussian administra- 
valuable of the 
next to Silesia, is Frederick’s most 
important acquisition.” 


tion, proved much the most 


three; and, 
In carrying out these measures of partition, 
1 as one of 
the most atrocious acts of robbery on record, re- 
The 
king of Poland was the obsequious servant of 


which the world has usually regarde 


sort was had both to bribery and force. 
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Catherine. A common fund was raised by the 
three powers to bribe the members of the Polish 
diet. Each of the confederate powers also sent 
an army to the Polish frontiers, ready to unite 
and crush the distracted people should there be 
any forcible resistance. Thus the deed was ac- 
complished. 

Maria Theresa was a devout woman, governed 
by stern convictions of duty. Her moral nature 
recoiled from this atrocious act. But she felt 
driven to it by the pressure brought upon her 
by her own cabinet, her powerful and arrogant 
prime minister, and by the courts of Prussia and 
Russia. While, therefore, very reluctantly giv- 
ing her assent to the measure, she issued the 
following extraordinary document : 

“When all my lands were invaded, and I 
knew not where in the world to be brought to 
bed in, I relied on my good right and the help 
of God. Butin this thing, where not only pub- 
lic law cries to Heaven against us, but also all 
natural justice and sound reason, I must con- 
fess never in my life to have been in such trou- 
ble, and I am ashamed to show my face. Let 
the prince (Kaunitz) consider what an example 
we are giving to all the world, if, for a miserable 
piece of Poland, or of Moldavia, or Wallachia, 
we throw our honor and reputation to the winds. 
I see well that I am alone, and no more in vigor. 
Therefore I must, though to my very great sor- 
row, let things take their course.”? 

A few days afterward, in an official docu- 
ment, she writes: ‘*I consent, since so many 
great and learned men will have it so. But 
long after I am dead, it will be known what 
this violating of all that was hitherto held sa- 
cred and just will give rise to.” 

Frederick had cultivated a supreme indiffer- 
ence to public opinion. Not believing in any 
God, in any future retribution, or in any im- 
mortality, and regarding men merely as the in- 
sects of an hour, like the myriad polyps which, 
beneath the ocean, rear their stupendous struc- 
tures and perish, his sense of right and wrong 
must necessarily have been very different from 
that which a believer in the Christian faith is 
accustomed to cherish. In allusion to this sub- 
ject, he writes : 

‘*A new career came to open itself to me. 
And one must have been either without address 
or buried in stupidity not to have profited by 
an opportunity so advantageous. I seized this 
unexpected opportunity by the forelock. By 
dint of negotiating and intriguing I succeeded 
in indemnifying our monarchy for its past losses, 
by incorporating Polish Prussia with my old 
provinces, This acquisition was one of the 
most important we could make, because it 


1 Hormayr, Taschenbuch, 1831, 8. 66, cited by Dr. 
J. D. E. Prevses, Historiographer of Brandenburg, in 
his life of Friedrich der Grosse, vol. iv. p. 38. 

2 Preuss, iv. 39, 





joined Pommern to East Prussia, and be- 
cause, rendering us masters of the Weichse] 
River, we gained the double advantage of he. 
ing able to defend that kingdom (East Prussia 
and to draw considerable tolls from the Wei bh 
sel, as all the trade of Poland goes by that river, 

The region thus annexed to Prussia was in a 
deplorable state of destitution and w retchedness, 
Most of the towns were in ruins. War had so 
desolated the land that thousands of the people 
were living in the cellars of their demolished 
houses. 

‘*The country people hardly knew suc} 
thing as bread. Many had never tasted such 
a delicacy. Few villages possessed an oven, 


A weaving-loom was rare ; a spinning-wheel un 
known. The main article of furniture, in ¢} 


bare scene of squalor, was a crucifix and a ves 
sel of holy-water under it. It was a desolate 
land, without discipline, without law, without a 
master. Onnine thousand English square miles 
lived five hundred thousand souls—not fifty-five 
to the square mile.” 

With extraordinary energy and _ sagacity 
Frederick set about developing the resources 
of his new acquisition. Houses were built. 
Villages rose as by magic. Marshes were 
drained. Emigrants, in large numbers, me- 
chanics and farmers, were transported to the 


new lands. Canals were dug. Roads were 


improved, and new ones opened. One hun- 
dred and eighty-seven schoolmasters were sent 
into the country. Every where there was plow- 
ing, ditching, building. 

** As Frederick’s seven years’ struggle of war 
may be called superhuman, so was there also, 
in his present labor of peace, something enor- 
mous, which appeared to his contemporaries al- 
most preternatural, at times inhuman. It was 
grand, but also terrible, that the success of the 
whole was to him, at all moments, the one thing 
to be striven after. The comfort of the individ- 
ual was of no concern at all.’ 

The weal or woe of a single human polyp was, 
in the view of Frederick, entirely unimportant 
in comparison with the great enterprises he was 
ambitious of achieving. For this dismember- 
ment of Poland Frederick was severely assail 
ed in a book entitled *‘ Polish Dialogues.” In 
answer to a letter from Voltaire he wrote, un- 
der date of March 2, 1775: 

‘*The ‘Polish Dialogues’ you speak of are 
not known to me. I think of such satires with 
Epictetus, ‘If they tell any truth of thee, cor- 
rect thyself. If they are lies, laugh at them.’ 
I have learned, with years, to become a steady 
coach-horse. I do my stage like a diligent 
roadster, and pay no heed to the little dogs 
that will bark by the way.” 





1G. Freytaa, Neue Bilder aus dem Leben des deutschen 
Volkes, cited by CARLYLE, Vol. vi. p. 378. 
2 Freyraa, p. 397. 
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JOHN EASTMAN’S COMPENSATION. 
| 3 

T was a gray, chilly evening in November. 
| There was no snow upon the ground, but 
the fields and highways were frozen so hard 
that footsteps and carriage wheels rung as upon 
iron; and the leafless trees and the dead stalks 
of weeds shook and rattled in the biting east- 
erly wind. A keen and cruel wind it was that 
came sweeping down over the wooded crest of 
the hill and blew sullenly across the farm of 
Deacon Follen. It was growing quite dark in 
the deacon’s large barn; but still John East- 
man, sitting among the cornstalks, was very 
busy giving the last touches to something he 
was making. John had faithfully attended to 
“the chores ;” he had 


, 
stalls, 


“Littered the and from the mows 


Raked down the herds-grass for the cows :” 


had brought water from the well, heaped the 
wood-box with birch and maple, and carried 
in the milk-pails, foaming and full; and this 
last half hour of the fading light was his own, 
to devote to such occupations as his teeming 
boy brain might prompt him to. 

Soon the last touch was given to his work, 
and he sprang up from his seat with a chuckle 
of delight, and a kick of the heels that evinced 
perfect satisfaction in the result of his labors, 
At that moment the heavy tramp of the dea- 
con’s old horse, and the rumble of his wagon 
wheels, sounded on the road; and, hastily hid- 
ing his work under an old barrel, John ran 
round to the house door to attend to the horse. 

‘**You needn't take the harness off, John,” 


said the deacon, as he stepped rather stiffly 


from his **I guess Miss Follen will 


want to go to meeting this evening.” 


wagon. 


So saying, he gathered up his numerous 
parcels from under the wagon seat, and walked 
into the comfortable and cheerful kitchen where 
supper was waiting, and whither John soon fol- 
lowed him. 

The family corsisted of four persons—the 
deacon and his wife, Huldah French, and John 
Eastman. The only children the good couple 
had ever had were lying in a lonely grave- 
yard, on a bleak side-hill, two or three miles 
from the farm, where the cold night wind swept 
over the little mounds, and hissed through the 
dead stalks of the golden-rod with which the 
summer had tried to make the place look cheer- 
ful. But barren and neglected though their 
resting-place might be, their memory was green 
in the hearts of the deacon and his wife, and 
served to make their words gentle and their 
acts kind to the young orphan, John Eastman, 
who had.lived with them for several years. 
'he boy had no relatives and no friends when 
the kind ol@ people took him home. And in 

return for all their kindness John had served 
them faithfully and well, doing promptly all 
that was asked of him, and thoughtful enough 
not to need asking when he saw what was 
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He 
lively with his boyish drollery and mischievous 
pranks. It must be admitted 
given to playing pranks ; 
} 


good 


wanted. kept the otherwise quiet house 
he was rather 
but they were always 
natured, and had never caused any serious 
mischief, only calling forth a grave ‘“* Why, 
‘from gentle Mrs. Follen. Most of his 
pranks were played on Huldah French, who 
was a simple, credulous old soul, a firm be 


' 


John! 


liever in signs, dreams, and wonders, and in 
every species of hobgoblin. Many times in a 
seen the 
broad his face, 
and in a moment after Huldah’s shrill ‘* Lord 
o’ marcy!” would be heard within. 
Huldah, like himself, was all alone 


day John might be from 


kitchen, with a very 


running 


grin on 


in the 
world, and had been for many years, for she 
Her mother, who 
died when Huldah was quite a little girl, had 


was by no means young. 


been a feeble, helpless woman, and had belong 
ed to that 
poor.” 

friends. 


unfortunate class known as * town 
The child had no kindred, and but few 

She had lived about from place to 
place, sometimes kindly and sometimes harshly 
treated; as she grew older, earning a little here 
and there, but always saving with the utmost 
economy her scanty wages. ‘The strongest feel- 
ing which she knew was her dread of some day 
To save herself from 
this she labored constantly; and her highest 
ambition was to be able to mark her mother’s 
grave with what she called a ‘* harnsome grave- 
stun.’ For this object she lived and saved. 
Her earnings had at last reached the, to her, 
enormous sum of three hundred dollars; and 
on the with which this 
story commences Deacon Follen had collected 
it all from various places, had brought it to her 
in clean, crisp bank-notes, and had counted it 
over for her two or three times, that she might 
The 
next day he was to go to a neighboring town 


becoming ** town poor.” 


November afternoon 


be sure all her precious fortune was there. 


on business for himself, and had promised to 
take her money, and see it safely deposited ina 
bank. He offered to take charge of it for the 
night; but Huldah preferred to feel that her 
money was in her own keeping what time it was 
in the house. So, taking it to her own room, 
she rolled it carefully in a stocking, and hid it 
under a pile of dried herbs on the shelf of the 
closet. She had a feeling that it was necessary 
to conceal it with care, lest a house with such a 
hoard in it should be entered by burglars before 
morning. 

The comfortable supper was over, and Mrs. 
Follen, assisted by Huldah, was preparing for 
her ride to the evening meeting at the village. 
While they were thus occupied John had 
slipped out of the house, and, running to the 
barn, overturned the old barrel, and took from 
it a large pumpkin, on the side of which he had 
With this he 
hastened back to the house, and watching his 
opportunity when Mrs. Follen and Huldah were 
out of the kitchen for a moment, he snatched a 
lighted candle, and ran up the back stairs to 


carved a hideous, grinning face. 
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Huldah’s chamber. Softly closing the door, he 
proceeded to place the candle in the pumpkin, 
ind then set the whole on the shelf of the closet. 
Knowing well it was Huldah’s habit to look into 
the closet under the bed before she ven- 
tured to go to slee Ps he had reckoned ona great 
de: 
ful goblin. 


and 


il of fun when she should discover the fright- 
Fearing lest his absence might be observed, 


he hastily pushed his pumpkin into place, with 
out noticing tl rested on the bundles 
of dried herbs, only stopping to give one chuckle 
of di fancied Huldah’s fright when 


she should discover the monster, before he ran 


at one side 


} 


light, as he 


down again to the kitchen. Laugh your mer- 


] 
John Eastman, and rub your hands 


riest now, 
in glee! It will be many a long day before 
you will laugh like that again. 


When he 


and Mrs. Follen were just driving away. 


door the deacon 
John 
helped Huldah to clear away the supper things, 


got down to the 


and then both sat down before the great open 
fire to pare apples. John contrived, by a few 
skillful questi Huldah 


talking of all manner of fearful adventures and 


ns and remarks, to set 
supernatural appearances, in order to get her 
In 
this way they worked and talked for nearly an 
hour; and John was beginning to feel anxious 
lest his candle should burn out before Mr. and 
Mrs. Follen came 


to 


thoroughly nervous before she went to bed. 


back, and Huldah was ready 


Suddenly Huldah looked up 


go up stairs, 
1 said 

**Pon’t sit so nigh to the fire, John. 
are scorchin’ your trowsers.” 

John moved back, but declared he was not 
Presently Huldah raised her head 
again, with a prolonged sniff, exclaiming, ‘‘Suth- 
for I smell smoke.” 

Then, for the first time, John, too, perceived 
the choking smell of smoke ; and comprehend 


an 


You 


scorching. 


in is burnin’, 


ing at once what it might be, he sprang up, and, 
with a white, scared face, hurried to the stair 
way door. As he flung it open a blinding, suf. 
focating clou l of smoke rushed down the 
ase, and filled the kitchen in 
Above him was the dull glare and the 


Huldah’s 


ious money, and 


nar- 
row stair an in- 
stant. 
fearful snap and crackle of flame. 
first though 

with one shrill scream she rushed up stairs and 


t was of her prec 


disappeared into the gloom above. John sprang 
after to draw her back, just in time to see her 
fall headlong into her own room, which seemed 
Blinded 


and almost suffocated with the smoke, it was a 


to him to be like a blazing furnace. 


moment before he could grope his way to her; 
and, when he found her, his strength was scarce- 
ly sufficient to carry her down stairs and into 
the open air. She was quite insensible, and 
her clothes were already on fire. Poor John 
with the greatest difficulty extinguished the 
flames ; 
he thought she must be dead. 

In his terror at the condition of Huldah he 
forgot, for the time, the burning house; and, 
when he did make an effort to save some of its 


but he saw she was badly burned, and 
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contents, he found that the opened doors had 
caused the fire to spread so furiously as to make 
it impossible to enter, and all he could do y is 
to run to the barn and let loose the cattle 
There were no neighbors nearer than h 

mile, and he knew it was of no use to ea 

assistance, even if he had dared leave Hulda} 
to for it. But 
through the roof, were visible from the sur 


go soon the flames, bursting 
rounding farms, and many of the neigh! 

came hurrying to the spot. But it was too | 
and when, soon after. t 


to save any thing; 
deacon and his wife came driving along the 
road, at a fearful pace for the stiff old horse, jt 
was to find nothing left of the comfortable h yme 
where they had hoped to spend the remainder 
of their days but a pile of blazing timbers. ‘I 
barn, with its well-filled mows, and the amp] 
of the farm was 
The little grout 
of neighbors and friends who stood around wer 
they could only look 
on helplessly while it did its work, uttering su 
mises and asking innumerable questions as to 


granaries, where the wealth 
stored, were gonc like the rest. 


powerless to stay the fire ; 


how the fire originated, but too much excited t 
observe that they were none of them answered. 
In the mean time poor Huldah had been re- 
stored to consciousness, but she could give no 
account of what had happened. She was suf- 
fering intensely from her burns; and they made 
haste to get her away to a place where she could 
be properly cared for, and carried off the house 
less old couple to the shelter of a neighbor's 
roof for the night. In the general excitement 
no one remembered John Eastman, and he was 
When the oth 
ers were all gone he sat down on the froz 
ground and leaned against an old apple-tree. 
He was sick with the thought of the misery he 
had caused, and chilled to the core by the bleak 
but he could not bring himself to 
seek warmth from the-burning embers of the 
house he had destroyed. So there he sat 
through the long November night, his whit 
face resting in his hands, and his eyes, once so 
laughing and merry, set witha dull, fixed star 
on the ruin his hand had wrought. He knew 
it must be his work, for no one but himself had 
been in the chambers; but how it happened 


only too glad to be forgotten. 


night wind; 


that his candle had come in contact with any 
thing but the inside of the pumpkin was a mys 

tery. He could only suppose that in his haste 

he had not set the thing firmly on the shelf, 
and that some jar—perhaps the slamming of a 
door or window from the high wind that was 
blowing—had sent it rolling over, and the can- 
dle, falling out, had set fire to the dry bunches 
of tansy and thorough-wort with which Huldah’s 
shelves were covered. 

When the morning broke, dull and gray, John 
rose from his sitting posture, and walked up and 
down the familiar paths. One would hardly 
recognize him as the same lad who sat cutting 
cornstalks a few hours before; and indeed he 
was not the same. That was a merry, light- 
hearted boy, with scarcely three sober thoughts 





JOHN EASTMAN’S 
ina year; but this one was sober enough, and 
it seemed to him that he should never laugh 
again. During the night he had made a firm 
resolve that, come what might, the old people 
should their home and that he 
vould pay them back, with interest, every dol 
lar they had lost through him, though, perhaps, 
he had little conception of the magnitude of 

ch a task. 


As the morning advanced, curious neig! 


have 


vith 
many speculations as to the origin of the fire. 
3y-and-by 
ing, moving slowly, and with little of hi 
vigor. He looked as if ten vears had been add 
ed to his age during t When he saw 


John he greeted him with a poor attempt at 


| n to arrive, and walk around the ruins, 


Deacon Follen was seen approach- 


usual 


he night. 


cheerfulness. 
‘This 


?” said he. ‘* 


id 
I don't 
You will have to make some 

I hain’t 
hain’t 


business, ain’t 


if, 


know what you will 


is a pretty b 
o now, my boy. 
of a shift to get another place. 
ot no home to offer you now- I 
none for my old woman and myself.” 
His voice shook a little, and he turned away 
might the working of his face. 
too much for John. If the 
kind old man had really heaped red hot coals 
hearth-stone on his head 
He answered 
never a word, but slipped behind the great 
gate post, and stood quite out of sight. Pres 
ly he heard Deacon Follen and his brother 
in-law, Mr. Smith, talking on the other side of 


the gate, and could not well avoid hearing what 


got 


if none see 


[his was almost 


from the crumbling 


} 


he could have borne it better. 


Sal 1. 
‘It ain’t no use talking,” s: 


‘¢} +} 


there is nothing left but the 


ney 
iid the deacon; 
land. I never 
had no great luck farming—and then we have 


had, first and last, a sight of sickness, that has 
Not that I begrudge any thing I 
ldren; but it 

It is 


this 


cost money, 
have spent for mother and the chi 
has kept me from laying up any thing. 

only two years ago I finished paying for 
farm; and mother and I calculated that, if we 


had our health, we could lay by enough to take 


care of us. But we are getting along in years, 
and it is pretty hard to begin all over again. 
And there Huldah,” he 
pause. ‘*She had | 
for quite a spell, and she had all her money in 
the 
rest. 
after all, for she can’t earn no more now.” 

To all this John listened with feelings which 


continued, after a 


een savin’ up her wages 


10use last hight, so that is gone with the 
I expect she'll have to come on the town 


can not be described. He was nearly crushed 
by the thought of all the trouble he had caused 
to these people, who had been so kind to him. 
After a moment of silence the men spoke again. 

“T can’t it took,” said the 
brother. 

*« Tt must have been the chimney,” the deacon 
answered. ‘‘I supposed it was all tight, but I 
can't see where else it could have caught. Hul- 
dah says they didn’t go up stairs with a light 
at all, It is a great mystery.” 


imagine how 
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SATION. 


It had 


might avoid tell- 


This was a hard moment for John. 
never occurred to him that he 
ing what he knew; but now he saw that no one 
misfortune, or need 
he cl to The 

for a moment, but 
“No, no; t > pity- 
because I am turned out of h and 
1d I ean’t bear it. I shall feel so aw- 
n 1 moving quickly, 

» should fail him, he appeared in front of the 
usky se] 
Deacon F. 


with n 


suspected his agen 
to know of 


te mptatio 


v in the 
unle Ss 10se 
ong he 
h ya 
gy me ouse 
est his cour- 


two men, saving, i voice, 


exper 


And 


w how it was, 


brokenly, l 
the whole st 

r amazement, 
ed from 


l, a cold, 


vhen the boy finished, turn 


and walked away without a wor 
hard look in his eyes, and his lips set firmly to 
not 
be betrayed into what he 
But Mr. Smith 


no such considerations; and 


ld lest,in his ex- 


Spe in 
citement, n I | 
considered unchristian anger. 
} 


was restrained by 


he | » the most violent accusations, 


roke out inte 
upbraiding John for ingratitu 
hat he I} 
ivable crime; 


le, making it ap- 
pear to the poor boy t iad been guilty of 
the worst conce and finally declar- 
ing that he should be sent to the State prison if 
When his rage had 


angrily away, leaving 


there was law in the land. 
itsel 
John even more crushed and miserable than he 
had been be fore. 

He 
the very abandonment of grief, when a young 
man of the neighl 
questioned him kindly 


spent f he stumped 


was leaning against the gate, sobbing in 


orhood came up, and, seeing 
he 


drew from him the whole story of his trouble. 


his distress, until 
He was sorry for the boy, and told him to come 
home with him and have some breakfast, and 
the 
somewhat reluctantly, but was glad to find him- 
and felt 
grateful for the kindness shown him by Andrew 
oy ey soothed 
sympathizing warmly in his 


to th 


»y would talk the matter over. John went, 


self beside a comfortable fire, 


ute 
Mason and his pretty young wife. 
and cheered | Im, 
purpose to make restitution e old couple, 
though with, perhaps, not much faith in his ever 
kind. They 
advised him to go to some larger town, and en- 
that 


accomplishing any thing of th 
deavor to find employment, as, at season 
of the year, no one would want him on a farm; 
and, moreover, ] he known 
| disposed to trust him at first— 


eople where was 
might not fee 
not until the excitement of this misfortune had 


Andrew said 
ar as the next town on 


a little passed away he would 
himself carry him a 
the following day. 

The next morni 
had not ] 


ng they set out early. They 
they met Deacon 
ith his head bent 


was coming until 


roceeded far before 
He 
down, and did not see 


was walking w 
who 
they stop beside him. Then, raising his 
1, he John, and immediately 
quickened his steps. But John called after 


him, though rather tremulously, and the old 


heat recognized 


man stopped. 
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‘*T suppose,” the boy began, ‘it ain’t much 
use saying of it, but I wanted to tell you that 
I feel dreadful sorry for what I've done; and 
some time—”’ 

‘* No doubt, no doubt : but that don’t do me 
much good now,” answered the deacon, hasti- 
ly, beginning to move on. 

John made a second effort. ‘sy hope your 
folks won't think I meant to do it.” 

But the deacon interrupted him again: 

**No, no; I don’t suppose you meant to do 
it; but I would rather not talk with you about 
it.” And with that he moved away. 

John rode on for some minutes in silence. 
After a while he said, ‘*I did want to ask him 
not to lay up any thing against me; but I sup- 
pose he can’t help Th 

‘* Well,” said his companion, ‘‘ most likely 
he will feel rather hard toward you for a spell ; 
but the deacon is a pretty fair man ; 
won't hold a grudge against you always.” 

And with this rather feeble consolation John 
Eastman went his way, and the little town of 
Meadowbrook saw him no more for years. 

Deacon Follen also went his way, striving 
with difficulty to keep down the hard, angry 
feeling which would rise against the boy who 
had injured him so much, but which the good 
In 


the course of a few months, with the help of 


man felt to be unchristian, nevertheless. 


his sympathizing neighbors, he had built a new | 


house ; but it was small and poor, and very lit- 
tle like the comfortable one he had lost. To 
build even this he was obliged to encumber his 
farm again with debt; and now he was more 
He 
had lost not only much of his wordly means, 
but his courage also. 


than ever before in his life a poor man. 


He was past the prime 
of life, and his health was broken; 
prospect of himself and his wife passing the 
rest of their days in poverty and toil was a 
gloomy one. 

But hard as their case was, that of poor 
Huldah even more unfortunate. 
In one hour all the product of years of hard 
labor had vanished; and in the vain effort to 
save it she had lost what was much more than 
money, her good, strong hand. She was so 
badly burned that her right hand had to be am- 
putated, and its loss rendered her helpless. 
Mr. and Mrs. Follen were not in a situation to 
keep her, as they would have been glad to do; 
and though there were many kind people who 
pitied her, there were none who were able to 
take upon themselves the burden of her sup- 
port. So that fate which she had dreaded so 
much, and striven so long and hard to avert, 
had come upon her at last. Huldah was “ town 
poor!” 


French was 


Il. 
and John Eastman had 
All the experiences of 
those years it is not necessary to tell; suffice it 
to say that they were spent in unremitting la- 
bor. When he first parted from his friend An- 
drew Mason, that cold, melancholy morning 


Years went 
grown to manhood. 


by, 
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after the fire, he was full of courage, believing, 
like many a boy, that if he ceuld go to some 
large town the way to fortune was easy. He 
imagined that five years, at most, would be suf- 
ficient to accomplish all he desired. But his 
actual experience was harder. He found jt 
very difficult during that winter to obtain em- 
ployment of any kind; and often he was hun- 
gry, cold, and wretched; but still he perse- 
vered. His merry blue eyes had grown sober 
and thoughtful; and his lips, Once so ready 
laugh, were grave and firm. . 


to 
He had worked 
at almost every thing, sometimes in town, and 
sometimes in the country, but always saving 
with scrupulous care every penny of his earn 
ings, until he had come to be regarded by his 
acquaintances as almost mean. But his unfail- 
ing good-nature, his perfect probity, and real 
kindness of heart won him many friends. 
More than twice five years had passed, and 
still he had not sucgeeded in saving enough to 
carry out the resolution he had formed on leay- 
ing Meadowbrook. His friend Andrew Ma- 
son sent him letters at long intervals, inform- 
| ing him how matters stood with the people there. 
| It was noticeable that after the arrival of one 
of these letters he was more grave than usual 
for a long time. No one of his new friends 
knew any thing of his past, for he had always 
maintained entire silence on that subject. He 
was by degrees obtaining a certain position in 
the community where he had finally settled, 
and was considered a steady and reliable young 
man. He was respected by the elders, and 
looked upon as a safe companion for their sdns, 
and a desirable one for their daughters. By 
the young people he was generally liked, though 


| they were inclined to think him a little plod- 
and the 


ding. 

But there was one among them who could 
see nothing but excellence in all his ways ; and 
that one was pretty Esther Sampson. And 
Esther’s bright eyes, red cheeks, and sweetly 
smiling mouth were very attractive to John. 
She was a general favorite, and had numerous 
admirers, though she had little beyond a merry 
laugh for any of them. It was perfectly plain 
to all but himself that she preferred John East- 
man’s scanty attentions to all their devotion. 
As for John, he dared not trust himself in her 
presence too much. He knew that he could 


| not marry and discharge the great debt he owed 


to Mr. and Mrs. Follen and poor Huldah. His 
life was not his own; he could not share it with 
any woman, He had thought that he should 
never wish to marry—that it would be perfect- 
|ly easy to devote his life to the self-imposed 
| task of making restitution to those he had un- 
|intentionally injured. But now he began to 
| feel how hard it might be to hold to his reso- 
| lution, to do what he considered his duty. The 
| years were slipping by him. He was ap- 
| proaching thirty, and he felt twice that age. 
| Still life looked very long before him, and lone- 
ly; and of late visions of what it might be with 


| Esther by his side had haunted not only his 
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In fact, he 
ved her with all the strength of his great, lov 


waking, but his sleeping hours, 

g heart. He was not of a quick or ardent 
temper ; his feelings were not easily moved; 
jut when any emotion took possession of him 
had all the 
The struggle was all the more severe 


force of his slow, concentrated 
nature. 
hecause he believed, from certain faint indica 

ns quite consistent with maidenly reserve, 
hat Esther would have listened favorably to his 


had he been free to press it. N 


le had seen 
color change and her bright eyes grow 
brighter at his approach; and there were looks 
tones of hers which he remembered with a 
at his heart, that was almost 
much for his resolution to master, How 
His lonely heart, de- 
ied the love of parents and of kindred, was 
It was 


vearning thrill 
ld he give her up? 


hungry for the love of wife and child. 
1ard—almost harder than he could bear. 
And Esther! Esther had thought she could 
be mistaken in believing that John Ei 
for her, though he had 


his were only such as 


ist 


in cared said no 


word, and attentions 
ma gayer man would have had no meaning 
Butt time went by, and the 


which she had begun to look for was not made, 


all, avowal 


ind she and John scarcely ever met now. She 
even fancied that he avoided her, and her pride 

se. She was merry and bright as ever when 
with her friends, but in secret I fear that she 
shed some tears, 
self, ** Why should I spend a thought on a man 
who never cared for me?” | did not find 

quite an easy task to school herself to indif 


Many times she said to her 
ut she 


ference. 

And so matters stood when John was thirty. 
Fifteen years had gone by since he left Meadow 
brook, and he began now to think he might re 
He had been successful in business; he 
is called 
communities as that in which he lived. 


turn. 
such modest 
And 
he was called on to face the 
greatest temptation of his life. He knew that 
e could go back to Meadowbrook, and restore 
to the old people all that his boyish mischief 
had robbed them of. 


was even what rich in 


now it was that 


But, if he did so, he must 
Esther 
He believed 
that she loved him; could it be his duty to 
turn his back on so much happiness? Why 
should he not think of himself as well as oth 


resign all thought of Esther Sampson- 
who, he was sure, might be his. 


ers? He had never known any thing but hard- 
ship all his life. He had never had any one 
who belonged to him, to make his life like 
other men’s; and now that this great blessing 
was within his reach, surely he would be excus- 
able if he took it to himself. And if Esther 
liked him, as he was sure she did, had he any 
right to cause her distress for the sake of some 
old people who, he tried to think, had no actual 
claim on him ? 

Days and nights he spent in battling with 
the strong temptation; and I know not how 
the struggle might have ended but for a letter 
Which he received about that time from Andrew 
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Mason. 
Follen ; 
that they had never been 
of 


them growing poorer. 


Andrew spoke of old Mr. and Mrs. 
told how feeble they were growing; 
al le 


year seemed 


to rid themselves 
to 


and that every | 
Che old man was crip- 


see 
pled with rheumatism; and Andrew hardly 
how they were to get through another hard 
Vinter. 

This letter ended John’s hesitation. 
ing lest his resolution might be 
he 


Fear- 
shaken, 


triends, 


Again 


with a haste which surprised his 


settled up his affairs and went away, saying no 
thing to any one of why or where he went, but 
allowing it to be understood that he did not in- 
tend to return. 

Perhaps it was rather a hard blow to Esther; 
but if she was disappointed, she had quite too 
much spirit to allow the fact to be seen. She 
reflected that 


John had never given her any reason to sup- 


was a sensible girl, too. She 
pose that he preferred her, though she had cer- 
tainly felt very sure that he did. It 


herself, she had right 


she had 


deceived no to blame 
and she 
who plainly did not care for her. So she set 
herself resolutely to the task of forgetting him, 
and by degrees overcame whatever of disap 
felt. And when, a 


year after, handsome Ezra Walton offered her 


him ; was not going to pine for a man 


pointment she may have 
his hand and heart and farm, she acc epted the 
whole, and became a happy, cheerful wife, re- 
membering John Eastman kindly, and perhaps 
a little tenderly, but without sadness or regret. 

John to Meadowbrook. The fifteen 
years which had elapsed since he had left it 
he 


that was familiar in place ‘and people. 


went 


found much 
Most 
of the neighbors remembered him, and regard- 
His 


return was an event in the little community. 


had raade many changes; yet 


ed him with a kind of surprised curiosity. 


Every body wondered where he had been, and 
what he had been doing, but, most of all, what 
sy Mr. and Mrs. Follen he was 
received with some surprise, but with perfect 

li If they had 
cherished hard feelings toward him, it was only 


he would do. 


kindness and cordiality. ever 


for a time. They had come to regard him as 
only an instrument in God’s hand, and accept- 
ed the misfortune which he had brought upon 
them in the same spirit of patience with which 
they had borne all the other trials of life. John 
had some difficulty in making them understand 
his wishes in regard to themselves, and the pur- 
pose which had brought him back. He would 
pay off the debt upon their farm, rebuild the 
house 
they would let him, and live with them, to lift 
from them the burden of 
of them old 
overcome by what seemed to them an unheard 
of generosity on his part, and it was a long time 
before they would consent to any such arrange 


as good as it was before, and come, if 


labor, and take care 


in their They were quite 


age. 


ment. 3ut John urged that this was what he 
had been working for all his life, and that he 
could not be disappointed now. His fast friend, 


Andrew Mason, helped him with ready tongue 
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to bring the old people to,his way of thinking ; 
and at last, yielding one point at a time, they 
came to give up all to him, and really seemed 
happy in so doing. Th 
comfortable to be able to sit down and rest for 
an hour or two in the middle of the day, and to 





+ deacon found it very 


feel that the farm-work was still going forward. 
Mrs. Follen had always liked John, and it was 
pleasant to have his good-humored face about 
the house again, and to see him relieving with 
more youthful vigor her toil-worn husband. 
His thoughtful care for herself was very grate- 
ful to the childless woman, and it was not long 
before both the kind old people loved him like 
a son. 

The work of re building the house was pushed 
forward rapidly, the wishes of the deacon and 
his wife being consulted in all its appointments, 
When all was completed the services of a strong- 
armed woman were secured to relieve Mrs, Fol- 
len; and in a cheerful room, which had been 
finished expressly for her use, poor old Huldah 
French was installed, more proud and happy 
than any crowned queen. 

A more comfortable or peaceful household it 
were hard to find. The deacon and his wife 
felt that they could now pass the evening of 
their lives resting with folded hands, after the 
labor of the long day. John entered upon his 


new life with energy and real interest. After 


the farm was paid for and stocked, the house 
rebuilt, and Huldah provided for, he found he 
had very little left; but he had strength and 
courage, and soon made the broad fields begin 
to y ield back what they had cost. He enjoyed 
the accomplishment of his long-cherished plans, 
the affectionate regard of the old people, the 
hearty friendship of the Masons, and the re- 
spect and esteem of the towns-folk, among whom 
he was held in the highest honor. Sometimes, 
indeed, he could but remember all that he had 
left behind him, and what he had given up; 
and then the gravity which had become habit- 
ual with him would deepen into sadness; but, 
in general, the same strength which had ena- 
bled him to make the sacrifice helped him to 
bear with cheerfulness all that it cost. Fre- 
quently he was joked in a clumsy way by his 
acquaintances about his bachelor condition, and 
Mrs. Follen would sometimes speak of the time 
when he would bring a wife to the farm; but 
he turned them off with some droll answer, and 
they little knew what a sore heart they touched, 
or what heavy pain and longing their careless 
words left behind. But Time, the blessed heal- 
er, brought to him the balm he has for all our 
griefs; and constant occupation helped him in 
his efforts to put sorrowful thoughts aside. 
When, in the second year of his new life, he 
heard of Esther Sampson’s marriage, he felt, it 
must be confessed, a sharp twinge of jealous 
pain. But it was not forlong. The generous 
part of his nature soon gained the ascendency, 
and he was able to admit that things had turned 
out for the best, and to find an unselfish pleas- 
ure in the reflection that Esther, after all, had 


not cared too much for him—that her life had 
not been blighted by the misfortune that had 
fallen upon his. So, with such alleviations 
his wound gradually healed; the old scar evar, 
ceased to sting with painful remembrances : and 
that placid content which is the next best thing 
to keen enjoyment settled upon his life, 

If there was one of that happy family at th, 
Follen farm more filled with blessedness than 
all the rest, that one was Huldah French, Im 
mediately after John’s return he had soug] 
out Huldah, and paid into her hand he) 
mented three hundred dollars, with the acey 
mulated interest of fifteen years. It made a 
sum that completely astonished her; and ¢] 
poor soul really did not know what to do wit} 
it. Sut some of her friends undertook to see 
it well invested, and she gave up all care of it, 
thoroughly satisfied with the idea that she 


it 


sessed money, and was independent. At the 
suggestion of Mrs. Follen John brought her to 
the farm to live, and now, indeed, her days 
were golden. Her wants were simple, her 
pleasures few ; but they were all provided for, 
She could be quite useful, even with her one 
hand, and she liked to think herself in lisp ns- 
able in the ménage. In winter she had alwa 
the warmest seat by the open fire; and 
summer she would sit for hours in the sunny 





keys, smoking her pipe and reading her hymn- 
book - the only book, besides the Bible, she was 
ever known to read. She was very pious, and 
always went to meeting twice on Sunday, ar 


porch, watching the chickens and young ti 


to all the prayer-meetings in the neighbor! 
She was fond of visiting, too, and was always 
kindly welcomed wherever she went. It y 


a pleas 





ant sight to see her moving along the 
highway, or across the fields to some 1 
bor’s house, arrayed in her best gown—a w 


preserved “ pongee” of a sober stone-color—a 
scarlet crape shawl pinned carefully over her 
square shoulders, and her gray hair combed 
smoothly back under a large bonnet of bright 
green silk. It was long before the d: 
crinoline; and her narrow skirt hung straight 
down, revealing her large feet, incased in white 
stockings and shoes of shining morocco leath- 
er, which gave forth as she walked a placid and 
most respectable creak. 3ut better than all 
she liked to roam away over fields and through 
woods, in search of berries and herbs. How- 
ever wide the circuit she made, she never came 
home without visiting the lonely little grave- 
yard on the hill. I am not prepared to say 
what her meditations were like while there; 
but, whether swéet, or sad, or solemn, I suspect 
they were mingled with a certain innocent pride 
as she contemplated the tall white head-stone 


ys of 





that marked her mother’s grave. For that long-, 


desired happiness was attained at last; and 
above poor Deborah French’s dust stood a stone 
as white and every inch as tall as those which 
told where rested the two wives of Squire Pea- 
body, the richest man in Meadowbrook. 

So, filled with labor, but also with peace, ten 
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went smoothly by, and John Eastman | some things belonging t 
forty. His thick brown locks showed | tos ik of bef 


l peak o 
and there a thread of silver, and he be Huldal 
have a little difficulty in reading his news lool 
rin the evening lf the print was 


-med to 
nswered, 


his n 
d wouldn’t 
himself, and 


he was quit tisfied. he cou t no further reply from Huldah, 
was still unmarried, ar vyhen joked | ¢ d not fe ire the latter understood 
leclared as the short autumn 


mily stood 


videnthy 
for some 


she 


tl 
tiv, 


mt want it Then aftera 


town poor, J yhn,” and 


last words were 


ev expressed was faithfully es 
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Like armies of Pr rity. Ly lai ’ side her mother, and 

Follen farm-house all was tal .d the s] 


Within was like peace and t kind old Mrs. 


last hours she 


and crippled 


year. In the little sunny 
joved so much Huldah 


had had a short ¢ pain] 


where a quiet life was fading with the 


a mother’s ten 
I n so truly a 
all things 


the end was near. Mrs. who love the 


bed, quietly watching the 


to | 


you had brought 
tobe sleeping. She! 


1as turned i 
joining room, wl not 
whispered conversation with - 

Presently the sick woman 
and looked around. The old 1 
her, and put some cooling drink to her lips. 
“ How do you feel now ? said. 

“T don’t know how I feel,” said Huldah, 
faintly. ‘'The Lord is coming for me. I ex 


ot have had you to make our 
The Lord sends trouble, 
sation, ul 


you He 


is, ear. 


pect to hear his chariot wheel } 


suppose, ah, the Lord will call you | been made in f » mourned wi 
soon,” Mrs. Follen said. ‘* But I think you) cer | 


woman who had been 
will be prep ired.” all the 


mot! 
“Oh yes, Iam ready. I expect he has got Old Dea 


1 not long ‘survive the 
a place for me—a place- 


partner of all h ys and sorrows In a very 
Here her voice died away, and she seemed | few weeks he 


ks h 
sinking to sleep again, but Mrs. Follen made} alone. He nd the house very lonely now 


vas gone, and John was quite 
haste to catch her attention, ‘Ain’t there| without the cheery old couple. The 


widow 
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Billings, who had for years been housekeeper 
at the farm, was one of those people whose 
countenances always suggest the idea that ‘‘ man 
was made to mourn.” In her own words, she 
**had enjoyed more misery than she had hap 
piness in this world.” She had a wonderful 
faculty of setting all the chairs in a room in 
a row, as if for a funeral, and of giving a lu- 
gubrious aspect to furniture generally. The 
very clock ticked with more solemnity in her 
presence, and the fires she built never snapped 
and sparkled like other people’s fires. The 
tone of her conversation could hardly be called 
cheerful. She was painfully neat, and the house 
and every thing in it were kept with scrupulous 
care; but it was a dismal place to live in, for 
all that, and John felt it to be 80, but it did not 
occur to him that there could be a way out of 
the difficulty. These slow, steady minds do 
not take new suggestions readily, though when 
they have once made an idea their own they 
hold it with astonishing tenacity. But John 
began to take very gloomy views of life, and to 
feel decidedly old. 

One rainy day he had called on some trifling 
errand at a neighbor’s house; and as he drew 
up his chair to the bright sparkling fire, he in- 
voluntarily exclaimed : 

** Well, now, Mrs. Pennel, this does look 
cheerful. It is dreadfully lonesome up at our 
place since the old folks died.” 

* Don’t you like Mrs. Billings?” asked the 
hostess. 

Oh yes, yes; she is a good woman, and 
keeps the house well; but then, you know,” he 
added, with something like his old sly laugh, 
‘her talk is powerful solemnizing.” 

** Well, why in natur’, John Eastman, don’t 
you get married?” exclaimed, in a shrill voice, 
old Grandmother Pennel, who sat beside the fire. 

Every body laughed, and John answered, 
‘If you'll have me, Granny Pennel, I vow I'll 
do it.” 

“Tf won't have you,” replied the old lady. 
“Tf you can’t get a younger gal it’s because you 
ain’t worth havin’.” 

The laugh was against John now, and he was 
glad to turn his attention to the errand on 
which he had come. 


The next Sunday John, as usual, went t 
meeting. It was glorious summer weather, 
and he enjoyed it without exactly being con- 
scious of the fact. It was pleasant riding along 
between fields where the hay harvest was just 
begun, through a bit of maple wood that be- 
longed to himself, over the little bridge at the 
foot of the hill, past the mill, and through the 
village to the meeting-house.. For some reason 
or other John did not pay much attention to 
the sermon that morning; his thoughts would 
wander to almost every thing besides. He 
found himself recalling with singular minute- 
ness all the scenes of his old life in that distant 
town where he had known Esther Sampson. 
He had long ago got over the pain of that 
period; but on this summer morning he re- 


membered Esther with a kind of half-sorry el 
ing, thinking how much pleasanter it would seem 
to have her sitting at the head of his pew thay 
the widow Billings, in her stiff black alpaca, 
with her rusty black veil hanging down. 
and narrow, from the side of her bonnet, and 
looking as if she could not see how the sun had 
the heart to shine on such a vale of tears, 


lim» 


The last hymn was given out, and the con- 


gregation stood up with their faces turned to- 
ward the choir. As John turned round y 
the rest, his eyes chanced to fall upon Asen 
Mason, the daughter of his old friend Andrew, 
She was a comely sight as she stood up there 
in the singing-gallery. She was tall and well 
shaped, and had shining black hair, smoothly 
drawn back under her simple bonnet. Her 
eyes were dark and bright and very pleasant, 
her cheeks round and ruddy as at sixteen, 
though she was twenty-seven. Her mouth was 


ith 





large but good, and it opened quite wide as she 
sang in loud, clear tones. 

John looked at her for a moment, and all at 
once he seemed to hear, as distin« tly as if they 
had been spoken beside him, the words, ‘* Why 
in natur’, John Eastman, don’t you get mar- 
ried?” He started, and his face turned as red 

jas a boy’s. Of course Granny Pennel did not 
say that to him right there in meeting; but 
what did it mean? He heard less of the close of 
the service than he had of the beginning, and 
on the way home made curious answers to Mrs. 
Billings’s various comments on the sermon. 

The next day was as fine a hay day as ever 
dawned. John was at work bright and early 
with his men ; but about ten o'clock he came 
up to the house and harnessed his horse into 
his best wagon. In answer to some question 
from Mrs. Billings, he informed her that he 
was going over to Mason’s to see about some 
sled-runners Andrew was going to hew out for 
him. As he drove away the good woman 
looked after him wonderingly, saying to her- 
self, ‘I don’t see why he should be so drove 
about them sled-runners as to go off in the 
middle of the best hay day there has been this 
summer. It aint right to look forrard so. 
He may not live to use ‘em, life is so uncer- 
ting.” 


John’s hurry about the sled-runners seemed 
to be over when he reached his friend’s house. 
Andrew was in the field; so he sat down in the 
cool porch, and, looking through the kitchen 
window, talked with Andrew’s daughter. She 
was a wide-awake young woman, full of gay 
spirit as well as good sense. She made the 
old kitchen a pleasant place as she moved about 
with quick steps in her tidy gingham gown 
and large apron of blue and white check, her 
handsome arms bare to the elbow, and het 
strong hands taking hold of every thing with 
skill and quickness. John found the place so 
pleasant that he quite forgot his hay was wait- 

jing to be eut; and when, at twelve o’clock, 
| Andrew came up from the field, his dinner, for 
|the first time in many years, was not quite 
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marine currents from the Mediterranean, a sub 
ountain river under the Andes, volcanoes un 
r the Gulf of Mexico, the peristaltic shape 
f currents, the trade winds, coral builders, dit 


ference of evaporation, and all other enumera 
ted cases, combined for a prolonged period, 
would not produce the movement of the Gulf 
Stream for a single hour. 

A few degrees west of the coast of Africa 
begins the equatorial current of the Atlantic, 
which, from a breadth of 100 to 200 miles, wid 
ns as it flows westward to 700 or 800 miles. 
Striking the shores of South America, it divides. 
It flows at the rate of several knots per hour, 
and has a maximum of 96 
Caribbean Sea. The equatorial current of the 
Pacific 
of South America, and on the opposite side as- 
sumes a width of over 1000 miles, forming the 


begins a few degrees west of the coast 


most majestic exhibition of force on the surface 
of the globe. Here, as in the Atlantic, this cur 
rent divides. 

The problem, therefore, is not to produce 
one of the branches, such as the Gulf Stream, 
but the equatorial current, that is, to produce 
th 
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Stream, since no water from the tropics is car- 
ried into the higher latitndes except by these 
It is, perhaps, within proper bounds to 
say that the equatorial current of the Atlantic 
equals 4 000.000.000 cubic at 
The real problem is, there- 
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moving a current of this size into the polar seas 
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continue it until circulation is complete. Math- 
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of water per second from the bottom of the equa- 
toria) sea to such an elevation that it will flow 
north and south into the polar basins of its own 
momentum. Thus it becomes purely a question 
of thermo-dynamic s, 
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firmly established this law, ‘‘ when equal quan- 
tities of work are done by causes purely ther- 
mic, there is a disappearance of equal quantities 
of heat, whatever be the manner of operating.” 

All the permanent forces on the surface of 
the globe must take their genesis of motion 
from heat—the transformation of the molecular 
So the 
process of following the matter in movement 


motions lost from some cooling body. 


back to the place where the heat was commu 
nicated, or where the of motion oe 
curred, is the only safe method of ascertaining 
how 


transfer 


each mass-motion on the earth’s surface 
originated. Following the Gulf Stream back 
on the line of its motion, the heat increases un- 
til the place is reached where it was communi 
cated, and its genesis of motion will be found 
in the separate movement of each particle com- 
posing the current. The movement, therefore, 
is as purely mechanical as the currents in a 
boiling caldron; and to comprehend either is 
water acts under the 
A hot current may be de 


simply to ascertain how 
influence of heat. 
fined as the aggregation of the homogeneous 
particles of water, moving in mass, on the line 
of the least resistance. 


indicated, it is 


Pursuing the method 
now proposed to ascend this 
oceanic river to its source, until the very springs 
are found from which it takes its origin; and 
the result is as certain as finding the fountain 
head of any fresh-water river on the globe. 

We will start off the coast of North Carolina 
in midwinter, where the current, 75 miles wide, 
Hows at the rate of three knots per hour, with a 
temperature of 80 


feet. 


Fahr., and a depth of 900 
The first question to be settled is wheth 
er the current is an ascending or descending 
one. According to Lieutenant Maury (and he 
makes a masterly effort to prove it), ‘* the Gulf 
Stream is an ascending current throughout.” 
It must not be assumed that a river in the ocean 
runs under any different law than on land, and, 
as Lieutenant Maury does, that it is on a mean 
level with the ocean, as decided by man’s im 
perfect vision. Matter on the surface of the 
globe moves in the line of the least resistance ; 
and to propel a column of water equal to 
1,650,000,000 eubie feet per second 6000 miles 
up hill against a resisting medium would require 
anew law. It would be a useless expenditure 
of heat, which is never found in nature. This 
river, like all others, has to be lifted to such an 
elevation at the equator that it will flow of its 
own momentum back to the point at which it 
received its motion. Unshaken confidence in 
the law heretofore shown decides in our minds 
We therefore still 
propose to ascend it, and, by a reductio ad veri 
tatem, to prove the Gulf Stream a descending 
medium throughout. 


which way the river runs. 


At the Narrows, the stream, which is, accord- 
ing to the Coast Survey, about 32 miles wide 
and 2250 feet deep, flows at the rate of four 
knots per hour, and has increased in tempera- 
Fahr. This ver- 
and we know that we are ascend- 


ture since we started over 2 


ifies the law, 
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ing the current. After leaving the Narrows the 
river becomes tortuous, and expands in width, 
while tributaries come in from between all the 
Bahama Isles. Meandering through the Carib- 
bean Sea, it begins to impinge on the coast of 
South America, the temperature still increasing. 
The shores on all sides are clothed in perpetual 
verdure, and a profusion of tropical life appears. 
We reflect that the shores of Iceland, to-day 
locked in perpetual ice, were once as green as 
these; that then the Gulf Stream poured a flood 
of tropical waters on its shores; and that thus 
does this current become aboriginally related 
to life on the globe. 

The trade-winds, which have been moving us 
southward all the way, are said to be the cause 
of moving the river northward. We shall soon 
be able to decide. The stream has now reached 
the temperature of 96° Fahr., and the origin 
must soon be reached. As the current curves 
toward the east, an anomaly is presented unlike 
any fresh-water river on the globe. It divides, 
one branch passing south along the coast of 
Brazil. We have now reached the equatorial 
current, and still follow in 
movement from the east. 


on the line of its 

This is the thermal equator, the region of 
calms. The winds have all left us, and we are 
surrounded by a warm, moist atmosphere. The 
heat from the current we are now ascending is 
radiated into the superincumbent atmosphere, 
This 


produces surface currents, flowing in from the 


and ascends under the law of convection. 


north and south, which are known as the trade- 
winds. Here, where there is no perceptible 
movement of the atmosphere, is the place where 
its principal currents are manufactured. This 
Eolus. which 
bear their treasury of life and hope to millions 
As 


they ascend, and curve toward the poles, they 


is the cave of Here the winds, 


in distant lands, begin their movement. 
are known as the ‘‘ upper trades ;” and when, 
having precipitated their wealth in higher lati- 
tudes, they return as counter-currents, they re- 
ceive the name of the trade-winds. Thus, in- 
stead of the trade-winds giving motion to the equa 
torial current, it is this which imparts to them their 
velocity—just the reverse of what has been as- 
sumed by Franklin, Herschel, Maury, and all 
others. Recording this discovery on our log, 
we proceed still further. 

On nearing the coast of Africa alarming 
symptoms appear. The temperature of the 
stream has been slowly decreasing. Humboldt 
1 *‘Its first impulse and origin is to be 
found near the Cape of Good Hope.” Yet 
here we still find the temperature decreasing, 


says, 


and this continues to the poles in either direc- 
tion on this longitude. 

We now return to the point on the thermic 
equator where the maximum of temperature 
was found, and descend to the bottom of the 


sea. We still find the cold increasing. Our 


whole philosophy seems now seriously threat- 
ened, since we have said that the temperature 
of the stream would be found to increase until 
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the place was reached where the heat was com- | 
municated. This has been true so far; let us 
consult the heat philosopher. We read that 
“heat is carried through solids by convection” 
—that is, the atoms to which heat, or oscilla- 
tion, has been communicated transfer that os- 
cillation to the adjacent atoms, eventually heat- 
ing the mass. When enough heat has been 
imparted to sufficiently enlarge the movement 
of the atoms the solid becomes a fluid, and a 
translatory motion begins : those atoms to which 
the heat is imparted move off in the line of the 
least resistance, and radiate that heat at the 
surface. This law of convection is peculiar to 
all fluids and gases. All fluids are igneous— 
water forming no exception. 

It is apparent from this law that heat must 
be applied to water be/ow, and that the atoms 
so heated must ascend through the colder and 
more dense atoms and aggregate on the surface. 
Thus it is that water heats first on the surface, 
the coldest place in the water during all its 
stages up to vapor being at the bottom, where 
the heat is applied. When heat is applied to 
water from above, the particles move off in the 
line of the least resistance to the place of great- 
est cold; atoms on the ocean’s surface, heated 
by the sun’s rays, would, therefore, move direct- 
ly northeast and southeast from the equator, 
this being in the line of the least resistance as 
effected by the earth’s rotation. The fact is, 
however, that the current moves west in a nar- 
row, compact volume, and there is no principle 
known by which the direct action of the solar 
ray could produce such a current at the thermal 
equator. Evidently, then, there is some agency, 
in addition to the heat of the sun, producing 
this movement. The heated particles of water 
which have thus aggregated on the surface must 
have taken their initial velocity from below, 
and we must not let the increase of cold with 
depth shake our faith in the law. 

Reversing, then, the movement of the par- 
ticles which compose this current, they are 
found curving downward and eastward until 
the bottom of the sea is reached, when, follow- 
ing them north and south along the bottom of 
the lowest oceans to the poles, we shall find 
them coming down from the surface. ere, 
then, at the point of greatest density, IN THE FUR- 
T'HEST LIMITS OF THE FROZEN OCEAN, where 
sea- water registers only 27 Kahr., IS THE 
FOUNTAIN OF THE EQUATORIAL CURRENT AND OF 
THE GuLF StreAM! Flere it ts that the waters 
sink to the bottom of the polar seas which, in their 
passage to the thermal equator, form the under 
currents of the ocean. 

We now have the entire movement of the 
current, and of the particles which compose it ; 
let us ascertain its relation to a cause. The 
cold, dense atoms of water sank to the bottom 
of the polar basin, and, as they moved to the 
equator, abstracted the heat from the interior 
of the globe. As the specific gravity of each 
particle was rendered less by the imparted heat, 
it changed its place by an upward movement 
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until it reached atoms of the same density—its 
place at the bottom being taken by any other 
atom. At the equator, the temperature of the 
entire volume having augmented, brought to 
rest, the motion began among the particles, 
which, in ascending, aggregated into currents, 
until they encountered the great eastern veloci- 
ty of the earth, which deflected them, producing 
the westward motion of the equatorial current. 
This movement seems never to have been clear- 
ly understood. The Gulf Stream flows eastward 
in the higher latitudes, because it has the west- 
erly momentum of the ocean’s surface at the 
equator; while the equatorial current moves 
westward from the easterly momentum at the 
bottom of the equatorial sea. The direction of 
the movement in both cases relates to the place 
or genesis of motion. Supposing the current 
to ascend at the rate of two miles an hour from 
a depth of four miles, the surface of the sea has 
gone 2000 miles eastward when it reaches the 
top; hence it reaches the surface west of the 
point of its initial motion, and has a western 
momentum, with nothing to overcome until it 
strikes the deflecting continent. The absence 
of the eastward motion in the higher latitudes 
would destroy the whole theory. 

Technically, then, the Gulf Stream is pro- 
duced by a transformation of the molecular mo- 
tions, lost from the sun and the earth's interior, 
into the bodily motion of the matter in movement 
under the mechanical laws of heat. In short, the 
heat from the sun and the interior of the globe 
acting in correlation. 

The proofs readily follow. Every cubic foot 
of sea-water weighs sixty-two pounds, and 
£,000,000,000 of these eubie feet must be lifted 
every second to such an eleyation on the equa- 
tor that they will flow off to the antipodes of 
their own momentum. Dr. Mayer, from cal- 
culations made for a whole hemisphere, finds 
the direct heating power of the sun’s rays equal 
to raising the temperature of 5.5 cubic French 
miles 1° Cent. per minute. When we consider, 
then, the cubical contents of the equatorial cur- 
rent which is raised, as Maury and others esti- 
mate, 24° Fahr. per second above the mean 
temperature of the ocean, it will be clearly seen 
that this can not be effected by solar heat. 

The oceans have been slowly cooling during 
all the geological ages succeeding their forma- 
tion, showing that these waters could not have 
received more heat from the sun’s rays than 
they radiated. Tyndall has shown that the ac- 
tion of absorption and radiation is reciprocal. 

It is estimated that the waters of the globe 
are 15,000 feet in mean depth, and cover an 
area of 145,000,000 square miles. Every cubic 
foot of this water (estimating the mean tem- 
perature at 70° Fahr.) represents a mechanical 
energy equal to 3,342,000 pounds—sufiicient, 
in all the oceans, if properly applied, to move 
the earth across its orbit. Can it be said that 
all this heat has been stored away by the sun? 
The sun imparts daily sufficient heat to raise 
over 7000 cubic miles of water 1° Cent., but 
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the waters receiving this proportion not only 
radiate that much, but vastly more. Since 
there can have been no storing away of solar 
heat—as it has been shown that the ocean has 
always been cooling—and this incalculable 
amount of heat is absolutely found treasured 
up in these waters, it must have been derived from 
the interior, 

Over the entire globe, without exception, 
there is found a line of invariable temperature, 
produced by calorific waves from the interior, 
This could not occur unless there was an in- 
crease of heat with depth, and it is clear that 
our estimates of the ratio of increase are incor- 
rect and under-estimated. 
is estimated at 1° Fahr. in about every 50 feet, 
while in the water hemispheres there is an 
increase of cold with depth. A water hem- 
isphere of the depth of 15,000 feet, having a 
mean temperature of 70° Fahr., will be found 
to contain over jive times the amount of heat 


On terra firma this 


present in a land segment of equal size. Since 
water has a greater radiating power, it must re- 
ceive a greater amount of heat than an increase 
of 1° Fahr. for every 50 feet in descent would 
give—proving that at a depth of 30,000 feet a 
much higher degree of heat is reached than is 
due to such a ratio. ‘There is, therefore, no 
other means afforded by science to explain the 
existence and origin of the heat absolutely ex- 
isting in the waters of the ocean than to ab- 
stract it from the interior under the 145,000,000 
miles of this aqueous envelope. It is through 
the waters of the sea that the earth has always 
lost its heat. It is true that, were it not for the 
enormous accessions made by the sun, the tem- 
perature would sink rapidly. The sun supplies 
daily an amount of heat sufficient to surround 
the globe within the tropics with aqueous va- 
por, preventing the rapid escape of this central 
heat; but, were the sun to be entire ly withdrawn, 
this aqueous circulation would not cease until 
the temperature of the poles and tropics became 
equalized, which would not occur until this line 
of invariable temperature, which is now found 
at a few inches below the surface in the tropics, 
had sunk to a depth of 600 feet, its present lim- 
its within the arctic circle. 

The heat is abstracted from the interior, and 
becomes related to the movement of these wa- 
ters in this wise: This line of invariable tem- 
perature is found near the surface in the trop- 
ics, and at great depth in the polar regions, be- 
cause a more active relation exists between the 
solar and interior heat under the equator than 
at the poles, where the crust has become chilled 
by radiation—thus extending the line to greater 
depths. The configuration of the entire At- 
Jantic basin, as well as the soundings made there- 
in, show it to be a descending plane from the 
poles to the equator, in its deepest depression. 
In the tropics a depth of eight English miles 
has been reached, Now, considering that at 
a depth of 30,000 feet in terra firma, under 
the present estimated ratio, a temperature of 
over 600° Fahr. would be reached, and that 


an amount of heat equivalent to this, if not 
greater, is absorbed by (or constantly being 
radiated into) the waters at that depth, and 
some approximation may be made of the whole 
temperature abstracted. This under-current 
of the sea, leaving the poles at the zero of tem- 
perature, moves along the lowest depressions, 
gradually heating until it reaches the equator, 
where, coming to a state of rest, the tempera- 
ture of the atoms becomes augmented, it as- 
cends—aggregating, as before indicated—and 
moves westward from the earth’s rotation. 
Thus the reasons are pointed out why the cur- 
rent does not flow directly northeast, but as- 
sumes a westward direction, and, also, why the 
thermal and geographical equators do not co- 
incide. Ifthe thermal equator were produced 
solely by the sun’s heat they would coincide, 
because this line receives the maximum of 
solar heat. It is, then, the oceanic currents 
which, by the evolution of their opaque heat 
into the atmosphere, cause the thermal equator! 

The Gulf Stream is nothing more nor less 
than a great thermal spring in the ocean, and 
is in every respect similar to one on land. ‘To 
produce this great oceanic phenomenon we have 
only to substitute the arctic basin for an elevated 
mountain; and, instead of underground tem- 
perature derived from a few square rods of the 
interior, take that afforded by 145,000,000 of 
square miles 20,000 feet nearer the interior, and 
the thermal spring in the ocean is formed! The 
difference is only quantitative. 

These currents, which rest on the bottom of 
the sea, are colder and denser than ice, and 
could not be lifted to the surface were it not for 
the forces from the interior, Abstracting that 
heat from the crust which underlies the sea, it 
will naturally be suggested that this process 
must chill this crust toa greater depth than the 
atmosphere does terra jirma, and thus render the 
effective force of the interior as feeble on the 
bottom of the sea as on the surface of the land 
hemispheres. Fourrier, from observations mad 
on terra firma, finds that the loss of heat which 
the globe daily sustains is too feeble to play any 
important part. If he be correct, the tempera- 
ture of the oceanic waters could never have been 
obtained from the amount of heat which passes 
through the land hemispheres. Yet there is 
this actual presence of heat—which we have 
shown can not have accumulated from the solar 
ray—and the only way open is to associate it 
with some law to which it either now is or has 
been related. 

It will be admitted that when these waters 
were of such a high temperature as to produce 
a tropical climate around the shores of Green- 
land, they did not receive that heat from the sun, 
but from the interior. Seeing that at one time 
there was a law which produced so high a tem- 
perature through this crust, why should we dis- 
credit its present existence, when the tempera- 
ture has only sunk 30° since? Heat always 
preserves the coefficient of expansion, and when 
matter is in a fluid state this coefficient must 
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exist. Whatever inequalities may take place | 
in the relation of these condensed atoms on the | 
crust, the form of the fluid interior remains un- | 
changed, inasmuch as the expansion continues. | 
As the heat became lost from the interior of | 
the earth, and its fluid diameter diminished, | 
these water hemispheres, still retaining their | 
reciprocal relation to the centre, went down to | 
acorresponding depth. The crust which under- | 
lies the sea was, therefore, always a distance | 
equaling the ocean’s depth nearer the fluid part. | 
How, we would ask, could 145,000,000 of square | 
miles of water, 15,000 feet deep, be kept at a| 
temperature of 70° unless an igneous fluid world, | 
as large as the planet Mars, existed directly 
under them? This is by no means speculation, 
when we have considered the amount of heat 
contained in a single cubic foot of water at this 
temperature. The cause which produced the 
sinking of the water hemispheres in the first 
instance has always continued. As the solid 
crust of the globe condenses and contracts its 
folds, the crust which underlies the sea, being 
the lower fold, is forced into a much closer rela- 
tion with the fluid part. The calculations made 
by Fourrier are, therefore, of no value, for they 
were formed, according to Dr. Mayer, from ob- 
servations made on ¢erra jfirma—under a clear 
misapprehension of the mode by which the in- 
terior heat was transmitted. Tyndall makes an 
excellent illustration of the principle for which 
we have contended, but for a far different pur- 
pose. He fills two kettles with warm water, 
and around one of them wraps a moist blanket. 
He finds that the water in the kettle thus sur- 
rounded cools much more rapidly than the other 
—demonstrating that it has the better radiation 
of the two. Applying this demonstration to 
the earth, let us consider our globe a kettle of | 
larger proportions—not filled with warm water, 
but with incandescent fluid matter—around | 
three-fourths of which is placed (not a blanket | 
merely) an aqueous envelope of icy coldness at 
the bottom, with wonderful powers of radiation | 
at the surface, and we will then have no difficulty | 
in determining how the waters of the ocean 
have always received their temperature, and | 
how the interior loses its heat. 
A word, in parting, in regard to the corelation | 
of the Gulf Stream and the trade-winds. The | 
Gulf Stream loses every second 24° Fahr. of | 
| 
| 
| 





temperature from 1,650,000,000 cubic feet of 

water. Does not this loss of heat produce a | 
compensating gain to the motion of the atmos- 

phere into which it is transformed, and, through 

dynamical laws, modify climate by the distri- | 
bution of heat and moisture? Every degree of | 
heat lost from the current gives motion to 800 | 
times as much atmosphere in volume as the cur- | 
rent from which it passes—air being 800 times | 
lighter than water. One degree of heat lost from | 
the water will add four times that amount of heat | 
to 800 times the same volume of air, because | 
air has only one-fourth the capacity for heat | 
which water is known to possess. ‘Then 4X 800 
X 24 & 1,650,000,000 = 126,720,000,000,000, | 

Vor. XLII.—No. 251.—45 


the number of cubic feet of atmosphere which 
is put in motion every second, and raised 4° 
Fahr. in temperature. How long would it re- 
quire such an energy to lift the cubical contents 
of the entire atmosphere which surrounds the 
globe ? 

We now see why the Gulf Stream becomes 
the most interesting phenomenon on the globe, 
and why it has been so little understood. It 
becomes, as we now see it, but a part of that 
endless chain of motion which, through a con- 
servation of energies, completes the entire mech- 
anism of the universe. 





CRUISING. 


Wuat are the days but islands, 
So many little islands, 

And sleep the sea of silence 
That flows about them all? 
There, when the moon is risen, 
The peaceful waters glisten; 
But yonder plashing—listen! 
It is the souls that fall. 


The little boats are skimming, 
The wind-led boats are skimming, 
Each in its silver rimming, 

Apart from fleet and shore. 
There not an oar is dipping— 
With just a cable’s slipping 
Glides out the phantom shipping 

That wanders evermore. 


Every day’s an island, 
A green or barren island, 
A lowland or a highland, 

That looks upon the sea. 
There fruitful groves are crowning; 
There barren cliffs are frowning, 
And rocky channels drowning 

The little boats that flee. 


How many are the islands, 
The teeming, talking islands, 
That in the sea of silence 

The roving vessels find ? 
Their number no man knoweth; 
Their way the current showeth; 
The tide returnless floweth 

As each is left behind. 


The sailors long to tarry— 

For rest they long to tarry— 

When at some isle of faery 
They touch and go ashore. 

With songs of wistful pleading 

They follow fate unheeding, 

And with the tide’s receding 
Are drifting as before. 


But sometime, in the sailing, 

The blind and endless sailing, 

They pass beyond the hailing 
Of land upon the lee: 

The lowlands and the highlands, 

And all beyond the islands, 

Behold the sea of silence— 
Behold the great white sea. 
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ALONG THE FLORIDA REEF. 
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SPONGE 


HE Northwest Light twinkles an instant on | 


the southern horizon, and disappears as 
the flush of the coming morn reveals its iron 
cage suspended in the broad space of waters. 
This is the entrance beacon of Key West Har- 
bor, from the north. Our course is now clear 
for the low lines of waving tree-tops that mark 
our goal. 

In due time the vessel is made fast at the 
pier; and the Rosetta, our much-prized boat, 
which was left behind in charge of ‘ the Bos’n,” 
is brought alongside and made ready for further 
service in the morning. A finer day, and one 
less portentous of evil, could hardly be recalled. 

It is like the many in this latitude—fraught 
with cheering influences. Nature, on every 
side, seems in her best aspect. The summer- 
like air is pleasantly tempered by the east wind. 
The rich azure of the sky is heightened to won- 
drous beauty by the moving volumes of day 
clouds ; 


where the reef lies near the surface. 

As the day wanes the wreckers and the 
spongers make sail and stand in for an anchor- 
The barometer indicates no immediate 
change; and the wharf-loungers agree with 
Captain Gieger that ‘‘ we'll have a fair day to- 
morrow.” Yet a change comes; a low line of 
leaden clouds lifts gradually at sunset and shuts 
in the richly colored scene, 


age, 


and the still sea mirrors the scene, | 
adding deeper touches of olive and brown | 


Paper. | 





FISHING, 


Presently heavy curtains of sable shoot up- 
ward. The Squire confirms the Judge’s re- 
| mark—that a norther is brewing—and steps 
| home to change his linen for kersey. Mean- 
|time a heavy rain has broken upon us, and 
speculation is at once rife. In the cooler 
months such rains are rare. The torrent con- 
tinues through the whole evening, and is un- 
| abated at bedtime. The wind strengthens, and 
the darkness, with the rain, shuts us in from 
the scene. To sleep is impossible. The rain 
blows so furiously against the windows; and 
the puffs that come intermittently—now here, 
|now there—it seems a thorough gale. The 
blinds that have rattled, and the signs that 
have creaked, and the tin roofs that have 
crashed, all give way, and go rattling and 
crashing together into the streets, adding to 
the piles of débris from wharves and yards; 
floating up and down with the driven tide; 
choking the highways and by-ways, and hold- 
ing general carnival of chaotic noises. The 
wind, after going all around the compass, is 
plying steadily from the south, driving in the 
|sea through the streets, with timber and fuel 
from the docks. To look out or go out is un- 
safe, as slates and tin are flying from the roofs ; 
| and lumber even is driven through the air by 
{the wind. ‘To wait and watch is our only lot 
| through the long hours of the night. The 
} house remains whole, but not tight; torrents 
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of water pour through the soaked walls and 
the tinless roofs. ‘The furies ply their ut- 
most. Whirling continuously, seemingly with 
all power, an occasional lunge sways every 
thing with enormous force. 

At daybreak is a lull. Slate tiles yet fly 
from the roofs; but with considerable effort 
we gain the scene of our great solicitude. Piles 
of tin roofing, lumber, trees, and broken chand- 
lery are left high and dry where the tide swept 
them. The sea was even now fearful to be- 
hold. Heavy surf was breaking against the 
buildings upon the wharves, crushing and de- 
stroying many of them. Half buried under 
the timbers of a wharf a steam-tug was pound- 
ing and beating her way, and now had cut clear 


through to the opposite side, where she jammed | 


and chafed what was left above water of our 
good schooner, of which little else wa’ visible 
but her tapering top-masts. 

The wind is yet a gale in strength, and its 
wild howlings, with the flying scuds of spray, 
render a view of the whole scene impossible. 

‘*But where is the Rosetta?” 

** She went to pieces, Sir, early in the night.” 

‘¢ And the Bos’n?” 

‘‘ He has not been seen since, Sir.’ 

The Bos’n had held on by the schooner until 
obliged to retreat. She was sinking, and as he 
leaped to the shore the skipper tossed his valise 
after him, which he unluckily caught by one of 


? 


the two handles. The off side went overboard | 
by stress of weight. But what was the Bos’n’s | 


astonishment and indignation when he discov- 
ered that the half which was now subject of 
immediate salvage was worthless compared to 
that now open to the law of flotsam and jet- 
sam! The truth is, Bos’n had occupied his 
spare hours in selecting, and expended his 
spare change in purchasing, some fine neck- 
ties and fine linen, with a proper selection of 
under-clothing, and had placed them carefully 
in the one half of the valise which was now so 
cruelly snatched from him, while the part which 
was saved held only the less valuable shift of 
old clothing. 
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\ WRECKER OF THE REEF. 


We looked around to find even a fragment 
| of the lamented boat: the little cove between 
| two piers was literally choked with broken lum- 
ber. Presently a form was discerned standing 
so motionless among the stranded fragments 
| that it seemed like a half-buried spar, with its 
| rag of canvas fluttering in the wind. There 
| the Bos’n stood, and at his feet lay all that re- 
| mained of the once gay Rosetta, He did not 
| move nor speak. ‘The old man had deemed it 
incumbent on him early in the night, as it look- 
ed, as he afterward remarked, a good deal like 
foul weather, to fortify himself; and nothing is 
more sure than that he became firmly intrench- 
ed. An expression of face indicative of great 
salamity was now all that was possible. 

As the wind and rain subsided the people 
went forth to view the wreck. The tall old 
cocoa palms, which had not felt such a shock 
for many years, were stripped; and many of 
those that escaped the late destructive fire were 
wrenched and sadly denuded. The streets were 
blocked by great limbs and brush-wood. At 
the barracks a very long frame building that 
was perched upon stones four feet in height, 
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FORT TAYLOR, KEY WEST. 


and under which several cows had found shel- 
ter, was lifted and dropped, unbroken, its whole 
width away from the spot, crushing the cows, that 
in some instances broke through the floor and 
remained unharmed. ‘The front of one house 
opposite a lumber-yard was riddled with holes, 
and one plank went entirely through the end of 
the house. Vessels of all classes were ashore ; 
and several gun-boats, kept under steam, were 
constantly plying their screws to prevent drag- 
gingthe anchors. <A large bark, that was quietly 
standing into the entrance of the Moro at Ha- 
vana, was suddenly driven seaward, and, with 
incredible speed, across the Guif, over the shoal 
reef, high upon the beach near Fort Taylor. 

This is a fair specimen of the hurricane of 
the West Indies. The hurricane of 1850 has 
long been quoted, and used as a convenient 
point to date from. This gale of 1865 will now 
take its place. Some say it is greater, some 
say less; but it is probably much like the aver- 
age—severe enough, and one that comes once 
in about fifteen or twenty years. 

Key West, now shorn of its beauties, pre- 
sents a dreary aspect. We must therefore 
speak of it as seen before this scathing blast. 

The island of Key West is about five miles in 
length, and one mile in greatest width. The 
town is situated at the western extremity, where 
the reef protects a large and safe harbor, one of 
great depth, and of incalculable importance to 
our navy. 

A ridge of calcareous rock crops out in the 
central part to the height above water of ten or 
twelve feet, and in other places about water 
level. Within the hollows and inequalities of 
the rock a rich soil has accumulated, consisting 
of decayed vegetation and animal remains. On 
this soil trees can not attain a large size. Yet 
the island is well wooded with a strong growth 
of shrubs and small timber. Approached from 
the sea, Key West has quite the appearance of 
an important maritime town. ‘The intricate 
and dangerous nature of the reef navigation is 
brought to view by an early appearance of the 
pilot, while yet out in the Gulf, and by the oc- 








~--- , currence of buoys for 
miles along the devi- 
ous channel. 

You are naturally 
puzzled concerning the 
harbor. Where is it ? 
For is it not all out at 
sea here—an island in 
the ocean, with no pro- 
tecting points or arms 
ofinclosure? All such 
protection is here, but 
under water. ‘The sol- 
id reef is an all-power- 
ful barrier, and breaks 
the heavy sea as it rolls 
inward on either hand. 
Deep channels lead be- 














tween in several direc- 

tions, and open into a 
wide basin off the western end of the island, 
where the town is; and that is Key West Har- 
bor. 

From the top of Sand Key Light, on the great 
iron-framed tower, near the edge of the Gulf 
Stream, may be seen in a calm day, mapped 
by the various brown tints of coral and alge, 
these protecting arms of reef, divided by the 
blue of the channels. Or, when the north wind 
in all its potency has wrought tumult in the 
ocean bed, and the troubled sea moves shore- 
ward in majestic columns, the falling crest, com- 
plete dispersion and retreat, denote the presence 
of a resisting power—mighty bulwarks of the 
myriad polyps, whose galaxies of bright stars 
spread their open mouths, and take with every 
wave fresh aliment. 

Projecting from the seaward face of the town, 
Fort Taylor commands the entrance. A fine 
front of granite and brick work, with castellated 
walls, bastions, and towers. Along the beach, 
at intervals of a mile, are several martello tow- 
ers, works of great strength, each with a case- 
mated wall surrounding it. These towers, with 
Fort Taylor, give to the island prominent feat- 
ures. 

The town is laid out in squares; and, before 
the rebellion, was pretty and prosperous. Many 
of the merchants owned pleasant estates, and 
much pains was taken to add new beauties from 
tropical regions to their already semi-tropical 
surroundings. Nothing can exceed the pleas- 
urable feeling experienced on the sudden ar- 
rival from the cold north to the perpetual sum- 
mer climate of this island. Landing here in 
December, in a moonlight night, before rebell- 
ion had laid its heavy hand upon the people, we 
sought the abode of one of the merchants of the 
place. The tall cocoa palms were then at their 
best, and presented a spectacle strange yet 
lovely in the extreme. The bright moon was 


soon lost to view, except where its beams in 
places penetrated the thick, overhanging foliage. 
A long stretch of handsome stone fence, loaded 
with vines, and nearly concealed by flowering 
shrubs, inclosed the estate of our friend. On 
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the gateway the pendent branches of bergamot | 
gave forth rich perfume. Buried within a com- | 
plete canopy of foliage was the quaint cottage 
home. Broad verandas were furnished with | 
wicker seats, lounges, and with the ever-accept- 
able hammock of grass netting. Choice birds— | 
the red-bird, the canary, and the mocking-bird— | 
were pleasant, cheering occupants. The good 
people, in white linen and in lawns, welcome | 
with the heartiness characteristic of the South- 
ernhome. With the then accessionals, African 
slaves, passing the tempting bits of fruit and the 
refreshing draughts of cocoa-nut nectar and jel- 
ly, and the constant perfumes of jasmine, of 
Jemon, and the endless odoriferous fruits and 
plants, the scene was one altogether novel to 
the unaccustomed Northerner. 

The unusual wealth of rare vegetable forms 
on this estate makes it a fit subject of notice. | 
On all sides, overshading every thing, is the 
cocoa-nut palm; and beyond every thing for 
grace of form in vegetation is the young of 
this tree. ‘The leaves rise directly from the 
earth, or nearly so; in the centre a stout mid- 
rib, bending with exact curve, upward and over, 
bears its leaflets in 
exquisite outline and 
comb-like regularity. 

Uninitiated, we 
wonder at the pecul- 
iar aspect of these 
trees. Large trees, 
fifty or eighty feet in 
height, yet with no 
branches; growing 
with leaves from the 
top like plants — 
leaves sometimes fif- 
teen or twenty feet in 
length. Of the three 
great classes of vege- 
tation—Exogens, En- 
dogens, and Acrogens 
—outside growers, in- 


| 


side growers, and top 
growers respectively 
—the Endogenous 
class, to which the 
palms belong, is pro- 
fusely represented in 
the tropics, and as 
eagerly represented 
in the North. The 
most prominent of the 
class in our Northern 
States are the cereals, 
maize or Indian corn, 
and the orchids, cat- 
tails, and grasses. If 
we compare the corn- 
stalk with the banana 
we shall be led a step 
further, and see how 
much the palm is 
like it. The banana, 
which is one of the 
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most common plants here, and stands in splen- 
did groups around this estate, throws up a leaf 


| much like that of corn; another comes up with- 


in, and then others, alternately facing to right 


|and left, until a great fleshy stalk is grown. 


The first leaves wither and die, and the stem 
supports a few of the latest leaves at the top. 
It is a green, succulent trunk—soft, almost, as 
the cornstalk. So the palm grows up, soft and 
stringy in its fibre—its long leaves dropping as 
it attains certain height, leaving behind the tri- 
angular scars which give this family a charac- 
teristic feature. And thus, as the cornstalk 


| has no branches, so has the palm none. When 


the cocoa palm brings forth its first flowers and 
fruit, in its seventh year, a striking resemblance 
is seen to the flowers and fruit of the cornstalk. 
A large yellow spathe puts out, and falls over 
to reveal a bunch of elegant florets of the choic- 


}est **corn-color,” which soon begin to branch 
| like the tassel of corn, presenting a beautiful 
| feature of this much-admired tree. The tassel 


is unlike the corn tassel in one respect—the 


| young fruit appears upon that of the cocoa, and 


eventually there is a bunch of nuts formed from 
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DATE PALM. 


it weighing many pounds. The corn tassel is 
the male blossom; the silk being the top of the 
female flower, from which comes the fruit. 
Endogenous plants are those that do not 
grow by successive layers, added year after 
year, so that the rings of growth can be count- 
ed, as on our trees and shrubs, when they are 
cut cross-wise. They have no bark, but uniform 
bundles of fibrous woody matter added from the 
centre as sap rises, and there deposits it. <A 
most interesting provision of nature is seen in 
the fibrous development of the base of the 
leaves. From that portion which clasps the 
one above it strong fibres issue, and extend 
around and form a close and regular net-work. 
The fibres are crossed and interwoven so as to 
resemble an artificial matting. Being dry and 
gray, they are at first sight supposed to be ex- 
traneous wrappings. It becomes at once ap- 
parent that they are intended to hold the im- 
mense weight of the long leaves; which would 
otherwise be split from the trunk during the 
prevalence of high winds. The cocoa palm 
varies much in its aspect. Beginning to bear 
when it has arrived at the age of seven years, its 








material for the con- 
struction of the huts 
of the poor. The 
midrib is formed into 
oars and various ar- 
ticles of use along 
shore. The terminal 
bud, like that of the 
palmetto, is a deli- 
cious article of food. 
The leaves are useful 
for thatching and for 
hats. The ashes 
yield an abundance 
of potash. ‘The juice 
of the flowers and 
stems, replete with 
sugar, is used in the 


manufacture of ar- 
rack. From the 
spathe, or flower- 


covering, flows, when 
cut, a grateful bever- 
age. An excellent 
oil is expressed from 
the kernel; andevery 
body knows the uses 
of its well-known 
fruit. 

The banana is not 
tree-like, but is annu- 
al in its growth; the root being perennial, and 
permanent. In one year the banana grows from 
the root to about twelve feet in height, bears 
its one bunch of fruit, and dies. Other shoots 
meantime are coming up from the same root; 
they in turn bear fruit; each after a yeur's 
growth. Such a method of growth brings the 
plant into extensive groups. Every yard in 
Key West has its banana patch; and the grand 
glossy leaves lend great beauty to the surround- 
ings of the humble cottage as well as to the 
more pretentious domicile. The flower-bud of 
the banana is purple, and contrasts finely with 
the rich green of the leaves. 

One of the handsomest trees of this garden 
is the date palm, which bears the dates of com- 
merce. The leaflets of this palm are so beset 
with sharp spines at their base it is a matter of 
wonder that the fruit is ever gathered. 

Closely resembling each other as do the 
palms, a wide difference is seen in their prod- 
ucts. Sago, coquillo-nuts, wax, dates, cocoa- 
nuts, and a great many more less familiar. 
The date palm requires about the same length 
of time to arrive at maturity as the cocoa-nut. 


leaves at this time are of immense size compared | We remember visiting several date palms here 


with the trunk; but as the tree grows older it 
towers to the height of sixty or more feet, bear- 
ing only its top-most leaves; while the fruit still 
continues to form at their base. Fruit in all 
sizes is seen on the same tree, as they continue 
to put out blossoms in every month of the year. 
The uses of the cocoa palm and its productions, 
both in this climate and elsewhere, are wonder- 
fully extended. 





in 1859, when they were then small plants, just 
brought from Cuba, These and a group of 
cocoa palms, of the same age, at Tortugas, were 
watched with great interest. In 1866 both 
groups were in bloom, and young fruit soon 
formed on them, 

The great leaves of the palm and their leaf- 
lets have on the surface of the midrib or stem 


The hard trunks form an easy | hollow troughs, and in extremely dry weather 
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the leaves are more erect; thus allowing every | The guavas, several varieties, are thrifty in 
drop of dew which collects upon the surface to | all parts of the island. In this garden are 
run toward the centre of the tree, moistening | some fine trees. The fruit is rich and lus- 
the bundles of fibres which make up the solid | cious, and furnishes the well-known jelly of the 
structure of the trunk, ew Indies. ‘The trees are low and strag- 
The plantain is quite as common as the ba- | | gling, like the peach, but have a rich, glowing 
nana here, and is so much like the latter that | foliage and smooth, mottled bark, like that of 
it deserves no special notice. The fruit is not} ash. It is worthy ‘of remark here that nearly 
pleasant except it be cooked. all trees and shrubs of these warm regions are 
In the front corner of this estate we observe | destitute of the rough bark so common to trees 
a most singular tree ; and in our rambles around | of the North. It occurs to us that this is par- 
town we meet it frequently near the street. | allel with the fact concerning animals. The 
One remarkable specimen is within the parade | Northern animals are provided with thick coats, 
at the barracks. This is the Ficus pedunculata, | and shaggy ones in the extreme North, while 
or wild fig. Its habits are very similar to the | those cf the tropics are smooth and thinly 
banyan of the East, or Ficus indica. As is fre-| clad. The pitch-pine is loaded with thick, 
quently the case, the one we are observing is | | Shaggy bark. The palm is naked, its smooth 
supported by another tree. The seed of the | skin quite exposed. 
fig has been left by some bird upon the branches| The sapodilla is a straight, elegant tree of 
of an iron-wood-tree, and now the latter seems | the middle size. Several fine ones here, near 
to be wholly within the grasp of the fig. Root-|the front walk, are completely shaded by the 
lets or aerial branches are thrown down, while | cocoa palms, yet they are fresh and thrifty, 
the young tree derives nourishment from the ‘and full of the russet-apple-like fruit. The 
iron-wood, and a rapid growth soon covers it| tree resembles closely the Magnolia glauca, 
entirely. Branches shoot out and hang in the | Maumee-apple and maumee sapoté are beauti- 
air until they reach the ground, where they take | ful trees, and bear large egg-shaped fruit, most 
root, and present the novel aspect characteris- | excellent in quality. The peculiar form and 
tic of the banyan. The leaf of this fig is large grouping of the leaves, and their curiously ar- 
and oblong, unlike the indented leaf of our edi- | ranged veins, make this tree conspicuous and 
ble fig—Ficus carica. Like the India-rubber- | interesting in this delightful exhibition of 
tree, it has the thick white milky juice common | foliage. 
to this family. One of the members yields a The sour-sop and custard -apple are small 
rich and wholesome milk, much prized by the | shrubby trees, bearing fruit that is much 
natives, and is consequently called cow-tree. | valued. 





Bread-fruit is another product of the class. | The shaddock, with its great pumpkin-like 
Many, however, yield poisonous juices; the | oranges, grows in abundance. 
i “< ° zm rr << i” | e : ie 
famed upas is one. ‘The gum-resin of com-}| Limes are in great profusion, and the woods 


merce called shellac is from another of the/| are fullofthem. The juice is considered much 
family. more agreeable than that of the lemon. The 
ne of the taller and more conspicuous trees | latter is not of much account here, as, like the 
here is the almond. It is a striking feature in | orange, having tap-roots, they do not find suffi- 
the scenery—not the less that it is the only tree | cient depth of soil. 
that shows the autumnal colors in the cooler Of all the flowering shrubs the oleander is 
season. ‘The branches are thrown out hori-|the most prominent. Trees they are here 
zontally around the tree at a certain height; | fifteen or twenty feet high. Our friend, the 
then a straight, limbless trunk rises a few feet, | Judge, can show us his neat cottage quite o’er- 
and another whorl of branches spreads out. | topped with them; and if we visit him at even- 
Frequently three of these whorls or umbrella- | ing, and sit under his cheerful veranda (always 
shaped groups are seen. ‘The leaves are very | allowing him to retain the wicker rocking-chair), 
Jarge and thick, and in many respects the tree | he will show us a display of the gorgeous cups 
is remarkably attractive. The fruit is imper-| of the night-blooming cereus, which ‘‘ excite 
fect here; though probably this is not the | our special wonder; while the air nimbly and 
species that bears the finer kinds of commerce. | sweetly recommends itself unto our gentle 
The tamarind is prized much for its fruit. | senses,” fraught with the perfume of the fes- 
Fine groups of ‘them are common, and they are | tooned jasmines and roses. 
now loaded with ripe pods. The inner part of What a wealth of gay blossoms these ole- 
the pods is a most grateful, acidulous morsel, | anders display! Marvelous, indeed, and one 
and when preserved is much esteemed. ‘TThe}| would think sufficiently so in this garden of 
delicate tracery of the tamarind leaves is quite | gay beauties. Yet our benign friend, noting 
rivaled by that of the chaparral, The latter | the fulsome exposition of the beauty and rarity 
resembles the weeping-willow, has smooth, | of certain plants duly catalogued from the 
rich green trunk and branches, and a flowing, | North, essayed to procure and plant a few 
airy spray of foliage of the finest feathery char- | seeds of the marvel of Peru, judging correctly, 
acter, with slender stems of golden-yellow blos-| as he thought, that—a marvel from Peru, a 
soms. ‘This tree is more like the mimosa than | land renowned for all that is gorgeous—the 
chaparral, and is probably misnamed. | plant would certainly prove a desirable acquisi- 
’ 
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BANANA AND NIGHT-BLOOMING CEREUS. 


tion. The Judge could have borne the disap- 


pointment, he said, ‘‘with some degree of | 


equanimity had he not from time immemorial 
been bothered by the plaguy four-o'clocks com- 
ing up all over his garden. Why don’t they 
say four-o’clocks, and done with it ?” 


These same four-o’clocks prove quite accept- | 
We maintained a hedge of | 


able at Tortugas. 
them several years. ‘They become, like many 
plants, perennial, and grow quite shrubby. 
They were cut neatly in square shape, and con- 
tinued blooming the year round. The agave, or 
Sisal hemp, grouped with the various shrubs, is 
an effective object in the garden. ‘The vines 
and flowering plants that climb and hang grace- 
fully over the walls are delightful objects, and 
each deserves anearer view. The effect at night, 
while the moon is shining through the thick foli- 
age, is exceedingly pleasant ; and when a gentle 
breeze is stirring, the great leaves of the cocoa- 
nut palm, rasping each other, give forth a sound 
like a gentle fall of rain. The birds make free 
with this little forest, and give sweet music in 
return. Rambling out from the main street we 
gradually emerge into a low wooded expanse. 
Here the curious candle cactus rears itself above 
the surrounding shrubs, with here and there a 
stalk of agave relieving the uniformity of the 
outline. How strange and 
forms of this family! This is 
cereus family, and is as prim and straight and 
angular as Mr. Burton tried to be in his inimi- 
table personation of the head of a similar one. 
The grand columns of this piant in Mexico are 


various are 


a member of the 


the | 


| wonderful objects compared with others, or con- 
sidered as mere plants. The flower is exceed- 
ingly beautiful, like others of the cacti, but pure 
| white. 

The night-blooming cereus is native, grow- 
ling luxuriantly upon trees; fastening itself, 
each joint as it puts forth, by rootlets. The 
houses are sometimes loaded with this plant, 
as it fastens readily upon brick or wood. In 
| many of the yards in Key West the large trees 
are seen every evening during the warmer 
months decked with the great cups of this ele- 
|gant plant. It is easily propagated by the 
joints. A curious example of that tendency 
in nature to adapt itself to circumstances is 
afforded here. This cereus, when not climbing 
| and fastening itself by rootlets which are thrown 
out of the angular borders, contracts regularly 
at about every foot of growth, where a woody 
| fibre is formed to strengthen it. It then en- 
|larges to its proper size and shape, growing 
one of these joints every month. But if the 
plant is allowed to fasten itself by the rootlets 
it continues on for many feet in one unbroken 
angular column, somewhat like that of the co- 
lumnar cereus, or candle cactus, but triangular 
in form. 


In the former case no rootlets are 


thrown out, as they are not called for; at the 
same time the fibrous contracted parts are called 
for to render the plant service as acting back- 
This would be a pretty example for the 
| ‘¢ development” theorists were it not true that, 
| like every other object subject to such changes, 
| the plant is ever true to its sphere of creation, 


bones. 
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be it never so ‘‘ plastic” notwithstanding. Here 


is very fond of plants, and has a very extensive 


comes closely to us the question, Has the crea- | variety of tropical productions. 


tion been put forth by some unknown cause, | 


endowed with innate power, with laws that 
work blindly, indefinitely ; or, is there an Om- | 
nipotent, an Omnipresent Author who has de- | 
vised the all-wondrous plan of nature, and yet 
guides and directs its workings? It seems im- | 
possible for one to take the former view with- | 
out blindly setting adrift, and either denying | 
the existence of the Creator, or attributing to 
him ** resources so meagre that in order to cre- 
ate a human being endowed with reason, he | 
must first change a monkey intoaman. With- 
out question this diversity of thought arises from | 
two opposite qualities of mind. It is most like- | 
ly that those who embrace the ‘‘ development | 
theory” are all of the same class of minds, the | 
mathematical, say, or metaphysical. On the | 
other side are found practical minds; those 
that see Nature as she is, and accept her plan 
as laid bare before us, A gentleman of great | 
culture, yet given to useless speculations, re- | 
marked that he ‘‘ could wish that the theory was 
correct, as it offered a grand field for thought.” 
There lies the secret. Not satisfied with a de- 
yout contemplation of Nature as presented in 
her manifold forms, lacking the sense of ap- 
preciation of her beauties, forgetting for the 
time how little is our power of comprehension 
comparatively, impatient of the slow yet sure 
steps of exact science, they can only be amused 
by risking the accepted faith of the Christian 
for a wild reverie after a ‘simple and easy so- 
lution of the fact that we live.” 

From the angles of the cereus the buds put 
forth, and bloom with very little stem, the large 
cups appearing to open directly from the sur- 
face. Fully spread, the flower is of pearly 
whiteness. The stamens are very numerous, 
and have the effect of the plumage of the bird 
of paradise. Mingled with the perfume of the 
jasmines, the air is often nearly oppressive with 
the odor. 


Other species of cacti are numerous in the 
forest—among them the opuntia, from which 
the cochineal bug of commerce is obtained. 
This plant in Mexico yields many thousand 
pounds yearly. The prickly-pear, a low varie- | 
ty, covers extensive tracts, and several delicate- 
ly formed species are found in single groups. | 
In the gardens are cultivated many of foreign 
growth. 

In the midst of the bush lives an old negro | 
called Sandy. Every one who has visited Key | 
West has heard of or made acquaintance with 
this odd genius. The old man, now white-head- 
ed with age, has lived here with his wife, as he 
says, a heap many year. Sandy is shrewd, in- 
telligent, and provident. He has read much 
and pondered, he says, and for many years has | 
held forth to his colored brethren. His voice 


is voluminous, enduring, and cumulative—in- | 


teresting his hearers, and plunging them into| climes. At New Orleans and throughout the 


the most profound agitation, physically, if not 
mentally, agonizing to behold. The old man 


‘* Well, now, I know I’m gwine to hab rain, 
Cap’n—suah, stranger,” says Sandy, as we ap- 
proached, in company with our friend. ‘‘ Yes, 
dat tree is Susannah’s tree—dat is, I keeps dem 
trees for her sake, and I comes out dere and 
reads in de Bible and ponders.” The tree 
that we were examining is the mastic, which 
yields the gum-mastic of the shops. We failed 
to see the connection, however, concerning Su- 
sannah, 

Fine grapes are growing here trained upon 
frames. In his garden near the house are fine 
guavas—an orchard of them—and sapodillas. 
On an old stump near the house is a bald eagle, 
which Sandy has kept for many years, Date 
palms, oranges, lemons, pomegranates, limes, 
grow here in perfection. Pine-apples, tobacco, 
coffee, and sugar-cane also thrive, with more or 
less luxuriance. 

Near Sandy’s house are the remains of an 
old mill, which was once used to crush the 
leaves of the agave or Sisal hemp, from which 
the Manilla or Mexican hemp is made for cord- 
age. The manufacture was abandoned on ac- 
count of undue cost in working the mill. La- 
bor being cheaper in other countries, the hemp 
is imported for less price than they can afford 
to manufacture it at Key West. 

The pawpaw is a striking and singular ob- 
ject — rising with bare trunk, showing scars 
where the long-petioled leaves have dropped. 


| From the top a cluster of leaves shoots out, and 
| altogether the tree resembles a fan palm at a 


distance. The fruit hangs from the base of the 
leaves. An unusual number of terrestrial shell- 
fish are seen lying on the ground and crawling 
over the stones. In the North, land-shells are 
so small and inconspicuous they are seldom 
seen. Few are probably aware how large a 
number of shell-fish live upon the land, perma- 
nently adapted to terrestrial life. Several spe- 
cies of helix, or snail, and a large achatina are 
plentiful here. Myriads of dead shells lie upon 
the ground. Some of the islands in the Indian 
Ocean are wonderfully stocked with land-shells. 
Ceylon has one hundred and twelve known spe- 
cies; and in the Philippine Islands there are 
over three hundred. 

A rambling style of gardening is that of old 
Sandy’s; but he succeeds in raising a good deal 


| of nice fruit. 


The garden of Captain Pffister is probably 
one of the finest on the island. More care is 
taken there to produce good fruit, and plenty 


|of it. He has all the usual varieties, and in 


great profusion. 

In these gardens we meet with nothing fa- 
miliar; all is strange, yet full of interest. An 
epitome of the tropics is here, in our own land, 
and proves a pleasure to those who are unable 
to go from home to enjoy the views in foreign 


Southern States we meet with many strange 


|forms of vegetation, but mingled with those 
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more familiar. Here 
all is strange. It is 
so far that a 
new zone is presented 
with peculiar produc- 
tions, animal as well 
as vegetable. The 
pelican and the frig- 
ate-bird at once at- 
tract our notice. ‘The 
palm and banana are 
equally strange to our 


south 


sight. 
In the outskirts of 
the town are many 


quaint cottages and 
cabins, where as 
quaint old people live. 


Old Uncle George 
puts his snow-white 
head out from the 


door and says, ‘‘ Come 
in!” We are enthu- 
siastically fond of 
these choice bits of 
living pictures. A 
friend who is quite as 
enthusiastic, and an 
artist of great culture 
withal, once, in the 
suburbs of Havana, in 
the midst of a pouring rain, from which his com- 
panion was hastily urging him, insisted on hav- 
ing the umbrella held over him while he sketch- 
ed a rude cabin, ‘full of the picturesque.”” We 
are almost afraid that it will be thought absurd 
to stop by the way and enter and admire this 
“picturesque” cabin of Uncle George’s. But 
let us take a glance, and not tarry. Plumes 
of cocoa-nut palm, long lance leaves of bana- 
na and plantain, rich russet foliage of almond, 
glossy green globes of guavas, towering over 
and nearly concealing what little space is left 
on the thatched walls not decked with flower- 
ing vines of ipomeeas and jasmines. Gorgeous 
oleanders break the green masses, in varied 
tints, from the rich crimson to the lightest blush 
of pink. Slender sprays of coral-bush tipped 
with lake, peach blossom roses, and gay cups of 
the many-colored elders and cordianas, come 
into the picture ; and the quaint old colored folk, 
quite in keeping, complete the scene. 





The profusion of flowering plants and trees | 


impresses the stranger with pleasure. A stroll 
up and down the streets is quite enjoyable, 
particularly in the early spring, when there is 
rather more than the usual floral display. All 
through the winter plants bloom, birds sing, 
and insects flit and hum. 


One of the most singular and striking flower- | 


ing trees is called the Gieger tree here, from the 
fact that Captain Gieger first brought it from 
the West Indies. The exquisite tint of scarlet, 
and large size of the flowers, render it very 
showy and ornamental. The pomegranate is 
a graceful shrub, throwing up long, slender 


} 
| 


UNCLE GEORGE'S CABIN. 


branches, which bend with the weight of the 
rich, red-cheeked fruit. The flower is an ele- 
zant sculptured cup of scarlet, quite unique 
and wonderful as compared with others. 

Though there are few houses here of any 
pretension to style, there are many tasteful cot- 
tages and domiciles. The house of Mr. Fer- 
guson is a pretty Grecian structure, standing on 
about half an acre of land, and almost hidden 
from view by the numerous palms of all sizes, 
This place is exceedingly attractive to the stran- 
ger. The Marine Hospital is creditable, and is 
a pleasant feature, surrounded by noble trees. 
The Episcopal church and the parsonage are 
appropriate structures, and are embellished fine- 
ly by the grand row of pine-trees—a tall species 
of Southern growth. 

Were the streets shaded by palms, which 
grow so rapidly here, the town would present 
additional graces, greatly to the credit of its 
inhabitants and charming to the stranger. 
Across the island, to the northward, lie extens- 
ive salt ponds. Years ago these ponds were 
remunerative. Slaves were then employed, 
and other labor was low-priced. Lately the 
works have been re-established on a more sci- 
entific footing, and there can be no doubt but 


| the intelligent enterprise of the proprietor will 


prove eventually successful. Key West salt 
has always maintained the highest standard, 
the highest reputation, in the whole list of lo- 
calities, being placed at the head of the list 
by competent authority. This fact will stand 


always to its credit, and must be the means of 
bringing a considerable income to the town. 


ees oo 5 
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This, with the sponge trade, and the usual 
wrecking business, gives to Key West at pres- | 
ent a good earnest for the future. 

The bay on the northern side bears a lively | 
little fleet of vessels, small craft, nearly all of | 
which are engaged in the sponge business. | 
Opposite this bay is the government reserve, | 
where is situated the United States barracks— | 
an artillery post, and one of the neatest in the 
army. Six handsome cottages are arranged on 
two opposite sides of a square. Barracks for | 
the privates are on the third side, facing the 
fourth, or front, which borders the bay. <A 
handsome parade ground is within; and a 
hospital, with other appropriate quarters, is 
situated near. 

Fort Taylor is a strong work, with two tiers 
of casemates. Besides the two towers, with | 
their surrot» ling casemated works, two others | 
are to be construeted—one upon the extreme 
eastern portion, and another upon an island in 
the inner harbor. These square towers are ar- 
ranged to mount four guns of the largest kind 
on the top or parapet. Loopholes for musket- 
ry are in the walls. Covered ways and case- 
mates are in the works surrounding the towers. 

Along the south beach, facing the broad wa- 
ters of the Gulf, grow most delicate and brill- 
iantly colored algze, mossy sea-weeds, and cor- 
allines. At low tide, when the little pools are 
left on the rough ledge, exquisite forms are | 
seen, simulating in the clear mirror of still wa- 
ter the daisies and the ferns of the forest. Here 
is a form quite unique, even among the alge. | 
Long, slender stems bearing shallow circular 
cups, prettily radiated in the manner of the 
mushrooms, We so often meet with bright | 
faces like these turned to the sunlight from the | 
sea-side, learning to regard them as animal na- 
ture, that here in the same pool with such forms | 
as tubularias, anemones, and others, it seems 
odd that the delicate fringes of this little cup 
do not instantly recoil on being touched. This 
is certainly one of the most interesting of all the 
alge. 

That species called Acetabularia crenulata 
grows in pretty bunches, and looks like so many | 
mushrooms, barring the color—a delicate green. | 

Alge vary much in their composition, from | 
the purely vegetable structure to those that ab- | 
sorb or assimilate muriate of lime of the sea- 
water to form within their tissues a carbonate 
of lime, which in some species is hard as stone. 
Some of the nullipores are quite like stalactites 
or coral forms. 

The laminarias, those long-leafed kelps with | 
hollow stems, are not found here. Around the | 
rocky shores of the North immense beds of | 
them are seen in a calm day, swaying in the 
sea like tall grain. 

Marine vegetation here forms a distinct proy- 
ince, differing greatly from that of the eastern 
coast, and strongly resembling that of the Med- 
iterranean. Nearly one-third of the species are 
identical. Near one hundred and fifty species 








are found upon this island, 


The caulerpas, comprising those elegant trail- 
ing plants with feathery fronds, most remark- 
able in their close resemblance to pinion plu- 
mage, constitute the entire forage of the green- 
turtle, so prized as an edible reptile. 

After a heavy gale from the southward the 
beaches are loaded with alge from the reef, 
and great numbers of the various species of 


| sponge and gorgonias, sea-fans, sea-feathers, 
/and other forms, attached to dead ceral or 


shells. At such times the wonderful display 
of curious zoophyte forms cast upon the shore 
is worth a visit. 

Our lost boat seemed likely to place an ob- 
stacle in the way of rambling along the reef; 
but we were fortunate in coming into posses- 
sion of an almost duplicate of the one so much 
prized—one no less celebrated than the cutter 
of the yacht Wanderer, that was sold here, the 
noted slaver. We christened her The Curlew ; 
and as our schooner is no more also, and the 
Bos’n having brought himself to a peace foot- 


| ing, we embark in the new boat, intending to 


run ashore along the reef as we head for the 


western end, or ‘‘ leward”—*“ Down to the Tu- 


gasses,” as the wreckers say; ‘Tight and 
snug,” says the Bos’n—and we head her for 
the Marquesas. 

As we shove ashore innumerable light-col- 
ored crabs run up the beach and suddenly dis- 
appear. Spirit-crabs! Appropriate name. Sin- 
gular, square-bodied creatures, of the same color 
as the surrounding sand. Here they burrow for 
retreat, and sally forth by hundreds to feed on 
carcasses. 

Low trees or shrubs, called bay-cedar, com- 
pletely cover these islands. Crawling upon the 
branches were great numbers of hermit-crabs, 
each with his stolen coat upon his back. This 
is truly a freak of nature. Many of the species 
are aquatic, but this one is terrestrial, and does 
not go into the water. With chest and arms of 
formidable strength, this creature ignobly tapers 
to a soft, worm-like posterior. Like Richard, 
not shaped for sportive tricks, curtailed of fair 
proportion, cheated of feature, deformed, unfin- 
ished, sent before its time into this breathing 
world scarce half made up, it seeks to usurp 
and intrench itself within the castle of another 
knight of the shore. 

As soon as the young crab has attained suf- 
ficient size and strength to assume its wonted 
responsibility, and struggle for existence, it 
forthwith looks about for ‘‘its size” among the 
cast-off univalve shells; first thrusting a long 
claw into the chambers to make sure that all is 
well and the castle vacant. Should a smaller 
or weaker knight of his order chance to be the 
occupant, battle is given at once. ‘The sally- 
port is closed by the stout mailed arms, and the 
castle held strictly on the defensive as its only 
safety. The ambitious knight is on the alert, 
however, and eventually succeeds by strategy. 
The weaker party relaxes a little, and peeps 
forth to survey the field. A well-aimed blow 
and quick passage of arms place the incumbent 
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hors de combat; he is dragged from the gates, 
and quick as thought the conqueror throws his 
rear within the castle, winds up the spiral tur~ 
ret, and presents a bold front of mailed armor 
at the gate. This strong-hold is held unless 
some party yet stronger gives battle anew. 

These hermit-crabs are exceedingly pugna- 
cious, and seemed to be continually disposed to 
rout and plunder. Several large ones were sent 
North, packed in a small box. One indivyid- 
ual remained; he, the strongest, had devoured 
all that was edible of the others, leaving only 
the shells and claws. The survivor was kept 
under a glass bell for a year. He moulted once 
successfully, casting a perfect shell, an exact 
fac-simile of himself; but he died in the act of 
casting the second time. This crab became 
quite tame; eating from the hand, and remain- 
ing partially out of the shell when touched, 
though usually they remain ‘‘ closely mewed 
up” when approached. 

It is a ludicrous sight at times, when great 
numbers of these creatures congregate about a 
carcass, or climb the bushes after a rain to sip 
the moisture from the hollow leaves. An offi- 
cer of the post at Tortugas, lately arrived, filled 
his pockets with the pretty shells so profusely 
scattered upon the keys. On landing at the 





wharf, homeward bound, he was much sur- 
prised at the manifestly improper expression 
that met him in every face of the guard, from 
sergeant to private. A friendly voice called his 
attention to the crawling multitude which now 
well-nigh likened him to the tawdry shell-work 
of frames and fancy boxes. The crabs, in 
many instances, can retire within the shell so 
far that they are not readily observed. One, 
enthusiastic in his first blush of delight at find- 
ing so large a number of pretty shells so near 
each other, is quite likely to fill his pockets 
greedily, without stopping to examine them, 
then and there. ‘The shy creatures withdraw, 
and hug closely the inner chamber of the shell 
the instant a footstep is felt, and so remain un- 
til all danger is past—hence the possible mis- 
take of which our friend really became the vic- 
tim. An amusing sight was afforded in the 
office of the engineer in charge at Fort Jeffer- 
son, The ofticer—now our distinguished Quar- 
termaster-general—had a large number of these 
crabs, from the largest to the smallest, placed 
upon the floor. Then commenced a novel scene 
— battles and combats, sparring, and rough- 
and-tumble fights; while numbers of them 
crawled upon the walls, and manifested every 
phase of curiosity by examining closely all parts 
of the room. A large species, which usually 


selects the turbo, a shell about the size of a 
large tea-cup, had the habit. of living under 
houses or logs, and seemed to sally forth more 
Occasionally they would crawl into 


at night. 
the house. One particular individual became 
notorious as a constant visitor, and regularly 
crawled up the corner of a book-case to drink 
water from a dish—never, of course, leaving his 
shell behind. They present an exceedingly 
grotesque appearance shambling along with 
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THE HERMIT AT HOME, 


their heavy stolen shells. Diogenes must have 
learned his habit from these creatures, Some 
naturalist has given the philosopher’s name to 
one species, 

These hermits seldom adopt an imperfect 
shell; but the height of the ludicrous was 
reached when we discovered an individual en- 


sconced within the bowl of an old black clay | 


pipe nearly stemless. It required all the tac- 
tion the poor weak abdomen could muster to 
keep a sure tenure of possession. 
ting his forlorn condition we gave him a chance 
to change quarters; an opportunity which he 
seized with alacrity ; not unlike in that respect 
some in the army who delight in ‘‘ turning each 
other out according to rank.”” The hermit is 
opposed to “commutation of quarters,” and 
takes his ‘in kind” —casemates though they be, 
of one story, and no back window. 

Few freaks of nature exceed this of the her- 
mit-crab. It seems so unaccountable that an 
animal, in every other respect like its kind, 
should be so half finished, and given the in- 
stinct which induces it to adopt the rejected 
covering of another—the dead shell of a to- 
tally different class. The ‘‘ developmentists” 
can take comfort, for here is an excellent op- 
portunity for the exercise of the imaginative 
faculties. Here is a species trying very hard 
to establish itself by ‘‘ natural selection.” Can 
we not imagine the hermit eventually stuck to 
his stolen shell? or, seriously, in accordance 
with the theory of Darwin, we may imagine a 
single hermit-crab centuries back suddenly af- 
flicted with paralysis of the abdominal muscles, 
which renders the part impotent, and in con- 
sequence the members attached become shriv- 
eled and useless, As this class of philosophers 


assume certain conditions when necessary, we | 
will have to assume that the hermit was orig- | 


inally built as perfect, and on the same plan, 
as others of its family. 
sents an aspect exactly of a paralytic. It is 
most reasonable to imagine this weak creature 


crawling into, as he naturally would —follow- | 
ing the ‘‘law of natural selection’ —the first | 


available hole or by-place for protection in his 


Commisera- | 


The hermit now pre- | 


| ‘struggle for existence.” What more likely 
than that a shell, a cast-off, dead shell was the 
first object in his way? Hence results an “‘ un- 
conscious selection.” Once within, imagine him 
forever there. Clad in armor, which he moves 
with reasonable celerity, he never will give up 
| his strong-hold; not he. Darwin says: ‘‘ Un- 
| der nature, the slightest difference of structure 
may well turn the nicely balanced scale in the 
struggle for life, and so be preserved.” Now, 
our hermit, possessing unusual means of de- 
fense in his adopted shell, gives battle to his 
tribe, and kills off, assisted by his offspring, 
the weaker portion (the imagination indulges 
fondly here), while the soft, inactive, palsied 
posterior of the crab relies upon the kindly of- 
fices of the spiral conch, and perpetuates its 
degenerate form; preserving a favored race in 
the struggle for life, and offering a splendid 
|example of the ‘‘ origin of species by means of 
| natural selection.” 

So reason the ‘‘developmentists.” Let us rath- 


4 er have faith in the wisdom of the Creator, and 


believe that this apparent anomaly is designed 
for some good purpose, remembering that our 
wisdom is finite. 

On the beach of the Marquesas are found the 
finest varieties of gorgonias seen upon the reef. 
Some of the most elegant yellow and purple 
sea-feathers are cast ashore here. 
| Gopher-turtles and terrapins abound here, 
and both are much prized as food. 
| Before the steady east wind we run along 
| over the reef and Rebecca Shoals to East Key, 

the largest and outermost of the Tortugas 
group. Miles of reef, of uniform depth of 
| water, here spread out before us. On the west- 
|ern border of this group of islands is a deep 
channel, much used by shipping bound to the 
Gulf ports. A dangerous quicksand and pro- 
jecting points of reef are localities of many 
serious disasters. The map of this reef, kept 
|at Fort Jefferson, indicates many names of 
vessels wrecked there. The channel is safe to 
| those accustomed to its bearings ; but strangers 
| too often attempt its passage. 
| Were we approaching this key in the month 
| of May, before the low white sand-bar was dis- 
tinctly visible, we should see a cloud of moving 
| specks directly over it. Nearing it, the cloud 
lis seen to be made up of mottled sea-birds— 
sooty and noddy terns—members of the gull 
family, the prettiest of their class. Nearer, 
| we are met by one and another, and presently 
by many, flying straight at us, as if determined 
| to see who comes, and stop him at once. But 
| suddenly they wheel, utter a shrill cry of alarm, 
and fly directly back to join their companions. 
As we reach the shore, myriads of these garru- 
|lous birds fly over and around us, disputing 
every inch, darting with all vigor at our heads, 
| and filling the air with their shrill cries. The 
island is nearly covered by the bay-cedar, which 
forms a close brush, about ten feet in height. 
Under this brush, in all directions, are eggs of 
the terns, A slight depression is scooped in 
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the sand, and one brown, spotted egg is depos- | the rest of the year they swim in the great deep. 
ited. Barrelfuls of these eggs are collected | We have seen how shy they are, and knowing 
by the soldiers in the course of a few days, and | that, we wonder why they should select moon- 
they prove, unlike the eggs of most sea-fowl, | light nights as suitable time to perform this im- 
most excellent eatables, Besides the immense | portant work. Perhaps they have poor sight, 
numbers on the ground, pure white eggs are | and are beholden to the sweet silver light of 
found on the top branches of the bushes, laid | that luminary. Ten to one, Bob Rand and 
by the sooty tern or noddy—a lovely bird, with | Long John are to be found just round the bend 
eye dove-like, and expressive of all gentleness, | of the key, killing two birds with one stone; not 
its plumage quite in keeping with its character. | literally, but in the way of watching for a chance 
Darwin was impressed by the beauty of the | to pilot in a vessel, and keeping a sharp eye to 
little white tern which we have seen hovering | any reptile that may ‘“‘ break” near the island. 
over the river of fishes. He says: ‘There is| The Bos’n is beckoning, and tugs on with 
one charming bird, a small, snow-white tern, | unwonted energy, which betokens some extraor- 
which hovers smoothly at the distance of a few | dinary good luck. The boat at anchor and 
feet above one’s head, its large black eye scan- | the shelter-tent —leg-o’-mutton sail stretched 
ning with quiet curiosity your expression. Lit- | over an oar— confirm our suspicion; and all 
tle imagination is required to fancy that so light | doubt is removed concerning the presence of 
and delicate a body must be tenanted by some | the renowned turtlers as we discover the Bos’n 
wandering fairy spirit.” | placing his affections between a pot of hard- 
The noddies build a rude nest on the very | boiled noddies’ eggs and a black bottle la- 
top of the slender bushes, and in no instance | beled “ Kitchen and Henderson’s Hair Restor- 
did they appear to be hollow, but almost al-“/ ative.” To sit upon the clean white sand, and 
ways quite the reverse, so that the single egg | eat hard-boiled noddies’ eggs dipped in pepper 
is only held in place by the twigs. Often the | and salt, “with a sup of Bob’s cawfee,” was, as 
nest is of considerable dimensions, and requires | the Bos’n says, having “dead loads of comfort.” 
much time in its construction, notwithstanding The Bos’n says he “remembers the day, 
it is so crude. It is believed that the sun has | twas of a Chewsday—four year come Michael- 
much to do with hatching the eggs; for the | mas—sin’ he'd exparunced ony thing like ut.” 
parent bird is seldom seen sitting upon the | Certainly nothing but a Daniel Webster, Bos- 
nest, but usually near it. The egg of the nod- | ton cracker chowder, with crispy rashers tried 
dy is nearly pure white, and the yolk is as yel- | out of sweet pork, and eaten on the rocks at 
low as that of a hen’s egg; closely resembling it | Nahant in the hot term, equals this bivouac 
as an article of food. They are regarded as a | and its accompaniments of hard-boiled noddies’ 
great luxury, and prove of inestimable value to | eggs and Bob Rand's hot coffee. 
the command during the hot weather of the| The turtlers camp here for the season, They 
first weeks of summer. The birds continue to | make fast those that they catch, and send them 
lay about six weeks. ‘Though their numbers | into market as occasion offers. Some of these 
are enormous, and a cloud of them hangs over | huge reptiles weigh over six hundred pounds, 
the island during this time, it seems difficult to | and require all the strength of the two men to 
account for the great numbers of eggs unless it | turn them. When once on their backs, they 
is true that they deposit more than one. Only | are entirely helpless. As they are all females 
one being found in or near a nest, it is supposed | that come out of water, they are allowed to lay 
that they lay in different places. A custom is | their eggs before they are turned. The eggs 
to clear a space which can be recognized, and | are much esteemed by the native population of 
take the eggs from that place daily, or on al-| this vicinity. Most of those taken here are 
ternate days; in this way for several weeks a | loggerheads; the green-turtles are more abund- 
fresh lot of eggs is taken with no risk of gath- | ant within the creeks and channels of the older 
ering those partly incubated. ‘ part of the reef, where, as we have seen, they 
A novel effect is produced by shouting loud- | feed and fatten in the extensive fields of alge. 
ly while in the midst of this chaos of voices; | The loggerhead is carnivorous, and is not es- 
instant silence—earful, almost, in its intensity ; | teemed a delicacy. 
every voice is hushed, but only fora moment;| Middle Key and Sand Key are two smaller 
the vast chorus, wna voce, bursts forth again as | islands, with no vegetation, forming with East 
sense of hearing. : 
fishes that chance to drop from the greedy chops | channel passes, 


if it had not been interrupted, but as if we had | Key a line of barrier, with the intervening reef, 
| 

Spirit-crabs and hermits, Bohemians of their | Long Key and Bush Key, between which and 

of the young birds. The hermits drag their Winding in almost zigzag course, the chan- 








| 
suddenly lost and immediately recovered our | which is continued by the larger Loggerhead 
| Key, Bird Key, and their reefs; completed by 
class, gather around and filch away the small | East Key, where we now are, the main ship- 





heavy shells to the top of the bushes, and lay | nel opens within this barrier an expanse of deep 
in wait for a grab at the young noddy’s victuals. | water that proves of great service as a safe har- 

This is the season for turtle-turning. It is| bor. In the centre of this harbor is the island 
now that the green-turtle and the loggerhead | formerly called Garden Key, now wholly cov- 
crawl upon the beaches to lay their eggs. All| ered by Fort Jefferson. 
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ANNA VALLAYER-COSTER. 
FIV\WENTY years ago I was the guest of a de- 

scendant of one of the oldest of the Hugue- 
not families that settled in the country border- 


ing on the Hudson River after the revocation | 


of the toleration edict of Nantes in 1685—an 
act which sent about fifty thousand Protestant 
families out of France. 

I was snow-bound there on a midwinter 
night. A wind-storm of uncommon severity 
was skurrying over the land, piling white drifts 


closed window-shutters of the quaint old family 
mansion with fierce menaces of entrance and 
possession. 
curity against the tempest, was felt by all in the 
little parlor to which we had retired from the 
supper-table, where a coal-fire was glowing in 
the broad grate, and a candelabrum was radia- 
ting a pleasant light from a cluster of clear white 
burners. 

Upon the walls of that little room hung sey- 
eral small paintings, mostly in the style that suc- 
ceeded the old French school of art, whose dy- 
nasty ended with the advent of Vien and David, 
late in the last century. Among them was a 
picture of a vintage scene in Burgundy, painted 
by a feminine academician late in the reign 
of Louis XV., whose modesty and quiet do- 
mestic habits caused her to shine less conspic- 
uously in society, and to win less fame as an 
artist through popular applause, than her 
complishments and merits entitled her to, 
profile, finely engraved, and framed in ebony, 
hung above a small cabinet of the same wood, 





| independence and a few years afterward. 
| those letters Mademoiselle Vallayer 
| quently mentioned as one of the most charming 
|and intimate of the writer’s personal friends; 
| and from them I gleaned a history of the artist, 


But a sense of comfort, and of se- | 


| enter as such, 


ac- | 


Her | 


with glazed doors, within which were groups 


| of curious and even costly little works of art 
| inherited by the family from both near and re- 


mote ancestors. The classic face and the cos- 


| tume of a belle of almost a century ago impelled 


me to inquire who and what was the original 
of the picture. I was answered that it was the 
profile of Madame Anna Vallayer-Coster, whose 
painting of the vintage scene I had just been 
admiring; that she was an artist so skillful that 
her sovereign requested her to paint her own 
portrait for his private cabinet; and that the 
print before me was from an engraving made 
by Letellier, who was an eminent practitioner 


| with the burin in her day. 


While conversing upon the subject of the pic- 


| tures, a younger member of the family brought 


to me a small, velvet-covered port-folio, which 
contained a score of letters written at Paris by 
her great-grandmother, then a young married 
woman, to her sister in Westchester County, 
New York, during the period of our old war for 
In 
was fre- 


a part of which has a special interest for Amer- 
icans. 

Anna Vallayer was a native of Paris, and 
daughter of an engraver of some repute. She 
was well educated in a conventual school, in 
which needle-work and drawing were taught. 
She soon excelled her tutor in the latter ac- 
complishment, and showed such tokens of art- 
istic taste and genius that her father procured 
for her the privilege of some lessons from Jo- 


| seph Marie Vien, a disciple of the school of the 
| Caracci, and the tutor of the celebrated David. 


He was then, at the age of fifty years, at the 
head of his profession in France, and was work- 


| ing out, with his own pencil, the regeneration 
in great masses in the roads, and rattling the 


of art in that country, in which labor he was 
afterward ably assisted by his brilliant pupil, 
the painter of the ‘‘ Oath of the Horatii.” 
Vien took great interest in his charming lit- 
tle learner, and inspired her genius with such 
enthusiasm that, at the age of twenty years, she 


| was admitted as an Associate in the Academy 
| of Fine Arts at the Louvre, where none but art- 


ists of acknowledged ability were permitted to 
Her reception pieces (morceaur 
de réception), required by the Council from the 


applicant for membership, were the vintage 


| scene just mentioned—of which she made sev- 


eral copies—and a portrait and some flowers. 
She was admitted as an academician in the 
year 1770, and from that time until the kindling 
of the French Revolution, in 1789, her genre 
pictures, and paintings of portraits, cattle, flow- 
ers, and still-life were always seen at the annual 
exhibitions at the Academy. 

Vien never missed an opportunity to please 
her, and was the recipient of the most sincere 
gratitude in return. He was courted by the 
nobles and patronized by the royal family. In 
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the realm of taste and culture he was regarded | 
as a benefactor; for, in spite of the sneers of 
rivals—the disciples of Vanloo and Boucher, 
who had reduced art in Frante to an insipid 
and puerile state—he was boldly and rapidly 
creating a new school of art, in which the study 
of the antique and of nature, that distinguished 
the best Italian masters, was most prominent. 

And the wife of Vien, the accomplished paint- 
er in miniature, and flowers, birds, and still- 
life—Marie Theresa Reboul—who had been 
an academician since 1757, loved Anna as a 
daughter, and led her into advantageous social 
positions. With these friends she attended 
the coronation of Louis the Sixteenth, in May, 
1774; and at the state ball on that occasion 
she was presented to the proud Austrian arch- 
duchess, Marie Antoinette, then made Queen 
of France. It was on that occasion that the 
writer of the letters just mentioned, then a 
bride of a few wecks, first saw the beautiful 
academician. A few days afterward she met 
her at the house of the Count De Vaudreuil, 
a patron of the new French school, and at 
whose elegant home Americans were always 
welcome. ‘There the two young women formed 
an acquaintance which ripened into sincere 
friendship and close intimacy. 

‘*She is a charming little creature,’’ wrote 
that bride, a few days afterward. ‘ Her mod- 
esty is almost diftidence, and her manners 
are as natural as those of a child. Her face | 
is radiant with genius, that shines benignantly 
but almost silently upon us. She is a bru- 
nette, with sparkling dark eyes—short, plump, 
and active. Her voice is like that of a sing- 
ing-bird ; and the pressure of her hand and of 
her lips on the cheek at meeting and parting 
testify that she has a warm heart and sympa- 
thetic nature. I am sure I shall love her. 
To-morrow my husband and I will dine with 
her at her father’s—the only guests—when we 
shall see her pictures.” 

That little dinner-party was in a small cot- | 
tage, embowered in shrubbery and vines, just 
outside the old walls of Paris, near the banks | 
of the Seine. On that occasion a copy, by 
herself, of mademoiselle’s reception piece—the 
vintage scene in Burgundy—was purchased by 
her guests, and has ever since been a precious 
possession of the family of that bride. And 
she made them a present of an exquisite print 
of ‘‘ Venus and Cupid,” engraved by her fa- 
ther, after Pierre, then at work in Paris, at the 
age of sixty years. He and Vallayer were in- 
timate friends; and Pierre came to the engrav- 
er’s cottage just as the guests were about to 
leave. An introduction, and an invitation to 
the old painter’s studio, resulted in the pur- 
chase of another of the pictures that adorned 
the little parlor of the Huguenot family. It 
was from a cartoon of a scene by Pierre on the 
ceiling of the chapel of the Virgin in the church 
of St. Sulpice, in Paris. 

Among the men of note outside of the circle 
of academicians with whom Mademoiselle Val- 





layer was a favorite was Caron de Beaumar- 
chais, whose beneficent labors in aid of the 
American colonies, when struggling for their 
independence, was most extraordinary for zeal 
and magnitude. He was one of the remarka- 
ble souls in European society of the last cen- 
tury who were feared and trusted by the cab- 
inets of kings; and yet it is a strange fact that 
he is little known or spoken of to-day, there or 
in America, than as the author of the immortal 
drama of ‘‘The Barber of Seville,” and of a 
comedy called ‘‘ The Marriage of Figaro.” As 
a mechanic, a courtier, a tutor in the palace, 
a poet, dramatist, secret diplomatist, publisher, 
merchant, manufacturer, financier, cabinet coun- 
cilor, reformer, and a negotiator with a Bour- 
bon king for aid to republicans struggling for 
the full liberty of the people, he was always dis- 
tinguished above the common standard of ex- 
cellence. The spring of his superiority may be 
found in his declaration—‘‘ The fear of medi- 
ocrity poisons my life.” This feeling he im- 
pressed upon others. Through it he stimu- 
lated the ambition of Mademoiselle Vallayer to 
be little in nothing; and in the household of 
that really great man, consisting of his daugh- 


| ters, nieces, and nephews, who were clear ech- 


oes of the chief Voice of the family, she re- 
ceived much of the inspiration that impelled 
her to execute a few works of art which have 
never been excelled. 

In Beaumarchais’s drawing-room Mademoi- 
selle Vallayer met Sophie Arnould, the auda- 
cious, Witty, tyrannical, wicked, loving, spite- 
ful, charming Queen of Song, in praise of whose 
voice and beauty all pens and tongues were elo- 
quent for a time, and at whose house Voltaire, 


| Helvetius, D’Alembert, Diderot, Dorat, Ber- 


nard, Francceur, Rousseau, and a host of dis- 
tinguished persons of lesser note, might have 
been met a hundred years ago. It seemed as 
if the whole Encyclopedia met at her house. 
Dr. Franklin declared that nowhere in highest 
Parisian society did he find such pleasure, such 
wit, such brilliancy, as in the salon of Made- 
moiselle Arnould, so late as his arrival in France. 
Her conquests over hearts were themes for daily 
conversation ; and her sparkling repartees were 
upon every lip, from those of the venerable Vol- 
taire, who often encountered her sallies, to the 
young nobles who fluttered about her in the 
green-room of the theatre, as moths around a 
candle, although often scorched almost into cin- 
ders by her satires. This woman—who, to Vol- 
taire, when he one day said, ‘‘ Ah! mademoi- 
selle, [am eighty-four years old, and have com- 
mitted eighty-four follies,” could say, ‘‘ A mere 


| trifle, monsieur; I am not yet forty, and have 


committed more than a thousand”—was so 
charmed by the genius and the sweet simplicity 
and purity of Anna’s character, so unlike her own 
and that of almost every body else in French so- 
ciety at that time, that she sought her friend- 
ship, became her patron; and when the son of 
the old minister, Count De Maurepas, who had 
become enamored of the Queen of the Opera, 
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asked her for her miniature, she would al- 
low no one to have the commission but Made- 
moiselle Vallayer. 
attached to Sophie, but was proof against her 
vices. 

It was in the house of Beaumarchais that the 
beautiful academician also met Arthur Lee, the 
false witness against his associate commission- 
ers, sent by the American Continental Congress 
to obtain material aid from Europe, and who 
were in direct communication with Beaumar- 
chais. Lee’s untruthful letters, by which Con- 
gress was made distrustful of its commissioners 


and of Beaumarchais, did immense and lasting | 


mischief to the cause of the Americans in the 
early years of their struggle for independence. 


Insatiate ambition was the great defect in the | 


young Virginian’s character. This the acute 
perception of Mademoiselle Vallayer discovered 
immediately ; and she whispered in the ears of 
Beaumarchais suspicions of Lee’s lack of ve- 
racity, which his own experience speedily justi- 
fied. She became an enthusiast in favor of the 
Americans; and she was so fearful that the 
strong affection of the Marchioness De Lafay- 
ette for her husband might cause her to restrain 
his zeal in the same cause that she ventured to 
call upon her, without an introduction, with elo- 
quent words of persuasion. But they were not 
necded. The zeal of the marchioness was equal 
to that of the artist. 


On the very evening after the interview with | 


the marchioness (in the winter of 1777) Made- 
moiselle Vallayer accompanied Beaumarchais to 
Passy, a pleasant little village on the Seine, then 
three miles from Paris, to visit Dr. Franklin. 


There she had her first interview with the ven- | 
erable sage and diplomat, and charmed him | 


with her enthusiasm and personal magnetism. 
When, not long afterward, she was passing an 
afternoon with the philosopher, and receiving 
draughts of wisdom from the deep well of his 


knowledge, she sketched that profile of him, | 


with a fur cap on his head, which is seen on the 
rare medals of the red clay of Passy which 


Franklin’s host caused to be struck in his honor. | 
At about the same time she also painted a pro- | 
file likeness of the fine head of Beaumarchais, | 


a copy of which, with a long autograph letter 
of his to Alexander Hamilton, as his counsel, is 
before me while I write. 
traiture that she most excelled. 

The coiffure of Mademoiselle Vallayer, seen 
in her profile by her own hand at the head of 


this paper, is an illustration of what Franklin | 


at that time wrote about the fashions to his 
friend Mrs. Mary Hewson. In a postscript un- 
der the date of January 27, 1777, he wrote: 
“They tell me that in writing to a lady from 
Paris one should always say something about 
the fashions. Temple observes them more than 
Ido. He took notice that at the ball in Nantes 
there were no heads less than five—and a few 
were seven—lengths of the face above the top 
of the forehead. You know that those who 
have practiced drawing, as he has, attend more 
Vou. XLIL.—No. 251.—46 


The young artist became | 


It was in profile por- | 


| to proportions than people in common do. Yes- 
| terday we dined at the Duke De Rochefou- 
cauld’s, where there were three duchesses and 
a countess, and no head higher than a face and 
a half. So, it seems, the farther from court 
the more extravagant the mode.” 

The finest work by Anna Vallayer ever ex- 
| hibited at the Royal Academy was a picture of 
| the ‘*Crowning the Rosiére at Sarennes.” It 
| was on the walls of the Academy in 1779, and 
| attracted great attention. Vien and his wife, 
{who had lately come from Rome on a visit, 
| were delighted with it. David, also just from 
Rome—then rapidly rising in public favor, but 
who was not yet an academician—spoke of it 
| as an almost faultless picture; and Marie Lou- 
ise Elizabeth Vigee, the wife of Le Brun (a 
Paris dealer in works of art), who had already 
acquired much of that reputation which became 
immortal, declared it to be the best painting 
sent to the Academy that year. It was pur- 
|chased by the Count De Vaudreuil, at whose 

house Colonel Trumbull saw it in the summer 
of 1786, who was so charmed with the sub- 
ject that he went out to Sarennes to see the 
| original. In his journal, after making a note 
of the house and furniture of the count as ‘‘el- 
| egant and magnificent in a high degree—few 
pictures, and mostly of the modern French 
school’—he wrote: 
| ** Sunday, August 5.—Went with Mr. Jeffer- 
son and others to see the ceremony of crown- 
| ing the rosiére of Sarennes, a village near St. 
| Cloud, four miles from Chaillot. Every year 
| the most amiable, industrious, and virtuous poor 
girl of the parish is elected, who is received by 
all the village and a crowd of strangers in the 
church with great solemnity. The service is 
performed, a sermon preached, and the cere- 
|mony of crowning with roses is enacted with 
| the benediction of a bishop. The rosiére of the 
year, and the preceding candidates, are ar- 
ranged on the right of the bishop, their parents 
and friends with them. The crown of flowers is 
| placed by a little girl, daughter of the seigneur 
'of the parish, with the benedicite of the bishop, 
and accompanied by music. The rosiére is then 
conducted home, attended by the clergy, music, 
and company, when she receives three hundred 
livres, the annual legacy of a clergyman, whose 
institution this is.” 

The admirers of Anna Vallayer’s genius, beau- 
ty, and character had multiplied every year. She 
| was flattered without being made vain. Suitors 
| of rank and wealth and genius sought her hand, 
}and were refused with a sweetness of manner 

that intensified passion and disappointment. To 
| society she was an enigma, a marvel; to her- 
self and a few discreet friends she was 4 true 
woman. ‘These knew the secret of her appar- 
ent stoicism and self-possession in the furnace 
of temptation. For five years—the years when 
the fair letter-writer I have mentioned was most 
intimate with her—she was betrothed to a son 
of an old friend of her father, a lineal descend- 
,ant of David Coster, the famous Flemish en- 


| 
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graver of illustrations for books at the beginning | 
of the century. | 

There was a bit of romance in the story of 
these lovers. Anna’s mother died when she 
was an infant, and the wife of her father’s 
friend was her nursing-mother for a while. 
She shared the maternal bounty with Lucien 
Coster, now her betrothed. They grew to 
youthhood together, and in daily intercourse | 
were like brother and sister. They loved each 
other when they were little children, and the 
cord of affection grew stronger until, in their | 
haleyon days, they were conscious of a union | 
of souls more spiritual than that of mere earth- 
ly friendship. 

So slender was the fortune of Lucien’s fa- 
ther that he was unable to give his son more 
than the most meagre education. 
handsome, witty, generous, Cutiful. 


He was | 
When he | 
saw the genius of Anna blooming with prom- | 
ises of rich fruit, he felt an intense desire for | 
the learning of the schools, that he might be a 
worthy suitor for her hand. But he grew to | 
manhood as the assistant of his father in a 
small manufactory of watches. He had long 
desired to confess his love, but his cireum- 
stances forbade it. At length, just when Anna 
had commenced her brilliant career by admis- 
sion to the Academy, he did so, and they ex- 
changed vows of mutual fidelity. To both the | 
future was a mist full of undefinable shapes— | 
the phantoms of hopes and fears—and their 
nuptial day seemed too far distant to be spoken 
of exceptin a delicious dream of the fancy. 

Years passed away, and bountiful was the | 
1appiness they enjoyed in each other’s society. 
Before them there was always a riddle which 
they could not penetrate. It was suddenly 
solved. On the day when Anna was at the| 
coronation of the young king, with Vien and | 
his wife, Lucien was informed that he was the 
inheritor of a considerable fortune from an un- 
expected source. Before he told her the good 
news he had resolved to make himself worthy 
of her genius and unfolding fame by acquisi- 
tions of knowledge. He entered a German 
university as a pupil; and at the close of his 
student life, late in 1779, when Anna was at 
the height of her popularity as an artist, and 
her suitors were most numerous and importu- 
nate, he appeared in Paris. 
son and manners, an accomplished scholar, flu- | 
ent and witty in conversation, and amiable in 
words and deportment, he soon won the hearts 
of her distinguished friends. A week before | 

Christmas they were married in the church of 
St. Sulpice by the young Abbé Arnonts, of 
Passy. The wedding banquet, at the house 
prepared by Lucien for his bride, was an affair 
long remembered and talked about in the art- 
istic and literary circles of the French metrop- 
olis. 


gas 


Elegant in per- 


“Never,” said our fair letter-writer, ‘‘ since I 
have been in Paris have I seen together, social- 
ly, so many persons of genius and taste as at 
the wedding and the nuptial feast of Anna Val- | 


| * Dying Warrior.’ 


layer last week. ‘The two most distinguished 
of her artist friends were not there—Vien and 
David. They are bothin Rome. M. Vien, a 
very sprightly little man of sixty-three, whose 
hair is white and thin, but whose complexion 
is as fresh and fair as an Englishwoman’s at 
forty, is now director of the French Academy 
in the city of the Cesars. His dear, good wife, 
younger than he and full of cleverness, is with 
him. M. David went there four years ago, 


after winning the grand prize of the Royal 


Academy for his picture of ‘The Amours of 
Antiochus and Stratonice,’ which secures to 
him the royal pension for life. He is studying 
antique forms with the devotion of an enthusi- 
ast, as he is, and painting historical pictures 
which, Vien writes, will make his name im- 
mortal, So fascinated is he with Greck art 
that he has written to his friend Julien, the 
sculptor, that he wishes his works to be so like 
those of the Hellenic artists that, were it pos- 
sible for a citizen of Athens in Alexander's 
time to recross the Styx, they might appear to 


/him as the paintings of Zeuxis or Apelles. 


But Iam wandering; and I will only add that 
David is young—less than thirty—a grave, 
plain, sensible man of few words and kindly 
manner. ‘The world will possess great things 
of his. 

“ Among the artists at the dinner the most 
distinguished were Madame Le Brun and Ju- 
lien the sculptor. The lady is young—only 
twenty-four—yet she has already won much 


|fame, and is patronized by the nobility, for 
| whom she makes exquisite copies of the pictures 


of favorite masters. She is one of the most 
fascinating women I have yet met in society 
here, In features she reminds me of Mrs, Jay, 
who was sweet Sarah Livingston when I left 
for Europe, and who, you know, was here not 
long ago with her husband, on their way to 
Madrid, where he is to be the American min- 
ister. Julien is about fifty. He is tall and 
slender, and his fine face is well embowered in 
a profusion of dark hair. He has just gained 
admission to the Academy by his statue of the 
There were artists of lesser 
note, but of large promise, whom I will not 
name. But I will not pass over the good Ade- 
laide la Bille de Vertus, now Madame Guyard, 


|a plain woman, but one of the most entertain- 


ing of her sex I have ever met. She paints 
well, and her house is the resort of people of 
taste. 

**T can not now tell you about the literary, 
musical, and other notables who were at the 
feast; nor a single word about the brilliant, 
beautiful, and fashionable women who graced 
the oceasion. But I must mention the names 
of a few persons who are well known here. 
There was Beaumarchais, gay as a beau of 
twenty-five, though a man of fifty. His come- 
dy called ‘The Marriage of Figaro’ is just now 
making a great stir in Paris, It hurls keen 
shafts at public abuses, and his enemies have 
made the king scent revolution in its verses. 
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His Majesty says it shall not be brought out at| left Rome two years before, and was chosen 
the theatre. ‘The man laughs at every thing,’ | rector and a director of the Academy; and he 
he said to the queen the other day, who rather | finally succeeded David in the office of painter 





wished to see the comedy performed. ‘If I 
shall permit this piece to be played, I must or- 
der the Bastile to be pulled down, to be con- 
sistent.’ But Beaumarchais will outwit the 
king and the censors. Perhaps the Bastile wid/ 
be pulled down. 

“ Again I am wandering. Well, the Count 
De Vaudreuil and his wife were there. So 
also was Madame De Lafayette—so beautiful! 
—who stole a little time from her husband (now 
here, with ‘honorable scars,’ on business for the 
Americans) to do honor to one she had learned 
to love. ‘There, too, was Dorat, the writer of 
indifferent tragedies; and Rameau, the popular 
composer; and Bernard, the fine lyric poet; 
and Franceeur, the leader of the orchestra. The 
venerable Franklin was invited, but he was ill; 
and in his stead came a handsome young Amer- 
ican merchant, Elkanah Watson, just establish- 
ed at Nantes with my husband's friend, M. Cos- 
soul. He was then the doctor's guest. He 
was accompanied by a son of Henry Laurens, 
of South Carolina, and a young Livingston from 
the Manor, who brought introductions from the 
sage. 

‘**The dinner was plain, the ‘ feast of reason’ 
was bountiful, and music and conversation kept 
the company together until a late hour.” 

As I have observed, Anna Vallayer’s pictures 
were on exhibition at the Academy until the 


breaking out of the French Revolution in 1789, | 
which disrupted the foundations of society not 


only in France but in a large portion of Europe. 
But while her pictures were not less excellent 
than formerly, and every body admired them, 
she was no longer annoyed by flatterers, nor 
forced to battle with the temptations of society. 
Her name in the catalogues of the Academy 
after 1779 had an appendix. It was Anna 
Vallayer-Coster. Her husband became an ad- 
vocate of considerable eminence. Both loved 
the quiet of domestic life, and kept out of the 
dangerous vortex of fashionable society. A 
few real friends were habitual visitors at their 
home. Among the most welcome of these were 
her feminine associates of the Academy. ‘The 


number of these to be admitted at one time | 


was fixed, in 1783, at four. At that time all 
of her associates were living but one—Marie 


Louise Giroust, wife of M. Roslin, who was re- | 


ceived as a painter of portraits, and died in 
1772, at the age of thirty-seven years. The 
survivors were Madame Vien, received in 1757 
as a painter of miniatures; Madame Guyard, 
and Madame Le Brun, who were both received 
in 1783. The reception piece of the latter was 
her celebrated picture of “ Peace renewing 
Plenty.” David, who had returned from Rome, 
was admitted to the Academy the same year, 


and was appointed painter to the king, with | 


apartments in the Louvre; but the next year 


he returned to Rome and painted his master- | 


piece, the “Oath of the Horatii,” Vien had 


| to the king. 
| When Colonel Trumbull visited Paris and 
| all its resident artists of note in 1786 he did 
not see Madame Coster. She and her husband 
| were then in Saxony. ‘I was sorry,” our fair 
| letter-writer said, in an epistle early in October 
| that year, ‘‘that my charming friend was away 
| When the young American artist and soldier 
| was here. We dined with him at Mr. Jefifer- 
| son's the day before Mr, Trumbull’s departure 
| for Frankfort. He spoke warmly of her pic- 
| tures, especially of the ‘Crowning the Rosiére 
| at Sarennes,’ and seemed to regret the denial 
| of the pleasure of seeing the artist. She paints 
| but little now. Her two children, to whom she 
| is most devoted, occupy a greater portion of her 
| time.” 
| The writer, who left France for her native 
| country a few months afterward, merely men- 
tions again, in a letter, the fair academician as 
| one of those she regretted to part with, 
| The current of the lives of the artist and her 
| family seems to have run smoothly until the 
| terrible storm of the Revolution broke over their 
country. Then we lose sight of them for long 
| periods of time. Here and there in the writ- 
| ings of contemporaries we catch glimpses of 
the wife and mother among the wrecks floating 
| on the surface of the dark sea. The husband 
| and father probably perished in the storm. 








| Of some of Madame Coster’s old friends more 
|is known. When the tempest was rising in 
1789, Madame Le Brun went to Italy, where 
she was chosen a member of the Academy of 
St. Luke, at Rome. In that city she painted 
many portraits of distinguished persons. Aft- 
| erward she went to Switzerland, and spent some 
time there. ‘Then she sojourned a while in 
Prussia, and finally made her home in England, 
| where she painted a portrait of the Prince of 
| Wales, and of young Lord Byron, then just 
come to his title and estates. Her fame was as 
wide as civilization, and she was honored by 
election to membership in the academies of 
several European capitals. Under the title of 
‘* Souvenirs,” she wrote a racy sketch of her 
own life and times, in which may be found out- 
line portraits of contemporary artists and other 
persons of note. 

Vien remained in Paris, and weathered the 
storm. When it was over, and Napoleon was 
| the director of the political elements of the na- 
| tion, Vien was created a senator, a count of the 
empire, and a commander of the Legion of 
Honor; and at his death, in 1809, when he was 
ninety-three years of age, he was honored with 
burial in the Pantheon at Paris. He seems to 
have been a constant friend and protector of 
his fair pupil during the period of the fearful 
tempest, and later. Robert Fulton said in a 
letter to a friend, written in 1798, giving him 
an interesting account of his visit to that Nes- 
|tor of art: ‘I found there, as a cherished 
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member of the family, Madame Anna Vallayer- 
Coster, an artist of great ability, whose hand, 
for many years, has been unable to hold a firm 
pencil because of a nervous affection. The vi- 
cissitudes of fortune and the ravages of many 
griefs have failed to obliterate beauty from a 
face almost sixty years old, or to extinguish 
that vivacity inherent in the French character. 
Her two children, a son and daughter, are re- 
ceiving education at the expense of the vener- | 
able artist. Madame Coster is a most agreea- 
ble companion for Madame, Vien, who is now 
more than threescore-and-ten years old.” 

Less than a year after this letter was writ- 
ten, Beaumarchais, another warm friend of Ma- 
dame Coster, died of apoplexy. It was at the 
middle of Floréal (May), when he was sixty- 
seven years of age. The Revolution had ru- 
ined him. He was proscribed and exiled. His 
property was confiscated and wasted ; his wife, 
sister, and daughter were imprisoned, and were 
on the list of victims moving toward the scaf- 
fold when, on the day of the 9th Thermidor, 
that horrid procession was arrested. And when 
they were at liberty they almost starved, for 
bread was as rare as diamonds at one time. 
Fuel for baking it cost fourteen hundred francs 
a load, and candles to light the supper-table | 
when eating it cost one hundred franes ‘a 
pound. Through precisely such experiences | 
Madame Coster had passed, and been — 
pelled to seek safety from the mob in the dis- 
guise of a nobody. 

We have also a glimpse of her during that 
stormy period as the benefactor of her old friend 
Sophie Arnould. That remarkable woman left | 
the theatre a little while before the Revolu- 
tion, and retired to the country, where, in| 
obedience to a whim, she kept cows and sheep, | 
made butter and cheese, raised poultry, and 
gathered hay and pease with her own hands. 
When the surges of that revolution began to re- 
sound she sold her little estate, bought a house | 
that had belonged to a community of peni-| 
tents, and in a ruined convent at the end of a | 
park she built a tomb for herself. There, in a} 
sort of voluptuous ease in the midst of material | 
enjoyments, she prepared for death in her own | 
pleasant way, refraining from sins of commission, | 
and receiving and entertaining troops of friends. 
There the sans-culottes of Luzarches disturbed 
her. By tact she caused the leader to say, 
‘*She is a good citoyenne, after all,” and they 
passed on. But she could not foil the storm. 
It swept away her fortune. She went to Paris, 
the vortex of the whirlwind... With her fortune 
and waning beauty went her friends. Many 
faithful ones ascended the scaffold or fled into 
exile. 





| 


For a while her abode was in a little | 
nook, without light or a fire-place, in the house | 
of a man who had formerly been her hair-dress- 
er. There, in extreme poverty, and almost starv- | 
ing, Madame Coster found her. She had little 
to offer to her old friend excepting words and 
acts of kindness, and these she gave in abund- 
ance. In poverty that Queen of Song lived for 


| than compensated for by his daughters. 


years. When in 1798 Fouche, one of her old 
lovers, became a minister of state, Madame 
Coster, through Vien, called his attention to 
her. Fouché admitted her to an audience, 
and with the plea that she had for twenty 
years enchanted Paris with her voice and eyes, 
he gave her an ample government pension, and 
apartments in the Hotel d’Angevilliers. Gold- 
en days and troops of friends were again hers. 
Then good Madame Coster, having paid her 
debt of gratitude, retired to the sweet quiet of 
Vien’s home. Four years afterward Sophie 
passed away, obscure and unnoticed, for for- 
tune had again withdrawn its sunshine. 

Madame Vien died in 1805, and her hus- 
band four years afterward. I have nowhere 
found traces of Madame Coster after that time, 
excepting in a single paragraph of a small 
book of travels written by an Englishman, who 
speaks of her as living in Paris as late as the 
year 1818, when she must have been about 
eighty years of age. : 





HER HERO. 

\ 7 HO ‘‘ she” was, and how he became ‘her 

hero,” may be told in a few words. She, 

Mina Felden, was the youngest daughter of a 

gentleman whose castles were all in the air, 

and whose gold was a chimera, and whose luck 

was (as he was in the habit of asserting more 
forcibly than elegantly) nowhere. 

Mina was his youngest daughter, and her 
hero, Philip Bray, was his bosom friend. He 
was something else to the Felden family be- 
sides the bosom friend of the head of it. But 


| what that something else was can not be told 


just now. 

It had been a portion of Mr. Felden’s ill luck 
all his life to lack what his more sagacious 
friends called concentration. His head was al- 
ways full of half-developed, brilliant schemes, 
that would have greatly benefited the majority 
of mankind if only the other half could have 
been developed also. He had a tolerable ear 
for music, and a moderately good eye for form 
and color, and a tongue with that enviable pow- 
er of turning off sentences trippingly that stands 
some men in lieu of talent. But his composi- 
tions (and only Cramer and Boosey and Beale 
knew how voluminous they were) would have 
been hopelessly unpopular if they had ever been 
published. And his sketches were always just 
a little out of drawing; and though the sen- 
tences rau trippingly from his tongue, they hung 
about his pen, and came out thick and muddy 
therefrom. In short, he was a failure—a man 


| foredoomed apparently to be a “step from the 


sublime” invariably, however earnestly he strove 
to touch it. 

He and his shortcomings, though, were more 
Two 
more splendid specimens of womanhood than 
**poor Arthur Felden’s daughters” it would be 
very hard to find. And they were what they 


were in spite of things so very adverse to the 








growth of graces in girls that it was no marvel | 


that Philip Bray sought to make himself a hero 
in their eyes. 

The tale of their earlier tribulations is soon 
told. They were born, and they were brought 
up, Where and how it was extremely difficult to 
tell, for Mr. Felden rarely had a local habita- 
tion. But for all the nomad existence they had 
led, they were girls that, at the ages of eighteen 
and nineteen respectively, any man, however 
peace-loving and discreet, might have been 
proud to seek out and transfer to some more 
definite abode than was provided for them by 
their father. 

It was all of a piece with the misfortunes 
that had pursued Mr. Felden from his cradle 
(out of which he had fallen in his infancy) that | 
his wife should have died when these girls of | 
theirs were little children. She had been more | 
than a helpmeet to him. Not only had she! 
been the love of his youth, but she had been | 
the stay and support of his manhood. To the | 
world she had seemed simply a pretty little 
glossy-haired brunette, who thought of nothing | 
but dress and amusement. But her husband 
knew that the glossy hair*had covered a brill- | 
iant brain that had worked unceasingly for him 
and his. And he idolized her himself, and | 
taught her children to idolize her in a way that 
made the clever little anonymous writer’s life | 
a very happy one. And when she died they | 
mourned not only the bread-winner, but the 
mother and wife, with a genuine mourning that 
‘**ought to have brought her back,” her poor lit- | 
tle daughters thought. 

When his eldest girl was fourteen it sudden- | 
ly occurred to Mr. Felden that the ‘‘ children 
ought to have some first-rate tuition.” Ac- | 
cordingly he consulted the advertisement-col- | 
umns in divers papers, and failing to find a gov- 
erness with the requisite accomplishments, he | 
cast about for masters for them, and at length 
found one. 

His introduction to the Felden family was 
brought about in rather an untoward way. It 
pleased Mr. Felden’s fancy—they were in Lon- 
don at the time, lodging opposite to the pump 
in Sloane Street—to go to the theatre very fre- 
quently, He ‘‘had an undeveloped comedy in 
his head,” he said, and he wanted to “study a 
company in order to write up to it.” One night, 
he being in an exceptionally genial mood, Ber- 
tha and Mina besought him to let them accom- 
pany him; and he took them, forgetting, as it 
was his happy faculty to forget, that his funds 
were in their normal state of lowness, and that 
the sordid soul of the ticket vendor would de- 


£0 in and enjoy the spectacle, to which he had a 
free pass. 


Arthur Felden—he was a man who was called | 


by his Christian name always, in the semi-affec- 
tionate, semi-contemptuous way in which fail- 


ures are very commonly ad@ressed—had a care- | generous, gentle action she ever saw her hero 


less, liberal way with his money when he had 
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any. Accordingly he paid the cab fare from 


Sloane Street to the Haymarket Theatre with 
| a royal indifference to the fact that only one 


shilling remained to him now, and that the div- 
idend which came to him quarterly from some 
obscure source was not due for two days. Just 
as he was arriving at the humiliating truth him- 
self, he was—‘‘ providentially,” he called it— 
spared the necessity of communicating it to his 
daughters. He caught sight of a man he knew, 
and hailed him at once. 

* Ah, Bray,” he said, ‘ you’re in good time to 
save an awkwardness. My little girls are mak- 


' ing their first visit to a theatre, and I was afraid 
| I should have to go home for my purse until I 
| saw you. Lend me some change, there’s a good 


fellow; they will lose the first act if we don’t 


| get in quickly.” 


The little girls heard their father’s statement, 
felt its mendaciousness, and blushed painfully. 


| Their blushes were seen by Philip Bray as they 


stood there in the lamp-light on the pavement 
—stood there drawing their little shawls about 
them, and looking patrician in spite of their 
palpable poverty. 

“You should not have subjected them to 
this, Felden,” he said, hurriedly, passing some- 
thing into Felden’s hand as he spoke. ‘‘ They 
must not wait here another instant. Permit 
me, Miss Felden—your father shall introduce 
us presently.” And he quietly offered his arm 
to Bertha, and marshaled Mina in good order 
before him into the theatre, in a way that made 
them feel that they were of importance, that 


| they were protected, that they were guarded as 


other young ladies were, and that they owed it 
all to him. 

“T can never be glad enough that I came up 
at the moment, and saved you the nuisance of 
being delayed,” he said, addressing Mina more 
especially ; and from that moment he was her 
hero. In her heart the girl felt that her fa- 
ther’s reprehensible carelessness and cool want 
of veracity must have been as transparent to 
this man as it was to herself. But he had the 
gracious courtesy to seem to take the only view 
of the situation that cotld be a pleasant one to 
them. ‘I felt like a little beggar till he said 


| that,” she exclaimed, when that bewilderingly 


joyful evening was over, and they were back in 
bed; ‘‘but, directly he said that, no princess 
could have felt prouder than I did.” 

““T don’t see that there was any thing to feel 
proud about,” the matter-of-fact elder sister re- 
plied. ‘‘ Of course it was only his civil way of 
putting it; he knew as well as we did that papa 


/had no money at home any more than in his 
mand coin of the realm before his “little wo- | 
men,” as he called them affectionately, could | 


pocket.” 

‘¢T think I felt proud of him,” Mina said. 
**T forgot all about papa.” 

Those words told the whole truth. She for- 
got all about papa; she forgot all about their 
poverty and many privations, and their present 
dubious position, as she contemplated the first 


perform. He was as a god to the young, sim- 
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ple-hearted, enthusiastic child. His strong | 


form; his pale, oval face; the bright, crisp au- 
burn hair, that was cut closely enough to clear- 
ly define the proportions of his handsome head ; 
his dark, earnest-looking gray eyes, that looked 
down on her so kindly—all these things seemed 
to her to be the realizations of the most perfect 
ideals of beauty which she had ever formed. 
And with it all he was so considerate, so chiv- 
alrously attentive to the ‘little women,” 
were accustomed to so very much neglect. 

Sothern was on the boards that night as Da- 
vid Garrick; and, somehow or other, when it 
came to the sham drunken scene Mina found 
herself speculating as to what she should feel, 





who 


and how she should act, if it ever came to pass | 


that Philip Bray tried to disenchant her. 


The predominant thought in her mind that | 


night was that he seemed to be too young and 
too good to be papa’s friend. ‘This disloyalty, 
this apparent straying from the proper path of 
filial sentiment, was an ungovernable impulse. 
It was her honest thought that Philip Bray was 
good; and she admitted the honest thought, 


and rather cherished it than otherwise, just as | 


she admitted the thought of the fact of a mid- 
day sun being bright, or of a midsummer night’s 
moon being beautiful. It was a fact to her 
from the first moment of her seeing the man. 
There was no disparagement to her father in- 
tended by it. 

Long years after, when he was fallen from 
his pedestal in her imagination, when her beau- 
tiful ideal was lving shattered at her feet, she 
recalled him as he looked (and as he was) this 
night—a young, earnest-souled man, without a 
stain on his life, without a shadow on his con- 
science, without a doubt in his mind as to his 
power of living the life his mother had taught 
him to admire—the life of a knight of purity. 

He became the poem of Mina’s life after this 
night. Every thing she did was with reference 
tohim. The lessons she learned, the books she 
read, the hard self-education she gave herself 
without any foreign aid, were all regarded by her 


as so many steps of the ladder by means of which | 
she might in time climb up to him—climb mp to | 


a more perfect comprehension of her hero. 
He was a strange friend for Mr. Felden to 
have made. 


student too. And Mina soon held the happy 
notion that no good art student could be a bad 
man, and so loved the whole fraternity for his 
sake. Her father, always engaged himself in 
trying to give tangibility to some foggy chimera 
of his own brain, laughed at her enthusiasm for 


the plodding artist, who was contented to gain | 


what Mr. Felden, in his impecunious magnifi- 
cence, called a “ pittance,” 
wood for a second-class magazine. 3ut the 
laughter and ridicule glanced off her harmless- 
ly. ‘To her he was the happy prince with joy- 
ful eyes, who had wakened her from the long 
dream of insensibility into a full knowledge of 
the bliss of loving and esteeming. In short, he 


A young, hard - working, high- | 
hearted, industrious, God-fearing man—an art | 


by drawing on the | 


was her hero—a golden-haired young king—the 
sovereign lord of her heart from that night when 
she had first beheld him. 

Years passed away, and the Feldens knew 
many fluctuations of fortune. The comedy 
| that was the offspring of those frequent visits had 
| been brought out, and hissed off the boards by a 

lot of kindly critics, the majority of whom had 
‘tried that sort of thing and failed in it them- 
selves. It is true, the dialogue was jargon, and 
| the situations were hackneyed ; but these things 
are frequently but slight drawbacks to success. 
However, in Mr. Felden’s case, they were suf- 
ficiently condemnatory, and the comedy was 
| withdrawn after one night’s trial. 
How their drawing and music and languages 
| were paid for these girls never knew. 


Perhaps 
Philip Bray could have told them ; but he kept 
isilence altogether on the subject, and only 
| worked the harder at his drawing on the wood 
| when he thought about it. His style had proved 
|a taking one; and when the Felden girls were 
| finishing their studies, and curbing the luxuri- 
lance of their hair by putting it into chignons 
and coronets, he came to tell them one evening 
that he had received a splendidly remunerative 
| offer from a celebrated author to go to Amer- 
ica and illustrate a new serial work which the 
| celebrated author had upon the stocks. 

For the first time, as he made this announce- 
| ment, it came home to the heart of Mina Felden 
‘that, without him, the world would be a very 
dull place indeed. And for the first time it 
{came home to him that the beautiful children 
he had known and loved as children were wo- 
men. 

For mere beauty of person the elder sister, 
| Bertha, carried off the palm. She was one of 
| those resplendently colored and luxuriantly 

formed women, with a touch of imperialism 
| about them, who seem born to roll through life 
in carriages, and to be attired in raiment of 
price. Tall, with shoulders and bust shaped 
|like the Venus of Milo, and a splendid little 
head, wrapped round with rich hair full of 
| copper-colored reflections, she would have at- 
tracted admiring regard even if her face had 
not been as perfect as it was. But when you 
came to look at her deep, wood-violet eyes, and 
to watch the sweet, tender smile that always 
hovered over her perfect lips, your judgment 
| was gone in an instant, and you could no more 
carp at the languid indolence which suffered 
| the onus of every thing to fall 
than you could have caviled at 
only bright. 

As for that sister, she was a magnificently 
revised and improved edition of that mother 
| who had been the brightest and the best influ- 
ence of theirs and their father’s lives. ‘* Care 


upon her sister 
a star for being 


and sorrow and child-birth pain” had never, to 
| the eyes of the observant, even set their traces 
on the heart, or brain, or appearance of the 
glossy-headed, bright-faced woman who had 
varied the labors of an essayist and reviewer 
There had 


with those of a maid-of-all-work. 
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been hours of which the world knew nothing, 
when the biting, withering sense of its being 
all of no avail—all of no use, however hard she 
worked—had overcome that faithful little labor- 
erof love. During these hourstears that made 
her ache for days afterward had been shed— 
tears of agonizing sorrow—that when so much 
was needed of her she could do so little; tears 
of pity for her children, who had such a frail 
rod to depend upon as was the reading public’s 
appreciation of what she wrote; tears of sym- 
pathy with her husband, whose proverbial ill 
luck (never properly crushed down) had in- 
duced him to marry a woman without money, 
“when he needed so much, poor fellow!” she 
would say, pathetically ; and sometimes—but 


this very rarely—tears of pity for herself, for | 


that she did not dare to rest and take breath- 
ing-time in order to widen her knowledge and 
strengthen her style by a thorough course of 
reading. 

This was the mother who had set the stamp 
of her character and her intellect and her 
beauty upon Mina Felden. Only in Mina all 
three—character, intellect, and beauty—were 
intensified to a degree that made the girl a 
dangerously pretty as well as a dangerously 
clever and impressionable one. ‘Though she 
lacked the large, languid, splendid beauty of 
her sister, there was 


still a sufficiency of 
warmth and 


color about Mina. ‘The dark, 


hazel-nut-colored hair and eyes were just dark | 


enough and soft enough to tone down the rich 
bloom of the face to a most harmonious tint. 
The nose had just deviated sufficiently from 
the straight Grecian line to be interesting. 
But the mouth was Mina’s strong feature—the 
beautiful mobile mouth, that was at once so 
flexible and so firm. It is Shirley Brooks 


who says, in one of his wonderfully vivid de- | 


scriptions of women, that the girl who ‘‘ knows 
how to leave off smiling,” and whose smile is 
often accompanied by a little inquiring frown, 
isa rare creature. Mina possessed this combi- 
nation of rare charms. She knew when to 
leave off smiling, and she had a way of bending 
her brow upon any one whom she was ques- 
tioning with a most interrogatory frown. 
withstanding this latter fact, the normal ex- 
pression of her face was bright as her mother’s 
had been. And from that mother she had in- 


Not- | 


herited a great love of all things appertaining | 


to art and literature. 
So there was this reason (among others) why 
Mina should sparkle up and look more espe- 
_cially interested when Philip Bray came into 


what 


their sitting-room one evening, and told them | 


of the offer that had been made to him. 


‘And as all the world will read his book, | 


all the world will see your drawings, Philip,” 
Bertha said, carelessly. He was not a hero to 
Miss Felden; she called him ‘‘ Philip” without 
a tremor. 

“And all the world will delight in them,” 
Mina said. 

‘Thank you, Mina, for the prophecy,” he 


said, laughing. ‘‘That’s your delusion, is it ? 
Well, it won't be dissolved as speedily as Ber- 
tha’s, She speaks of my generous patron in 
the masculine gender. My celebrated novel- 
ist is a lady, Bertha—none other than Mrs. 
Ferrers ;” and he mentioned a name that had 
resounded very favorably through the ranks of 
fiction of late years. 

“Does Mrs. Ferrers—” Mina began; then 
she paused, and Bertha filled up the pause by 
asking : 

‘Ts she an old frump of a woman, Philip? 
She must be, for I read her novels when I was 
quite a child.” 

‘*No, she is not,” he said, tersely. 
were you going to say, Mina?” 

‘*Does Mrs. Ferrers go alone?” the girl 
asked, hoarsely. 

** Alone? no! Why, J am going, I tell you 
—and there is her husband.” 

‘‘Qh! she has a husband,” Mina said, heav- 
ing a sigh of relief. 

‘“*T thought women who wrote novels very 
seldom had husbands,” Bertha said. ‘I 
thought they took brevet rank, and just called 
themselves ‘ Mrs.’ to enable themselves to frisk 
about in the world a little more freely. Well, 
Philip, we shall miss you; but I hope you'll 
come home a rich man.” 

“‘T hope you'll come home a happy and suc- 
cessful man,” Mina added. 

‘¢ You darling well-wishers of mine,” he said, 
warmly, ‘it’s an awful pinch to leave you, 
though I feel I am only going away to make 
my fortune. Don’t forget your drawing-lessons, 
Mina ;”’ and then he bent his head close down to 
the girl’s, and added, *‘ and don’t forget me!’ 

Forget him! 


“What 


“The bridegroom may forget the bride 
Was made his wedded wife yestreen ; 
The monarch may forget the crown 
That on his head an hour has been; 
The mother may forget the child 
That smiles sae sweetly on her knee; 
3ut I'll remember thee, Glencairn, 
And a’ that thou hast done for me. 


” 


Mina made the quotation mentally. Aloud 
she only said: 

‘No, I shall never forget you.” And her 
heart gave a jump as she recalled those happy 
drawing-lessons, in the giving of which he had 
so often taken her hand and pressed it fondly. 

It was hard, bitter, passionate pain to the 
girl to part with him, even though he was go- 
ing away to fortune and to fame. She would 
like to have had some fuller assurance as to 
manner of woman Mrs. Ferrers was. 
Philip was to be ‘‘ one of the family,” he told 
them, and Mina’s heart foretold that Mrs. Fer- 
rers would be engrossed with thoughts of work 
to the exclusion of thoughts of Philip’s comfort. 
He was so dear and important to the girl that 
she could ill bear the idea of his being passed 
over or neglected in any way. And probably 
this Mrs. Ferrers, whose books they had read 


| when they were children of ten and eleven, 


was a selfish old woman, unsympathetic and 
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sordid. Well, at any rate, they were only go- 
ing to America for six months, and six months 
would speedily pass, brightened by the knowl- | 
edge she had that Philip would soon be able to 
command the success that he so well deserved. 

The young man spent a part of his last even- | 
ing with the Feldens. They made a little fes- 
tival for him, but farewell festivals are always 
more or less sad and fast-like. ‘‘I wonder 
will you two have changed into demure ma- 
trons, whose husbands won’t like my calling you 
by your Christian names, when I come back,” | 
he said; and Bertha replied, candidly : 

**T do hope so, Philip, for I am rather tired 
of being poor Miss Felden. Mina can afford | 
to wait a year longer than I can, for she’s 
younger, you know.” 

**Can Mina afford to wait for me ?” he whis- 
pered, bending his head down to her. And 
Mina whispered ‘ Yes,” in an ecstasy of bliss, 
and so these two young people became engaged. | 

And while they were trying to reduce their 
chaotic emotions to order, and make some co- 
herent plan, Mr. and Mrs. Ferrers were holding | 
their little farewell-to-England festival in their 
handsome apartments at a West End hotel. A 
few literary friends had gathered round the 
popular, pleasing authoress, who was still a | 
young and pretty woman, though Bertha and | 
Mina had read some of her books when they 
were children. 

They were some of her earlier works, written 
while she was still ‘‘ an infant in the eyes of the 
law’ —written, in fact, before she was twenty- 
one. Now, at thirty, she was that most seduc- 
tive of all things when it is seductive at all— | 
a charming young married woman of thirty, 
with all the freedom of matronhood about her, | 
together with the coquettish fascination of a girl. 

Nature had been very prodigal in her gifis to 
Mrs. Ferrers. Look at her now, as she presides 
at the supper-table, round which are assembled | 
many of the representative literary men and | 
women of the day. She is dressed in black | 
velvet, relieved at the neck with white lace. | 
The sleeves just reach below the elbow, and are | 
richly ruffled there with more white lace. Mrs, | 
Ferrers’s arm is a beautiful one, and her hand | 
is a very graceful pendant to it. The position, | 
therefore, which displays to the full extent the 
beauties of that hand and arm may not be an | 
entirely accidental one. 

She is a tall, fair woman, with a neck like | 
polished marble, shaped not so much like a 
swen’s as like a grand old Greek statue. She 
has a fair proud face, and great brilliant blue 
eyes, and masses of almost golden hair. <A | 
handsome, queenly looking woman in repose is 
the popular authoress, too. And she can rouse | 
herself into such bewitching animation that clev- 





novels, 
| exporter of something or other that is in daily 


| seale. 


|nothing whatever to do. 
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|ered. He was her husband—a man who had 


been brave enough to take the pretty authoress 
‘for better, for worse,” though legions of far- 
sighted friends told him that the day would 


surely come when he would repent him of ‘‘ the 


imprudence.” He disregarded their warning, 
as was only natural, looked upon them as sor- 
did-souled and narrow-minded, and fearlessly 


and hopefully and trustingly linked his fortunes 


with those of the well-born young lady, who 
had a strong dash of the Bohémienne in her, and 
who, though she had the courage to marry him, 


| had the cowardice to blush for his being in trade. 


His trade was a very remunerative one—al- 
most as remunerative, indeed, as were his wife’s 
He was a wholesale manufacturer and 


use in every household, and between them they 
kept up a large establishment on a luxurious 
But for all the solid comfort that sur- 
rounded her, for all her own rapidly increasing 
popularity (and only a woman can understand 
how dear a certain kind of popularity is to the 
heart of a woman), for all these and many other 
things, Mrs. Ferrers was not a thoroughly well- 
satisfied woman. It was a daily cross to her 


| that her husband’s position was one that might 


be questioned by people who were proud to wel- 
come her. ‘*He is not accepted on his own 
merits, the dear, good, generous fellow ; he is ac- 


| 
| cepted because they want me,” she would say to 


herself. And for a while she had girded against 
this fact, and had held herself aloof entirely 
from the class who either passed him over or re- 
garded him solely as her husband—a being with 
whom, independently of her, they could have 
But, after all, this 
class was her own class—her own class both by 
nature and habit—and it was hard to be separated 
from them because her husband was not one of 
them. So it came to pass some time before 
this epoch that she had gone out a great deal 
alone. ‘Society bored Mr. Ferrers,” she ex- 
plained. And in society she had seen a good 
deal of Philip Bray. 

The arrangement that he should join the mé- 
nage, and go to America with the Ferrerses, had 
been come to quickly. Mrs. Ferrers longed for 
a change from the * Old World stagnation,” as 
she called it, and atrip across the Atlantic offer- 
ed her the prospect of the craved-for change. 
Moreover, there was something very delightful 
to the artistic-souled woman in the thought of 
the free, unfettered companionship she would 
thus have with one whom she had already dis- 
tinguished as a thorough artist. So the plan, 
was made, and they were on the eve of carrying 
it out. 

“Philip Bray is taking leave of his friends 
the Feldens,” one of the guests said, in answer 


er men, whose ears are better cultivated than | to his hostess’s remark. ‘I thought that would 
have been a match long ago.” 

‘“What would have been a match?” Mr 
Ferrers asked, quickly. 

‘** With poor Arthur Felden’s daughter ; there 
two of them, and it’s generally believed that 


their eyes, admire her as much as artists do. 

“What makes Philip Bray so late to-night ?” | 
she said, once, to a man who was seated oppo- | 
site to her at the delightfully cozy and sociable 
round table, about which the group was gath- 





| 
} are 


Ss. 














Philip Bray has been in love with them ever 
since they were babies; one is a perfect Venus.” 

‘¢'The one it is to be a match with, of course?” 
Mrs. Ferrers asked, coldly. 

‘No; she will look higher. It’s the pretty 
one, not the beauty, who regards our Philip as 
a demi-god.” And then there was a little talk 
about ‘‘ poor Arthur Felden,” and a little laugh- 
ter about the erratic existence the family had 
led, and then the subject was dismissed from 
the minds of the majority of those present. 

Once on the voyage out to America Mrs, 
Ferrers referred to it. ‘* Why have you never 
spoken to me about your friends the Feldens, 
Philip?” she said. ‘‘My husband and I feel 
piqued. We thought ourselves your nearest 
friends, and we suddenly hear from an outsider 
that there is a nearer one still, and a dearer 
one yet than all others. How is this?” 

‘*You heard a little more than the truth,” 
he answered. ‘*The Feldens are dear friends 
of mine, but that is all.” 

**Ts that really all?” she said, in a low voice. 
She was a great enchantress, and she held the 
notion that a man is to a great degree lost to 
his lady friends as soon as he is married. Ad- 
ditionally she wanted, should this American 
scheme prove a success, to organize a tour on 
the continent of Europe, and, together, estab- 
lish a firm of fame that should glorify their 
union of talent very greatly. Accordingly it 
had vexed her that he should be contemplating 
a marriage with any body. ‘‘ Make your art 
your wife for a long time yet, Philip,” she said, 
in her most flatteringly persuasive tones. ‘* Mar- 
riage is a mistake for an artist.”” This was all 
that was said on the subject then; but they re- 
curred to it many times afterward, and Philip 
gradually came to feel that he had been prema- 
ture in proposing to that ‘‘loving child, Mina 
Felden.” ‘To himself, even, he called the bond 
that existed between them a half-and-half en- 
gagement only, ‘‘one that would surely come 
to nothing; for Mina ought to do better than 
to marry a poor wandering artist.” Besides, if 
he was going to be a faithful soldier to her under 
whose banner he was fighting at present, a wife 
would be a sad hinderance. Under the influ- 
ence of these feelings correspondence with Mina 
became a laborious thing to him; and though 
he loved Mina still, he found himself wishing 
that it had been his fate to have found Mrs, 
Ferrers free. 

They staid in the United States a year, and 
then Mr. Ferrers wearied of traveling, and sighed 
for a return to those business habits that custom 
had made dearer to him than the dolce far niente 
of the life he was at present leading; and so, 
with something that closely resembled pangs of 
regret, Mrs. Ferrers and Philip Bray found 
themselves steaming back to England again. 

Meanwhile Mina had lived through twelve 
months of such passionate pain that only the 
hard work to which she condemned herself had 
saved her heart from breaking. Rumors had 
reached her—rumors always do reach girls in 
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| such cases—that her betrothed was very open- 
ly at the feet of the married woman, of the be- 
| witching authoress, Mrs. Ferrers. It was near- 
| ly death to her to doubt him; but when more 
}and more weeks elapsed between the receipt 
| of his letters, she had a mighty struggle to re- 
| tain her faith in him. And while this agony 
|of suspense was going on, Bertha married a 
wealthy country gentleman, and Mina was left 
alone with her father. 

Her course of hard work has been spoken of. 
She chalked it out herself, and followed it as- 
siduously. She worked like a loving slave at 
the school of art at the Kensington Museum 
in the mornings, and in the afternoons gave 
drawing-lessons to the daughters of rich pa- 
rents, who paid her liberally. ‘I will never 
be an encumbrance to him,” she determined. 
‘*When I’m his wife he shall find that, like 
dear mamma, I can help to maintain my chil- 
dren.” Then she would flutter with delight at 
the thought of the pride her hero would feel in 
such a helpmeet as she would be to him, and 
the thought would give her fresh strength to 
struggle on to excellence. 

The year had elapsed, and Bertha was away 
in Italy on her wedding tour still; and Mina 
was going her rounds with a gayer heart than 
usual, for his last letter had told her that her 
hero would be due in England a fortnight after 
her receipt of it. That letter had been lying 
in her bosom for fifteen days, so he might ap- 
pear before her now any hour—her love, her 
future husband, her hero! No wonder that 
her hand trembled a little that day ; no wonder 
that she curtailed her pupils’ lessons by five 
minutes, in a way that was quite contrary to 
her usual conscientious practice; no wonder 
that, when she bounded into her own room 
when her day’s labor was over, the little maid- 
servant who waited upon her thought ‘* Miss 
Mina looked years younger than she did a 
month ago.” 

There was a foreign letter lying on the table 
—a letter from the bride, her sister Bertha. 
‘** We shall be home now in a month,” the hap- 
py beauty wrote. ‘‘John has given up the 
partridges this year for my sake; but a dozen 





wives wouldn't keep him from the first ‘meet’ 


| of the season, I believe. You must go straight 


home with us, my dear Mina, and marry a du- 
plicate of John, if you can find one.” ‘* Was 
Bertha mad,” Mina wondered, ‘‘ that she could 
speak to Philip Bray’s betrothed of marriage 
with another man?” Then she read on: “TI 
was thunder-struck, a few days ago, by meeting 
Philip Bray in the gallery of the Louvre. Mr. 


| Ferrers died on the voyage home from Ameri- 


ca, and that handsome wife of his is in Paris 
too. I never believed in him as you did, my 
darling Mina; but even I am shocked to hear 
that they are going to be married, if they are 
not married already. We did not speak to 
him, and he looked moody and miserable, as 
well he might.” There was a little more sis- 





terly sympathy in the letter, and Mina read it 
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to the end without flinching. When she had 
finished it she locked her door, and did battle 
with herself alone until the evening. Then she 
came out and faced her father, and told the 
tale of her own agony and her Philipss downfall 
without faltering. 

**Miss Mina do vary so,” the small abigail 


observed to a friend that night. ‘*She looked 
like a child in the face this morning, and now 
she looks like a middle-aged woman.” 

Mrs. Ferrers continued to write sparkling 
novels under the name by which the public had 
learned to like her. But Mina Felden never 
heard of her hero again. 





DOMINIC AND THE INQUISITION. 


F Dominic of Guzman we are told, upon 
the unerring authority of infallibility, that 

his life was surrounded by a cloud of miracles: 
that at the sound of his inspired voice the dead 
arose and walked, the sick were healed, the 
heretics converted; that often in his moments 


of ecstasy he floated in the air before the eyes | 


of his disciples ; that the fiercest flames refused 
to consume the parchment upon which were 
written his divine meditations ;' and that, in the 
midst of the carnage his eloquence excited, the 
saint ever remained the gentlest and meckest 
of his race. Once, as Dominic stood in the 
midst of a pious throng in the convent of St. 
Sixtus, conversing with the Cardinal Stephen, 
a messenger, bathed in tears, came in to an- 


. » 7 
nounce that the Lord Napoleon, the nephew of 


Stephen, had been thrown from his horse, and 
lay dead at the convent gate. 


weighed down by grief, fell weeping upon the | 


breast of the saint. Dominic, full of compas- 
sion, ordered the body of the young man to be 
brought in, and prepared to exercise his mirac- 
ulous powers. He directed the altar to be ar- 
ranged for celebrating mass; he fell into a sud- 


den ecstasy, and, as his hands touched the sacred 


elements, he rose in the air and hung, kneeling, 
in empty space above the astonished worshipers. 
Descending, he made the sign of the cross upon 
the dead; he commanded the young man to 
arise, and at once the Lord Napoleon sprang up 
alive and in perfect health, in the presence of 
a throng of witnesses.? 

Such are the wonders gravely related of 
Dominic, the founder of the inquisition; yet, 


if we may trust the tradition, the real achieve- | 


ments of his seared and clouded intellect far 
excel in their magnificent atrocity even the 
wildest legends of the saints. 


conscience of mankind was held in bondage for 
centuries; whose relentless grasp was firmly 
fastened upon the decaying races of Southern 
Europe, the converts of Hindostan, and the 
conquerors of Mexico and Peru; whose gloomy 
palaces and dungeons sprang up in almost every 
catholic city of the South, and formed for ages 
the chief bulwarks of the aggressive career of 
Rome. The Holy Office, from the time of 
Dominic, became the favorite instrument for 
the propagation of the faith; it followed swift- 

' Vaulx-Cernay, cap. vii. A contemporary account 
of the Albigensian war relates the famous miracle. 

* Bu‘le:, Lives of the Saints, viii. 62. 


) . | 
The cardinal, 


He invented cr | 
he enlarged that grand machinery by which the 


| 
} 


| America, and the civilized world shall sit once 


| ly the path of the missionary, and was estab- 
| lished wherever the worship of Mary extended, 
whether in Lima, Goa, or Japan; it devoured 
the Netherlands, silenced Italy or Spain, and 
| its hallowed labors and its happy influences are 
still celebrated and lamented by all those pious 
but diseased intellects who advocate the use of 
force in creating unity of religious belief. Its 
memory is still dear to every adherent of infal- 
| libility; nor can any one of that grave assem- 
| bly of bishops who so lately sat in St. ‘Peter's 
| venture to avow, without danger of heresy, that 
he doubts the divine origin of the institutions 
of Dominic. 

Nothing, indeed, can be more impressive 
than that tender regret with which the Italian 
prelates lament over the fall of the venerable 
tribunal, Modern civilization has inflicted no 
| deeper wound ; modern governments have nev- 
er more grossly invaded the rights of the infal- 
lible church.’ One of the means, the bishops 
exclaim, which the church employs for the 
eternal safety of those who have the good for- 
tune to belong to her is the Holy Inquisition ; 
it cuts off the heretic, it preserves the faithful 
from the contagion of error; its charitable so- 
liciiude, its exhortations and its teachings, its 
venerable procedure, its necessary and reme- 
| dial punishments, have won the admiration of 
generations of devoted Catholics. It has been 
hallowed by the approval of a series of infallible 
popes ; it is consecrated by the voice of Heaven. 
For a time it may be suppressed by the action 
of hostile governments, by the corrupt influ- 
ence of modern civilization. But the church 
has never for a moment abandoned its most ef- 
fective instrument; and in some happier hour, 
when the claims of St. Peter are acknowledged 
in every land, his infallible successor will es- 
tablish anew the charitable solicitude and the 
remedial pains of the Holy Office in Europe and 





/more, humbled and repentant, at the feet of 
| Dominic and his holy inquisitors.? 
| 1 Laurent, Le Catholicisme et de l'Avenir, gives the 
| lament of the ‘talian bishops. Un des moyens que 
| 'Kglise emploie pour procurer le salut éternel de ceux 
| qui ont le bonheur de lui appartenir est le tribunal de 
la sainte inquisition, p. 575. 
2 Laurent, 577. Ils (the church) répondraient d'une 


voix unanime, que les charitables sollicitudes et toutes 

les procédures du tribunal de la sainte inquisition ne 

tendent par elles-mémes qu’au plus grand bien, ete. 
| Les avertissements, les peines medicinales, are highly 
| extolled by the bishors. 

















The saint was born of a noble family in the 
kingdom of Castile, and from early youth prac- 
ticed a rigorous asceticism that prepared him 
for his supernatural mission. He slept on 
the bare floor instead of a bed; his frame was 


emaciated by abstinence; he passed days and | 


nights praying before the altar, and the holy 
place was often wet with his tears.’ Yet 
Dominic had been a diligent student of rhetoric 
and philosophy at the university of Salamanca, 
and soon his fervid eloquence, set off by his 
wasted figure, his haggard countenance, and 
flashing eyes, awoke the attention of his age. 
A dreadful heresy had sprung up in Italy and 
France; and while Coeur de Lion and Philip 
Augustus were fighting the battles of the church 
on the burning sands of Syria, the joyous Pro- 
vencals sang their pagan melodies at the courts 
of love, and Toulouse and Montpellier rang with 
sharp diatribes on the vices of the priests or the 
cruel ambition of the court of Rome. In the 
year 1200 heresy threatened the downfall of the 
church.? The people seemed resolved to throw 
off the yoke of the Italian antichrist. In many 
cities the priests were driven from the altars, 
the churches abandoned by the worshiper, and 
a simple ritual, borrowed from the Vaudois val- 
leys, was swiftly supplanting the pompous cere- 
monial of Rome. 

To the gay and thoughtless heretics of the 
south of France Dominic opposed his fervid 
oratory, his sordid poverty and austere pen- 
ances, his fanatical violence, and the iron hand 
of persecution. He believed himself destined 
to revive the decaying fortunes of the church ; 
and he founded a new order of preaching friars, 


that multiplied under his care with singular | 


rapidity, and spread into every land. Clad in 
black cape and cloak, austere and fangtic, yet 
often possessed of rare eloquence and attain- 
ments, the Dominican missionaries wandered 
over Europe, and preached anew the suprema- 
cy of the pope. The aspirations of the saint 
seemed miraculously fulfilled. Heresy, dis- 
comfited and overborne, hid from the light of 


day. It seemed forever dissipated. The church 


ruled triumphant over Europe, and the popes 
trod on the necks of haughty kings and rebell- 
ious nations. But the success of the Dominic- 
ans was not due alone to their eloquence or 
their austerity ; to their care had been commit- 
ted that wonderful agent of conversion, the Holy 
Inquisition. 

It is claimed by his disciples that Dominic 
was the first inquisitor-general, and that he was 
sent forth by the pope himself to repress heresy 
by medicinal pain.* The Dominicans account 
it the highest glory of their order that its found- 
er gave rise also to the Holy Office. He at least 
laid the foundation of the wonderful structure. 
The inquisition was the inheritance of the Do- 


minicans; their priests presided at the solemn 


1 Butler, Lives of the Saints, a narrative accepted 
by infallibility. 

2 Raynouard, Monumens, etc., vol. ii. p. 51. 

3 See Llorente, Inquisition, i. p. 45. 
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| sacrifices; their assistants were the familiars, 
| who moved like shadows around the suspected ; 
}and the Dominican inquisitors often lived in 
unbounded luxury and license in the magnifi- 
cent ‘* holy houses” of Lima or Seville. They 
clung to their privileges with rare tenacity ; the 
holy houses grew rich from the spoliation of 
| Jews and wealthy heretics. The inquisitor 
| wielded a power before which the great and 
| noble trembled ; and of all ecclesiastical prizes 
|none was more coveted by rising churchmen 
and ambitious monks than a seat at the holy tri- 
|bunal. ‘The vices of Dominic had been a brutal 
‘cruelty, a savage intolerance ; his successors 
| enlarged the catalogue, until it embraced every 
| infamy and every crime. 
In the sunny fields of Languedoc, where na- 
ture laughs in tropical luxuriance, where the 
soft waves of the Mediterranean meet upon its 
| tranquil shores, where the skies are ever bright, 
and a brilliant landscape, sown with stately cas- 
tles and generous cities, with villages the homes 
of contented labor, and farms glowing with 
unbounded fertility, tenanted by a people the 
most refined and gentle of their age, arose, 
| about the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
| the most fearful instrument of human maligni- 
|ty.? It was in the home of the tronbadours and 
| of early European civilization. The southern 
| provinces of France, in that dark and troubled 
| age, shone with a cultivated lustre amidst a 
| world of barbarism and cruelty. Some traits 
of Grecian and Roman refinement had survived 
and borne fruit in the classic province of Aqui- 
tain. Marseilles had been the seat of a busy 
| Greek population, and the worship of the Ephe- 
| sian Artemis and the gay festivals of the Ionian 
| faith were not wholly forgotten by the descend- 
| ants of the tasteful Greeks. ‘They delighted in 
| music and the dance, in processions and cheer- 
ful sports, and it was noticed with horror by the 
rigid monks that the Provengals even enlivened 
the gloom of the cemetery by chanting gay songs 
} around the grave. ‘Toulouse had preserved the 
‘classic form of government, and its chief offi- 
cers were still called consuls, and its people 
still retained the memory of their civic free- 
| dom. 

England, Germany, and France lingered in 
| barbarous indolence, while the gifted Provengals 
had filled their happy land with the fruits of in- 
dustry, and had cultivated a literature of song 
and romance that was destined to give rise to 
the genius of Dante and Petrarch, and was per- 
haps imitated in the sagas of the Northern 
skalds.* But the most remarkable trait of this 


| 1 Schmidt, Minch- u. Nonnen-Orden, Die Inquisi- 
tion. Schon seit Dominicus verwaltete der jedesmalige 
General des Ordens als besondres Vorrecht, etc. Master 
of the papal palace, p. 186. 

2 Fauriel, Provengal Lit., and Raynouard, Monu- 
mens de la Lit. Romane, paint the manners of Pro- 
| vence. See Lavallée, Hist. des Inquisit. Relig., i. 1. 

3 Fauriel, p. 20, notices the wide influence of Pro- 

vengal literature and opinions. Careful research will 
| probably show that the people were every where rebels 
| against Rome, 
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gifted poophs was = their vigorous Protestantis sm. 

In the twelfth century the Albigenses ruled in 
Provence. <A pure religion, the result, perhaps, 
of the teachings of the Vaudois missionaries, 
and of the example of Waldo of Lyons, grew 
up in Montpellier and Toulouse. It taught that 
Rome was antichrist, forbade the worship of 
Mary and the saints, scoffed at the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, and proclaimed a universal 
toleration. Even the hated Jews, persecuted 
in all other lands, were received ‘with signal 
favor in the industrious cities of the South. A 
swarm of heretics of every shade of faith lived 
peacefully together under the mild rule of the 
counts of Toulouse. The doctrines of the Albi- 
genses spread rapidly over Europe. Germany, 
England, France, and Spain are 
abounded with similar heretics, who scoffed at 


e . } 
the corrupt priesthood and defied the tyranny 


of Rome. ‘The Bible was read in every land; 


and now began the first of those great struggles | 


for freedom of conscience which were continued 
by the labors of Wycliffe, of Huss, of Luther 
and Calvin, of the Huguenots of France and 
the Puritans of England, and which, after a con- 
test of seven centuries, have ended in the 


and Innocent III. 

But miserable was the doom of the first of 
the European reformers, 
preached a crusade against the Albigenses, and 
a savage horde of bishops, princes, dukes, and 
nobles, at the head of their feudal followers, 
swept over the fair fields of Provence.? The 


gay and wealthy cities were plundered and laid | 
waste by the papal persecutors; a large part of | 


the population perished by famine or the sword ; 
the traces of classic civilization sank before the 
barbarians of the North ; the troubadours van- 
ished from the earth ; and a dreadful gloom of 
barbarism and decay settled upon the south of 
France. ‘Toulouse, 


bigotry ; 
people of Provence died with their freedom ; and 
amidst the blood-stained ruins of the classic land, 

Dominic, or his successors, invented and built | 
up the Holy Inquisition.* It was designed to | 
pursue the Albigenses into their most secret re- 

treats; to penetrate into the family circle; to 
plant spies in their daily path ; to catch the in- | 
cautious utterance, detect the hidden discon- 
tent ; to throw so complete and careful a chain 
around the intellect that even the idea of heresy 
should be banished from every mind. 
Dominicans patrolled the ruined cities, eager for | 
their prey 


1 Les prétres se sont faits ~ muilones de nos 
actions, sang an Albigensian bard ; but he complained 
only of their caprice. Raynouard, ii. 52. O Rome! telle 
est la grandeur de votre crime que vous méprisez et 
Dieu et les saints, they cried, p. 63. 

2 Vaulx-Cernay, cap. vii. p. 87. Sus donc soldats du 
Christ, sus donc novices intrépides! cried the pope. 

3 See Chronique de Guillaume de Puy-Laurens. In 
Guizot, vol. xv. p. 293, linquisition commenga peu a peu 
4 atteindre, etc. 
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W herever they appeared they were received 
with disgust and horror ; wherever they passed 
they left behind them a track of desolation, 
The gentle Albigenses, unacquainted with re- 
_ligious persecution, accustomed only to deeds 
of tenderness and mercy, saw with amazement 
and terror the pious and the good racked by 
fatal tortures, and burned alive in their native 
cities, the victims of the Moloch of Rome.' At 
Albi, from whence the reformers had probably 
received their name, as the white-robed inquis- 
itors passed through its streets, every door was 
closed and barred, the affrighted people hid, 
with their trembling families, from the face of 
day; a solemn gloom settled upon the once 
/happy town, But no sentiment of remorse, no 
thought of the popular detestation, delayed the 
fierce Dominicans. They dragged the heretics 
from their secret retreats; they called upon 
| friend to betray friend, neighbor to denounce 


| neighbor; and a universal suspicion destroyed 
the peace of the innocent community. At 
| length a fearful act of sacrilege aroused the 
towns-people to resistance. Inthe horrible code 
| of persecution which the followers of Dominic 
had invented, it was the custom to inflict the 
vengeance of the church even upon the dead. 
| They exhumed the bodies of persons suspected 
| of heresy and burned their ashes. One night 
the inquisitors, with a train of their familiars, 
| aroused the magistrates of Albi from their slum- 
| ber, and commanded them to follow them. The 
| officials did not dare to ask whither they were 
to go, but obcyed insilence. The strange pro- 
cession traversed the streets, lighted by torches, 
and came to the public cemetery. The town 
was aroused, and a throng of people had gath- 
ered around the sacred scene, scarcely 
scious pf the design of their persecutors, At 
the grave of a woman suspected of heresy the 
Dominicans paused, and commanded the mag- 
istrates to disinter the body, in the name of 
the church. They hesitated; the people mur- 
mured; a fierce rage began to arouse the mul- 
| titude to resistance. But when the officials 
refused to obey, the Dominicans took up the 
spades and began to remove the earth from the 
coffin. ‘The solemn shades of night, the flick- 
ering light of the torches, the fatal act of sacri- 
| lege about to be perpetrated, awoke anew the 
fury of the people, who now drove the inquisi- 
tors before them from the cemetery with violence 
and blows, and soon afterward expelled every 
monk and priest from the limits of Albi. Their 
revolt was avenged by the Dominicans with un- 
| sparing cruelty; the city was excommunicated, 
| and a swarm of robbers let loose upon it by the 
exasperated church nearly blotted it from ex- 
| istence. 
The Albigenses sank before the vindictive 
rigor of Rome, and the inquisition pursued a 
career of triumph throughout all the districts 


con- 


| 
| 
| 
| 





1 Vaulx-Cernay throws the guilt of the war on the 
harmless reformers. Guillaume de Puy-Laurens, p. 226, 
laments that the church should be exposed to the hor- 
rible insults of the heretics, 
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infected by the early ‘elements of reform.? In | mitted to be erected in the cities of France. 
every city of Languedoc and Provence two | The French kings preferred to burn their own 
Dominican inquisitors presided ; the civil power | heretics in their own way. The royal prisons 
enforced their decrees, and every trace of here-| were often filled with reformers ; 
sy disappeared from sight. A reward of a mark 
of silver was offered to any one who would de- | 
nounce a heretic; every house that had sheltered | inmate was Aubriot, provost of merchants, 
the Albigenses was razed to the ground; who- | suspected of heresy. He was afterward re- 
ever lent aid or kindly offices to the persecuted | leased from his horrible confinement by an in- 
reformers was depriv ed of his property, and | surrection of the Parisians, and escaped from 
perhaps shared their fate; every cottage or| France. In Germany the Dominicans exer- 
lonely cave in which the exiles might find a | cised their inquisitorial privileges to some ex- 
refuge was carefully sought for and destroyed ; | tent, but were held in check by the independent 
and the teachings of Dominic and the zeal of spirit of the princes and the people. Italy 
his disciples produced a system of rigid re- | was less fortunate, and her rising intellect was 
pression that seemed to secure the perfect su- | constantly subjected to the scrutiny of the in- 
premacy of the church.? | quisition, Yet the principle, if not the institu- 
Gregory LX., from the papal throne, speaking | tion, of the rancorous saint was applied in every 

the language of infallibility, declared it the duty | land; and England, Germany, and France met 
of every honest Catholic to denounce and de- | every tendency toward reform by the whip and 
stroy the heretics, and ingrafted upon the creed | the stake. He who strove to amend his age, to 
of his usurping sect the doctrine of universal | teach freedom of conscience, to introduce a mod- 
persecution. The heretic was henceforth held | ern civilization, was destroyed by the united big- 
unfit to live. He was the enemy of the only | otry of church and state. 
infallible church, and must therefore be treated| In Spain the savage genius of Dominic gained 
as the Jews treated the Amalekites, as Diocle- | its highest triumph. ‘The Spanish inquisition 
tian had persecuted the Christians of Syria and | for more than six centuries has awakened the 
Rome. His crime involved the ruin of his fam-| wonder and the horror of mankind. From 
ily. His home was broken up; his children were | Provence it was early transferred to Aragon 
driven out naked and penniless; his goods en- | and Castile; but its beginnings were modest, 
riched the holy inquisitors and the treacherous | its influence comparatively slight, and it was 
informer; and in every part of Europe the papal | not until the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella 
injunctions were obeyed, at least by kings and | that its fatal tyranny began to sap the energy 
nobles, and countless throngs of heretics suf- | and destroy the foundations of Spanish civiliza- 
fered the extreme penalties imposed by the re-| tion. Never, indeed, was there a land more 
lentless popes. filled with the elements of progress, more ca- 

When the new civilization of Southern Eu- | pable of a generous and honorable career, than 
rope in the thirteenth century had been so per- | was Spain in the thirteenth century. As the 
fectly effaced by the inquisitors, when the Al- | Moors slowly receded before the vigorous re- 
bigenses no longer ventured to defend liberty | vival of the Gothic race, the Spanish cities re- 
of conscience and mental reform, when the | tained much of the refinement and grace of the 
song of the troubadour was hushed in its early | gifted Saracens; the countrymen of the Cid had 
home, and a cloud of barbarous superstition had | never forgotten the generosity, the honesty, the 
once more settled over Montpellier or Toulouse, | purity inculeated in their national epic, and an 
the popes and the Dominicans, encouraged by | industrious and liberal people swarmed over the 
their first success, prepared to apply the vigor- | banks of the Ebro and lined the fair valleys of 
ous remedy of the inquisition to the dawning | the Guadalquivir or the Tagus. They were 
heresies of every land.* It was introduced ina | bold, free, and full of self-respect. The brave 
modified form into Northern France. Saint | soldiers, the accomplished artisans, the wealthy 
Louis, the purest of his regal race, was one of | merchants of Aragon and Castile defended their 
the bitterest and most inhuman of persecutors. | privileges of free thought and free speech against 
He had encouraged the massacres of the harm- | every encroachment of the church or the crown. 
less Albigenses ; he would have rejoiced to have | Seville and Barcelona, Valencia and Cordova, 
made Paris the chief seat of the Dominican tri- | were almost republican in their sentiment and 
bunal.* But his successors were more merciful ; | their institutions; the rights of labor and of the 
the Gallican church grew jealous of the power | intellect were respected ; heretics, Jews, and Mo- 
of the inquisitors, and no holy houses, provided | riscoes lived unharmed together in many of the 
with dungeons, ane and scourges , Were per- | cities, and liberty of conscience was in part se- 
: cured by the familiarity of the people with va- 
FE = Benign: le of William is full of os age rious creeds. No cloud seemed to rest upon 
Satan, * por Rg Diovytr-npingaeoel soph simi Mog de the fair promise of Spain, when the teachings of 
ce pays comme un sien domicile. the popes and the rancor of Dominic fell sud- 

? Milman, Lat. Christ., iv. 163. denly like a thunder-bolt upon the sources of its 

3 Llorente, Inquisition, i. 55. Gregory IX. would prosperity. 
treat all heretics as unfit to live. m1 : : 

4 Llorente, Inquisition, i. 61. See Rule, Hist. of Inq., The Jews were the wealthiest, the most act- 
a useful work. _ive, and perhaps the most deserving of its pop- 


and when 
the Bastile, the emblem of medieval tyranny, 
was built in the fourteenth century, its first 
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ulation. ‘Tempted by the soft climate, the pro- | the meats forbidden by the law, of observing for- 
ductive soil, and the comparative liberality of | bidden festivals, and celebrating within the se- 
the Spanish government, the olive-colored chil- | clusion of their homes the worship of Jehovah. 
dren of the East had settled in great numbers | A new persecution broke out more bitter than 
in the prosperous cities of Spain.’ They had | the first; the relapsed were punished with cruel 
grown rich by honest toil. The shops of the | pains; informers were enriched by the plunder 
Hebrew lined the narrow streets of Cordova or | of the wealthy criminals, and the Dominican 
Seville ; and while Moors and Christians wasted | inquisitors wandered over Spain, crushing with 
their energy in useless wars, the capital and the | austere severity the most industrious and de- 
industry of the nation fell into the hands of the | serving portion of its people. Merchants, me- 
followers of Moses. The synagogue grew up | chanics, artisans, nfen of intellect and eminent 
almost unmolested by the side of the church, | statesmen, the chief authors of the national prog- 
and learned rabbis celebrated their ancient | ress, were confined in horrible dungeons, tried 
rites in the devout cities of Spain. Acute | by the code of Eymeric, and burned with novel 
and versatile Hebrews were often raised to | tortures.' 

high offices in the state, gained the favor of | To complete the extirpation of the Jews, the 
their sovereign, and were intrusted with the | Spanish inquisition was established in its later 
most important affairs. The highest social po-| form. It was a more methodical system than 
sition was sometimes attained by the Jewish that of Dominic. <A single inquisitor-general 
families.? Their daughters, gifted with the | presided over the inferior tribunals established 
rare charms of an Eastern clime, richly dow- | in the chief cities of the realm; a throng of 
ered, and educated in refinement and ease, often | familiars acted as the spies of the Dominicans; 
intermarried with the sons of proud grandees | a series of holy houses was built for the use of 
who traced their descent from the companions | the tribunal and its victims; a rigid watch was 
of the Cid; and the immense wealth of many | kept over every household; and a fearful gloom 
of the Castilian nobles was due to the success- | of doubt and terror settled upon the land. The 
ful industry of their Hebrew ancestors. Jew-| pope approved the new machinery of torture ; 
ish money-lenders held half the nation their debt- | Queen Isabella, after some show of reluctance, 
ors; the Christian nobles and officials, careless | lent it her especial favor. ‘Torquemada became 
and luxurious, often found themselves fallen | the chief inquisitor of Castile, and his dreaded 
into a servile dependence on the Hebrew; the | name has ever been associated with a relentless 
debt was no doubt sometimes enforced with | reign of terror. 

rigor; the rich land, the ancient estates of | 





Torquemada, the Cesar of the inquisition, 
Aragon and Castile, were transferred to the | ruled over the church of Spain like the genius 
Jewish usurer; the wealth of Spain seemed | of slaughter. It is difficult to compare the de- 
about to centre in the hands of an alien race. | grees of human woe, yet it is probable that no 
A throng of prosperous Jews in every city de- 


served, by their industry and frugal lives, their 
cultivation and taste, the general favor of their 
fellow-subjects. 

But their success awakened envy ; their debt- 
ors resolved upon their ruin.’ The fierce flame 
of religious hatred was aroused by the teachings 
of the popes and the example of Dominic. The 
avarice or the dishonesty of the Christians was 
excited by the convenient doctrine that the spoil 
of the unbeliever belonged of right to his perse- 
cutors. A general persecution of the Jews be- 


| pestilence was ever more hurtful, no conqueror 
| ever more dangerous to the human race, than 
|this chief of the holy tribunal in the boasted 
reign of Isabella. He is said to have burned 
| ten thousand persons—his own countrymen—at 
|the stake; to have punished a hundred thou- 
sand more with imprisonment in his dungeons, 
| with confiscation and ruin; to have destroyed 
an equal number of happy homes. But in this 
computation is not included his countless vic- 
tims among the Jews. And these frightful 
enormities were perpetrated in a nation whose 





gan; and the unhappy people, terrified by tor- | population can not have numbered many mill- 
ture and the stake, hastened to seek for saféty | ions. The tyrant, conscious of general hatred, 
by becoming reconciled to the church. Every | lived in constant terror. He wore a close coat 
city was filled with these new converts who had | of mail; a mounted body-guard of fifty familiars 
abjured the errors cf Moses and received the | of the inquisition, and two hundred on foot, 


rite of baptism. The synagogues were aban- 
doned; the Sabbaths no longer observed; the 
abject race conformed with dangerous readiness 
to the requirements of their new faith. Yet the 
malice of their enemies would not be satisfied 
with their speedy conversion, and the persecu- 
tors soon discovered with secret joy that many 
of the new Christians, as the recanting Jews 
were called, were still in private attached to the 
Mosaic rites, were in the habit of abstaining from 





? Llorente, i. 141. Prescott, Ferdinand and Isabella. 
2 Liorente, i. 141. 3 Id., i. 142-146. 


|; surrounded him wherever he went: shielded by 
| the favor of his sovereign, he swept through the 
| provinces of Spain, carrying desolation to the 
| peaceful scenes of industry, and enforcing the 
| exterminating principles of Dominic.? 

At the instigation of Torquemada, an edict 
was issued, March 30, 1492, banishing every 
| Jew and Jewess from Spain who refused to be- 
| come Christians, Their crimes were enumer- 
|ated in a careful preamble; the wild accusa- 


Llorente, i. 149. Rule, Hist. of the Inquisition. 
Llorente, i. 235. Rule, Hist. Ing., p. 113. 
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tions of their enemies had been eagerly received 
by the court, and it was believed that the He- 
brews had intended to sacrifice a Christian in- 
fant in a secret rite, to steal a consecrated host, 
and poison the inquisitors with a magic com- 
pound; they were charged with perverting 
Christians, and indulging in impossible crimes. 
The last day of July, 1492, was fixed as the 


aa ° ° ° P ‘ | 
limit of their stay in their native land, and who- | 
ever lingered beyond that period was to be pun- | 


ished with death. The dreadful decree, scarce- 
ly paralleled in cruelty by those of Louis XIV. 
or Ahasuerus, of Philip II., and of Alva, was 
received with wailing and lamentation on the 
banks of the Gaudalquivir and the Tagus, and 
a hundred thousand mourning families, often 
among the wisest and most innocent of its peo- 
ple, prepared to part forever from their beloved 
land. 


the ties of home, of relationship, and of early 
association, often connected with the most emi- 
nent Christian families by marriage and a com- 
mon descent, the Hebrew population employed 
the few weeks that yet remained in supplicating 
their inhuman masters to recall the fatal decree. 
They cried aloud for merey; they promised to 
submit to any law, however oppressive, rather 
than be exiled from the fair landscapes of their 
childhood, and the cities and villages adorned 
and enriched by their toil. 


An aged rabbi, the | 


. - . ' 
most eminent of his race, who was well known 


to the king and queen, knelt weeping at their 
feet, offering an immense ransom of six hun- 
dred thousand pieces of gold for mercy to his 
people. Again and again he returned; seeking 
to move them. Thrice on his knees he impor- 
tuned the hard-hearted Ferdinand. ‘‘I wea- 
ried myself,” he relates, ‘‘to madness in striv- 
ing to win their compassion ; I besought all the 
councilors and princes.” But Isabella inter- 
posed, ruled by the priests, and Torquemad: 
forbade the reversal of the order, Ferdinand, 
tempted by the rich offering of the Jews, might 
have yielded to their prayers; Isabella was in- 
clined to the side of merey ; ‘Torquemada rush- 
ed into the room where they were deliberating, 
and cried out, ‘* Judas sold his master for thirty 


long and sad processions, made their way to the 
sea-ports and frontiers of Spain. The Jews had 
exchanged their fine houses, their rich vine- 
yards and fair estates, for articles of little value ; 
had abandoned their synagogues to the Chris- 
tians, and traveled on foot, on horseback, or 
in wagons, on their melancholy journey. Some 
had concealed small quantities of gold in their 
baggage; some even swallowed their golden 
ducats to escape the rigorous search. The rich 
defrayed the expenses of the poor with unstint- 
ed generosity ; the strong helped the weak; wo- 
men walked through the weary journey bearing 
their infants at their breast; and the sick and 
aged often died upon the way. Even the Chris- 
tians wept as they watched the fainting travel- 


, ers, and besought them to be converted; but 


b 


very few consented. The rabbis strove to en- 


| courage them with cheerful words, and made the 
Full of tender impulses, strongly ruled by 


youths and the women sing or play on pipes and 
tabors to soothe their sorrow; the sweet songs 
of Israel floated with touching melody over the 
pathway of the departing exiles. 

How fair and graceful women, reared in lux- 
urious ease, and learned and accomplished 
men, the best scholars of their age, perished in 
the crowded ships, or diced starving in the 
burning heats of Africa and Syria—how fevers, 
famine, storm, and quicksands preyed upon the 
disheartened host—how mothers sold their 
children for bread—how faithful Israelites often 
preferred death to the violation of their ancient 
law—what infinite woes oppressed the victims 
of 'Torquemada, is told by contemporary writers 
with simple and startling accuracy ; and we can 
well believe that in the last years of his life the 
inquisitor’s conscience was oppressed by no vi- 
sionary terrors; that he lived in constant fear 


| of assassination; and that the horrors he had in- 


pieces of silver ; your Highnesses are about to | 
sell him a second time for thirty thousand.” | 


He flung a crucifix upon the table before them ; 


‘“* Sell Him if you will,” he exclaimed, and fled | 


from their presence.’ His fanatical appeal was 
successful ; the prayer of the Jews was denied, 
and they were ordered to leave the country. 
They were permitted to take with them no gold 
nor silver, and were cast out, impoverished, 
among strangers, 

Torquemada offered them baptism and recon- 
ciliation to the church, but few submitted. He 
then forbade all Christians from having any in- 
tercourse with them, or affording them food or 
shelter, In July the mournful emigration be- 
gan, and eight hundred thousand persons, in 


1 Rule, Hist. Ing., 112. 


flicted were in some measure avenged. Hated 
and contemned by his countrymen, he might 
well fear their rage. The people of Spain ab- 
horred the inquisitor and the inquisition. They 
felt its impolicy, and saw that it aimed its 
most deadly blows against the purest and best 
of their contemporaries; but their opposition 
was overwhelmed by the feudal and priestly 
vaste, and the labor and intellect of Spain be- 
gan swiftly to decline. 

Yet the inquisition had its birth at a moment 
of singular nationalrosperity. Granada had 
fallen when Torquemada issued his edict ; 
Spain was united from the Pyrenees to Gi- 
braltar; a grave and thoughtful mariner was 
soon to sail from Palos, on an expedition that 
was to bring immortal renown to the reign of 
Ferdinand and Isabella. ‘The New World was 
added to their dominions ; while the voyage of 
Gama, not long after, opened to the sister 
kingdom of Portugal the boundless commerce 
of the Indies. Soon the wealth of the world 
began to flow into the fortunate peninsula—the 
gold of Mexico and Peru, the gems and spices 


1 Contemporary narrative. Lindo, Hist. Jews in 


Spain and Portugal. 
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of the East, were distributed over Europe from 
the ports of Lisbon and Cadiz; the Spaniards 
and the Portuguese seemed to stand in the 


front rank of the advancing civilization of the 


age. But in their onward path stood the gen- 
ius of Dominic, turning them back with the 
flaming sword of persecution. 


pressed liberty of conscience, the silent terror 
that rested constantly upon the minds of men, 
planted the elements of decay in the heart of 


their wonderful prosperity. ‘There is no more 


remarkable spectacle in history than that of | 


the swift and unprecedented decline of Spain 
and Portugal. The inquisition penetrated to 
every part of the peninsula; followed in the 
track of Gama and Columbus; destroyed the 
vigor of the most magnificent colonies the world 
had ever seen; was as fatal to India as to South 
America; and England and Holland snatched 
from the enfeebled South all the fruits of its 
renowned achievements. 

Torquemada died, and was succeeded by 
Deza, the second of the great inquisitors. He 
was no unworthy governor of the powerful tri- 
bunal. His victims are said to have numbered 
nearly forty thousand, of whom twenty-five hun- 
dred suffered the extreme penalty of fire. Deza 
supplied the Holy Office with new laws, improved 
its organization, and carefully enjoined that no 
town or hamlet, however humble, should be left 
unvisited by the inquisitor.*| Under his success- 
ful rule the secret tribunal grew into a vast en- 
gine of state, whose incessant blows fell heavily 
upon the great as wellas thelow. Bishops and 
archbishops, grandees and princes, were made 
to feel the power of the fearless tyrant; the 
church trembled before the inquisition ; the peo- 
ple murmured, often rose in revolt, and were 
crushed into obedience. Deza died in the midst 
of a storm of discord in church and state; his 
successor was *‘ the learned, the liberal, the mu- 
nificent’” Cardinal Ximenes. To the liberal car- 
dinal Llorente attributes over fifty thousand vic- 
tims; under this learned inquisitor the holy 
houses sprang up in great numbers, and within 
their secret cells were perpetrated unexampled 
enormities; they were filled with accomplished 
scholars, rising poets, pure and high-born wo- 


men, the artisan, and the serf; and to the mag- | 
nificent Ximenes is due the gradual extinction 


of the last traces of the Moorish civilization of 
Spain. 

The Moors had filled the lower provinces of the 
peninsula with countless evidences of their in- 
dustry and their taste.? Gardens of rare beauty, 
blooming with the flowers of the tropics; farms 
cultivated and watered into perennial fertility ; 
factories where the finest tissues of linen or silk 
were woven by workmen of unrivaled skill; pal- 
aces and mosques, whose rich and lavish decora- 
tions surpassed the fairest creations of the Gothic 
architects; schools and colleges, whose accom- 
plished professors had taught to barbarous Eu- 
rente, i. 833. 21d., i. 


525. 


The holy houses | 
and the familiars, the stringent rule that re- | 


rope the first elements of the sciences—were 
| swept into ruin by the ruthless inquisitors, and 
faded away with the wonderful race that gave 
them birth. A few shattered fragments, a few 
modern imitations, alone attest the taste of 
|the Moorish builders. At Seville, the Alcazar 
displays the wild yet chastened splendor, the 
myriad of original decorations, the lavish use 
of color and mosaic that marked the palaces of 
the Saracenic rulers; at Granada, the delicate 
| outline and stately courts of the Alhambra have 
| delighted and instructed generations of observ- 


|ers; and the imagination may faintly conceive 
| what was the pride and glory of the land when 
its busy cities, clad in orange groves and hid in 
verdure, were filled with a dusky people culti- 
vated to the highest refinement, and were pro- 
fusely adorned with a native architecture of 
| which the Alcazar and the Alhambra are almost 
the last surviving examples.! 

Avarice and fanaticism soon destroyed the 
feeble Moors, They were ordered by the in- 
| quisitors to be baptized; they yielded. They 
were still dragged to the dungeons of the holy 
houses on suspicion of a relapse; on the faintest 
| evidence of having abstained from wine or for- 

bidden meats, they were sent to the torture. 
| They rose in fierce but vain revolts; they fled 
| to the wild mountains, and hid in dismal forests. 
| Their factories were closed ; their colleges dis- 


| 
| 


| banded ; their wealth, once the wonder of their 
contemporaries, melted away; and at length a 
| few impoverished and dejected Moors, the rem- 
| nants of a mighty race, seared by the fires of the 
| inquisition, were banished from Spain (1609), 
| amidst tlre savage joy of the devout court and 
|the haughty Dominicans. It is not possible to 
| estimate accurately the loss of their native land 
| in the expulsion, or the destruction, of the Moors 


and the Jews ; several millions of the population 
perished ; cities and villages sank into ruin; the 
most industrious of its people were extirpated ; 
| and neither the genius of Columbus nor the val- 
| or of Cortéz, could make amends for that fatal 
| check which the prosperity of Spain received at 
| the hands of its inquisition. 

| Since the time when the Dominicans had 
| wandered by night through the streets of Albi, 
| dragging its affrighted heretics to their secret 
tribunal, the Holy Inquisition had constantly 
advanced, until it became a well-ordered and 
methodical institution, governed by a code of 
| laws that seemed to its admirers the perfection 
/of wisdom and humanity. The copious rules 
of Eymeric, laid down in the fourteenth cen- 
| tury, formed the basis of its proceedings.? They 
| were extended and improved by the experience 
of Deza and Torquemada. The first principle 
of its conduct was a solemn secrecy. Its fa- 


1 Wells, Antiquities of Spain, p. 327, describes the 
| Alcazar at Seville; its court and orange groves. And 
Lady Louisa Tennison laments over the fall of the 
Moors amidst their rare creations, p. 386. Cordova, 


too, has fine remains of Moorish architecture. 
2 Llorente, i. 85. 
about 1356. 


Eymeric composed his ‘ Guide” 
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miliars and informers mingled in all societies, | 
watching silently for their prey. The heretic | 
was seized without any warning. He was or- 
dered to appear at the holy house.’ Here he | 
was required to state whether he was conscious | 
of any heretical act or thought. He was shut | 
up alone in a cell in order to give him leisure | 
for reflection. From his dreadful solitude, in 
darkness and despair, he was brought out to 
frequent examinations before the awful tribu- 
nal; and if he still refused to confess his crime, 
he was shown the instruments of torture. If 
he still remained obstinate, the torture was ap- 
plied in the presence of the holy inquisitors : 
it was renewed as often as his strength allow- 
ed. Often months and years rolled over the | 
obdurate reformer, alternating between the si- | 
lent gloom of his narrow dungeon and the un- | 
sparing application of the dreadful rack. Men 
and women grew crazed with suffering, and the 
strongest intellects sank into idiocy. At vents 
the impenitent reformer was declared con- 
demned and convicted, was given over to the | 
civil tribunal, and graced the final festival of 
the triumphant church. 
The holy houses of Castile and Aragon had | 
also been improved. At first a castle in the | 





Triana of Seville was used as a prison for the 
suspected ; but as the inquisition grew in power | 
its residence was called a palace ;_its holy house | 
was usually a vast and sombre building strongly | 
built, and placed in a conspicuous street of the | 


city it was designed to overawe. Within, it 
possessed spacious, and often splendid apart- 
ments, where the high officials lived in luxuri- 
ous ease, and whose walls often resounded with 
the sound of revels and feasts, of witty conver- 
sation and licentious mirth. But beneath were 
the dungeons and the cells. A long corridor or 
hall was lined on each side with chambers ten 
feet deep, lighted by a small aperture with a 
faint gloom, and shut in by double doors of im- 
mense strength. A single prisoner was usually 
inclosed in each cell; he saw no one but the 
jailer, and was fed upon scanty and coarse 
food. No friend was permitted to visit or to 
cheer him, or even knew of his abode; he met 
only the averted glance of fanailiars who ab- 
horred him as a heretic, or of the inquisitors | 
who condemned him to the rack. He was for- 
bidden to cry out, to lament, or even to implore 
the mercy of his tormentors; the watchful offi- 
cers enjoined a perfect silence through the dim 
corridor, and its crowded population were early | 
taught the danger of disobedience. A maniac | 
laugh, a feeble wail, alone was heard at inter- | 
vals in the abode of despair.? Yet far down 
below, beneath the surface of the earth, were 
the deepest dungeons of the inquisition, the 





1 Almost the first step was plunder; see Montanus, 
Inquisition. Bonorum sequestratio. The accused was 
asked an habeat secum aut pecuniam, anulumne, aut 
monile aliquod pretiosum. His goods were seques- 
trated. 

2? Montanus, in Reformistas Antiquos Espafioles, vol. 
xiii. p. 24. 
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most advanced of the reformers. 
Here no ray of light penetrated, no genial 
warmth from heaven reached the chill and 
mouldy cells.!| Here Lutherans and Calvinists, 
the impenitent Jew, the relapsed Morisco, the 
English missionary, and the Vaudois teacher 
were held close in the grasp of the inquisition. 
A throng of the gentle and the good wasted 
away in perpetual torture. For them no hope 
remained until, at the caprice of some royal 
Catholic or ambitious inquisitor, they were sum- 
moned from their living grave to ascend amidst 
the flames to heaven. 

Such were the remedial pains of the holy 
tribunal, whose memory is still held dear by 
the advocates of papal infallibility. We shall 
not pause to dwell upon the variety and the 
curious originality of the implements of torture. 
The ingenuity of meditative monks and fanciful 
inquisitors seems to have been employed through 
laborious days and years of vigils in the won- 
derful inventions: the machines for twisting 
joints and stretching sinews; the ponderous 
weights that pressed upon the body ; the stream 
of water whose intermittent flow was designed 
to produce a temporary suffocation; or the 
thumb-screw and the various improvements 
upon the rack.? Yet it may be safely asserted 
that each machine was well fitted for its appro- 
priate aim, and must convey a high idea of the 
inventive genius of the disciples of Loyola and 
Dominic. 

So vigorous, so successful had been the as- 
sault of the inquisitors upon the new civilization 
of the fifteenth century, that, like the Albigenses 
of the thirteenth, the reformers of Europe seem- 
ed every where disheartened or destroyed. An 
apparent unity reigned throughout the West. 
Huss had perished at Constance; the ashes of 
Wycliffe had been scattered to the winds; the 
Paterini concealed themselves in the cities of 
Italy; the people of Europe, never reconciled 
to the tyranny of Rome, were yet terrified into 
silence; an infallible pope, a Borgia, or a Me- 
dici, ruled unchecked from the bleak Grampian 
Hills to the torrid coasts of Sicily ; and the fires 
of the inquisition were soon to be lighted in 
the city of Montezuma and the capitals of Hin- 
dostan. A haleyon day had come to Christen- 
dom, and the church was never more outward- 
ly prosperous than when Alexander VI., the 
chief of criminals, sat on the papal throne, or 
when his son, Cesar Borgia, preyed upon the 
people of Rome. ‘The awful prodigy of a man 
eminent in crime presiding over the congrega- 
tion of Christians, and proclaiming his own in- 
fallibility, awakened no resistance and no doubt 
in the minds of priests or inquisitors, and the 
voice of the people was hushed in the general 
terror of the Dominicans. 


prisons of the 


1 Montanus. Angustia, pedore et si inferne est, hu- 
miditate, sepulcrum quam vivorum carcerem rectius 
dixeris, p. 105. 

2 The plates in such books as the “ Inquisition Un- 
masked,” etc., give a trust-worthy conception of the 
various tortures. 
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One illustrious victim alone had ventured to 


denounce the crimes of Alexander, and to her- | 
Savonarola had fled from 


ald the era of reform, 
his father’s house in early youth to become ¢ 
Dominican monk, and had given his life to 
austere devotion.' His first attempts in preach- 
ing had failed—he stammered, he faltered ; but 
his fervid genius and his boundless faith soon 


threw off the restraints of timidity, and his com- | 


manding intellect gathered around hima throng 
of followers. 
of St. Mark, at Florence, in the classical and 
skeptical age of Lorenzo de Medici, he assail- 
ed, with unexampled eloquence, the corruptions 
of the church, the vices of the pope, and even 


the elegant licentiousness of the great Lorenzo. | 


Immense congregations heard with delight his 
inspired voice, and it is not difficult to conceive 
with what extraordinary power such sermons as 
those on the vanity of human glory and the 
chief end of man must have touched the con- 
sciences of the impassioned people.? 


* Florence 
was swept by a storm of religious frenzy. 


At 


the command of the new reformer nobles aban- | 


doned their luxurious indolence, and the people 
cast aside their light amusements, to join in the 
austere observances of the congregation of St. 
Mark. 
and every eye was fixed on a life in the city of 
God. Savonarola lived ina monkish cell ; but 
he had early been touched by the sorrows of 
the poor, and his aspiring genius seems to have 
meditated a political, a moral, and a religious 
reform; he resolved to make Florence once 
more a republic, to curb the tyranny of the great, 
to destroy the papacy, to arouse in the heart of 


decaying and licentious Italy the higher im- 


pulses of an uncorrupted faith. 
When Lorenzo the Magnificent was dying, he 


perhaps remembered the sermon on the heav- | 


enly city, and sent for the monk to hear his 
last confession; the preacher came to the bed- 
side of his enemy, full of charity and forgive- 
ness. He heard his promises of amendment, 
bade him submit to the will of God, but re- 
quired him to declare that, if he survived, he 
would restore its ancient liberty to Florence. 
Lorenzo hesitated; Savonarola left the room 
without giving him his absolution. The legend 
may not be authentic, but it indicates the vig- 
orous love of freedom that was attributed by 
his contemporaries to the eloquent monk. Soon 
after Lorenzo had died a republic sprung up at 
Florence, of which Savonarola became the spir- 
itual chief; he labored for the elevation of the 


working-classes, and strove to blend together | 


the whole population in the enjoyment of liber- 


1 Tiraboschi, vi. p. 1125. THe was born 1452. He be- 
came a Dominican. He began some years after to as- 
cend the pulpit—a saliré sul pergamo in Firenze—but 
with little success. 

2 Sermoni e Prediche di F. G. Savonarola, 1846. Della 
pace superna citta. Del verbo della vita, etc. Lasciate 
ormai i pensieri del secolo, e ricordatevi del vostro 


creatore, he cried, p. 34. See Del fine dell’ uomo, p. 
189. 


From the magnificent Cathedral | 


The world was forgotten and despised, | 





a 


ty, equality, and religious freedom.' Yet it is 
possible that his various and endless excitements 
disturbed his reason, and that in his last years 
' he believed himself capable of prophesying and 
working miracles as well as of amending man- 
‘kind. His generous life came to a disastrous 
close. One of his followers promised to work 
a miracle, but failed; his enemies seized Sa- 
| vonarola, and dragged him, with two of his 
friends, to prison; the guilty pope, Alexander 
VI., prepared a commission to try him for 
heresy; he was put to the torture, was con- 
demned, and, with his two associates, was 
| burned in the city he had labored to set free. 
| His ashes were thrown into the Arno, and the 
| fair river of Florence is ever eloquent with the 
| fate of the great genius that, perhaps, laid the 
| foundations of European reform. 

| Say onarola had taught that civil and religious 
| freedom are inseparable, and his austere lessons 
| perhaps affected the opinions of the chief of 
| sculptors, Michael Angelo,? and the tasteful 
| Vittoria Colonna. But with his death the in- 
quisition ruled once more unrestrained, and 
the zeal of the Dominicans was only bafiled by 
the difficulty of finding a heretic in all the wide 
dominion of the church. ‘The holy houses 
were empty except for a few sorcerers or ma- 
| gicians, and the abundant machinery of the 
| secret chambers decayed in idle disuse. Alex- 
ander, Julius, or Leo X. had no disobedient 
children, and the people of Europe slumbered 
in peaceful submission. 

As if to provide sufficient employment for 
the disciples of Dominic, for priests and kings, 
another monk renewed the contest between 
the people and the church, and at the com- 
mand of Luther, a greater Savonarola, ihe 
next important struggle began between Enu- 
rope and the pope. ‘There was now no more 
|rest for the inquisitors. The Reformation 
|made its way even to Spain, and the holy 
| houses of Valladolid and Seville were once 
more filled to excess with the learned, the pro- 
gressive, and the wise.* Even Italy itself was 
found to be swarming with gentle and culti- 
| vated reformers; whole states and kingdoms 
/in the North separated from the infallible 
| chureh, and were only to be regained by fire 
}and the sword: the ashes of Savonarola, that 
| had been flung into the Arno—the ashes of 
| Huss and Jerome, that had consecrated the 
Rhine, had germinated into countless throngs 
of heretics, who revived the faith and the rites 





1 To some, says Tiraboschi, with caution, he seemed 

| inspired ; to some, an impostor. The learned Jesuit can 

not admit that Savonarola was a saint, for had he not 

| been condemned, vi. p.1126. Roscoe (Life of Lorenzo), 

| ii, 870, 325, sneers at the ardor and hopes of the vic- 

| tim. But Comines, c. xxvi., bears witness to the sanc- 

| tity of his life; says he did not attempt the miracle, and 
was destroyed by a faction. 

2 Prediche, Preface. 
3 Reformistas Antiquos Espafoles, vol. ii. 
Epistola. 


Perez, 
Bibles and tracts were brought into Spain 
Seville and Vallado- 


| hidden in casks of wine, p. 10. 
| lid were full of Lutherans. 
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of the Albigenses and the Vaudois, and who 
proclaimed the revival of apostolic truth. 
Surrounded by the advancing tide of modern 
civilization, assailed by the printing-press and 
the free-school, the keen literature of progress, 
the discoveries of science, and the mighty intel- 
lects of the reformers of the North, the inquisit- 
ors of the sixteenth century showed no want of 


barbarous zeal in their defense of the infallible | 


church. In Italy and Spain their victory was 
complete. The Spanish inquisition sprang up 
into fresh vigor; new Torquemadas and Dezas 
applied the code of Eymeric to every city and 
village, and banished every trace of heresy 
from the decaying land; a long line of illus- 
trious victims perished almost unrecorded at 
the hands of the secret tribunal ;? monks were 
snatched from their cells, bishops from their 
thrones, professors from their colleges, and 
grave citizens from their families and homes, 
to pine in hideous dungeons, and die at last 
amidst the flames. The literature of the age 
reflected the spirit of persecution, and great 
poets and historians encouraged the barbarous 
instincts of their countrymen. The descend- 
ants of the generous Cid, the contemporaries of 
Camoens and Cervantes, became noted through- 
out Europe for their savage cruelty ; the in- 
quisition had instructed the Spanish and Portu- 
guese in lessons of barbarism such as no civil- 
ized race had ever learned, and had planted 
its holy houses and celebrated its fearful sacri- 
fices throughout all the vast region that had 
been won by the genius of Columbus and Da 
Gama. 

The favorite spectacle of the Spaniards was 


an auto da fé. As the holy day approached on | 


which the enemies of the church were to per- 
ish, a sacred joy sat on every countenance. 
Seville or Valladolid resounded with the note of 
preparation ; the great square was filled with 
workmen raising a series of seats for immense 
throngs of spectators, and the halls of the palace 
of the inquisition echoed with religious festivi- 


ty. The most glorious sacrifice of the uni- | 
versal church was about to be celebrated ; its 


safety and honor were once more to be assured ; 
priests and citizens exulted that the city of their 
birth was to be purged from the chief of crimin- 
als, and that heresy was to find no shelter in the 


streets still enlivened by the orange gardens and | 


the graceful courts of the exiled Moors, and 
adorned by the palaces and cathedrals reared 
from the plunder of the industrious Jew. <A 
lavish expense was wasted on the national fes- 
tival, No Roman triumph or imperial show 
could equal in magnificence the great acts of 





1 Llorente or Rule may be consulted. Montanus; 
and Perez, Epistola. 
2 Reformistas Antiquos Espafoles, vol. ii. Perez, 


Epistola, Int., p. xviii. Two hundred reformers were | 


arrested on one day at Seville; in all eight hundred. 
Perez wrote his consolatory letter to the persecuted 
congregation. 

3 Schmidt, Monch- u. Nonnen-Orden, p. 159. Die 
autos da fé waren Feierlichkeiten. 


| faith of Valladolid and Seville ;' no gladiatorial 
| combat within the Coliseum was ever witnessed 
with deeper enthusiasm ; no Roman throng was 
ever more eager to cast Ignatius to the lions than 
were the assembled host of priests and people 
to conduct the feeble heretic to the flames. 

On the day before the festival the gates of 
the palace of the inquisition were thrown open. 
From its secret halls a band of its servants de- 
scended into the public square, amidst a throng 
| of spectators, bearing banners on which the rules 
of the proceedings were inscribed. For two 
days the inquisitors took possession of the city, 
and gave notice that no one, however high his 
rank, should wear arms during the festival, and 
| that no private carriages would be allowed on the 

streets through which the procession was to pass. 
Meantime every household was filled with a sin- 
| gular interest—a feigned or fanatical joy. The 
little children who were at school were being 
trained to the part they were to take in the gay 
procession ; young men and women were eager 
to secure seats on the grand gallery, where they 
could observe the splendors of the royal court 
and the magnificence of the procession ; the pru- 
dent parents prepared to join the eager crowd, 
lest their absence might provoke some jealous 
priest. At night the interest deepened. The 
procession of the Green Cross, composed of all 
the monks and friars of the city, and of all the 
secret tribunal, assembled at the holy house, 
and, bearing long white torches, passed through 
the public streets to the place of execution. An 
altar had been raised on a scaffold in its midst, 
‘and a large green cross, covered with a black 
veil, rose high overthescene. Around it blazed 
twelve white tapers of enormous size. A low, 
sad chant was raised by the monks as they 
moved along ; the veil was taken from the cross ; 
a band of instrumental music filled the air with 
barbarous melody; a guard of lancers and a few 
Dominicans were left to watch the green cross 
throughout the night, and the monks and friars 
dispersed until the morning.? 

The first gay beams of sunlight of the festal 
day were welcomed by the incessant tolling of 
the great bell of the cathedral. The people 
sprang up at the summons, and all the city was 

full of expectation. ‘The King of Spain, the 
royal family, and all the beauty and chivalry of 
the realm, were to prove their piety by attend- 
ing at the act of faith ; the most holy bishops 
and archbishops, and all the inferior clergy, 
were to assist at the destruction of the traducers 
of Mary. Meanwhile at the holy house a ban- 
quet was prepared for the throng of officials ;° 
next the chief inquisitor, standing at the door 
of the palace, read the roll of the condemned. 
They came forth at his summons, fainting, from 
noisome dungeons, starvation, disease, or tor- 





1 Montes, Inquisition, in Ref. Ant. Espafoles, vol. 
v. p. 146. El aparato i pompa con que en el aquel tri- 
unfo se prozede, que ni Persica pompa, ni Romano tri- 
unfo—pueda compararse. 2 Rule, Hist. Inq. 

3 Montanus, p. 132. Splendescente mane, ministri 
ac familiares, etc. 
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ture ; some with a smile of triumph, some weep- 
Those who were to be burn- 


ing in idiotic woe. 
ed wore a yellow sack over their feeble bodies 
—a tall paper cap upon their heads, painted 
with the figures of horrible demons ; those less 
guilty wore coarse black cloaks; some were 
gagged; and by the side of each victim walked 
two guards, or sponsors, to support him to the 
place of death.* 

It was usually a Lord’s day, the hours hal- 
lowed by the joyous memory of the resur- 
rection, when the procession began to move 


through the orange groves and beneath the | 


sunny skies of Seville. At its head came the 
Dominicans, bearing a black banner inscribed 
with a green cross. Full of pomp and pride, 
the chief inquisitor and his servants, surround- 
ed by a mounted company of familiars, led the 
way to the scene of their final triumph. A 
troop of little children from the city schools 
came next, the emblems of innocence. The 
victims followed, in yellow robes and towering 
caps, walking two by two. In front of them 
was borne a banner, on which was painted the 
severe but august likeness of Dominic, founder 
of the inquisition. Images or effigies of here- 
tics who had escaped the rage of the persecutor 
came next, destined to be thrown into the flames. 
All the authorities of the city, high officials and 
dignified citizens, followed ; then a long train of 
regular and secular clergy, and a throng of the 
rabble of the town. To the chant of a solemn 
litany, the various members of the procession, 
led by the inquisitors, entered the vast amphi- 
theatre provided for the spectacle, and slowly 
ascended to their appropriate seats in the spa- 
cious galleries.? 

Never scene more imposing opened upon hu- 
man eyes than one of these palaces of persecu- 
tion raised by skillful architects in the stately 
square of Valladolid—a limitless range of plat- 
forms and galleries, encircling a broad arena, 
covered with rich carpets and costly hangings, 
bright with ornaments of gems and gold, splen- 
did with thrones and chairs of state, and so ar- 


ranged that from every seat the spectator might | 


embrace at a glance the whole scene of the dy- 
ing heretic and the countless throng of his per- 
secutors. 
the Second, to prove his gratitude to Heaven 
for preserving him in a violent storm off Laredo, 
celebrated an act of faith at Valladolid. The 
splendor of the pageant was unexampled. The 
wealth of the Indies was lavished in decorating 
the pandemonium, and providing robes and 
banquets for the ecclesiastical concourse. The 
grand square of Valladolid was encircled by 


gilding, and hung with cloth of the rarest text- 
ure. In one sat the King of Spain and of the 
Indies, with his son, the Prince of Asturias, who 


1 Rule, Hist. Ing., 152. The form of the proces- 
sion seems to have varied at times, but the inquisitors 
were always most conspicuous. 

2 Montes, p. 146. Los canziones son las Letanias de 
los santos, etc. I have sometimes used the Latin text. 


| high-born, and pure. 


| ful spectre of modern civilization.? 


| was believed to be tainted with the heresies of 
| the Netherlands, and who was himself destined 
to die at a later period by the hands of the in- 
| quisitors.' His sister and his cousin, the Prince 
| of Parma, were also there. Three embassadors 
from France looked on at the splendid scene. 
The Archbishop of Seville, with a throng of 
bishops, nobles, and dignitaries of state, assist- 
ed at the festival of the inquisition, and the fair- 
est and noblest women of Spain filled the seats 
around the royal gallery. The chief officers of 
the city occupied conspicuous places, and range 
over range of curious citizens, dressed in their 
richest attire, looked on, an uncounted multi- 


| tude, and filled every seat in the immense am- 
| phitheatre. 


But in a plainer gallery, placed so as to be 


! 
Re 
| easily seen by all that devout throng, were gath- 


ered a pallid and feeble company of the elect. 


| Their yellow robes, their sordid dress, their gro- 


tesque and terrible decorations, marked them 
as the enemies of the church, and the victims 
of the proud and great. One was the Lutheran 
pastor of Valladolid, who had ministered in se- 
cret to his humble flock, who had pined for a 
year in the dungeons of the inquisition, but 
whose constancy hadshever wavered, and who 
now came forth with holy joy to endure the 
pains of martyrdom. May the name of Don 
Carlo di Sesso forever live in the memory of the 


| just, when the splendid host of his royal and 


priestly persecutors have sunk beneath the ab- 
horrence of posterity! With a gag in his 
mouth, he sat unterrified before his destroyers. 
Some had wavered, but had not been forgiven. 
Fourteen in the fatal gallery were destined to 
the stake. One was a nun, a woman gentle, 
She had adopted the 
opinions of Luther, had been shut up in fearful 
dungeons, and stretched upon the rack. She 


| had confessed her errors, and her powerful rel- 


atives strove to save her life; but she was a 
nun, and the inquisitors asserted that her guilt 


| could only be expiated by fire; and the fair and 


gentle woman perished with the rest. 
A bishop ascended the pulpit and preached 
a sermon full of bitter denunciations of the help- 


| less heretics ; the sentences were read, a solemn 
On Sunday, October 8, 1559, Philip 


miserere swelled over the vast assembly, and the 
king, with his guards, followed the condemned 
as they were led away to the place of burning. 
Here Philip, the Nero of his age, his vices noto- 
rious, his crimes unpardonable, looked on with 
cruel joy and untiring zeal until the last of the 
martyrs had been burned, and nothing remain- 
ed of the holy pastor or the gentle nun, and all 


| their sad society, but a heap of ashes. 
magnificent ranges of galleries radiant with | 


Italy, soon after the advent of Luther, was 
threatened, in the sixteenth century, by the fear- 


The pope 





1 Liorente, ii. p. 234. 
2 M‘Crie, Reformation in Italy, p. 372. A letter from 
Rome shows that a large part of the Romans sympa- 
thized with Luther. For the reformers of Naples, see 


Life of Juan Valdés, Betts, p. 106-109; and the Alfabe- 
to Christiano, Reformistas Ant. Esp., tome xv. 
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trembled on his throne. The German Refor- 
mation seemed about to swell in disastrous in- 
undations over the Alps, Academies of science 
and letters had grown up at Modena or Turin, 


whose gifted members were known to hold opin- | 


ions not far removed from those of Calvin or 
St. Paul. 
side of reformation; the new books of the day 
were often unsound in doctrine, and eloquent 
for progress. 
etrated the cloister, and an Augustine monk 
preached heresies at Rome. 


with a stern audacity, and painted to his fancy 
a magnificent vision of the renewed church 
ruling over the East and the West, proclaiming 
its own infallibility, and crushing heresy by fire 
and sword. 


ry, had revolved in his dull and clouded intel- 


eet for assailing the central defenses of mod- 
ern civilization, and crushing it by its own arts. 
Why, he meditated, might not the discoveries 
of science and the genius of letters be con- 
demned to labor for the propagation of the 
church and the defense of infallibility ? 
could not learning, wit, philosophy, progress, be 
concentrated in his own society, while all the 
outer world lay eclipsed in darkness? Why 


might not the intellect of the Jesuits rule man- | 
kind, and heap contempt upon all those inferior 


spirits who were too faintly educated to discov- 
er the divine power of the infallible church ? 
He would seize upon education and the free- 


and make his company a society of teachers. 


But to the free-school he would also join the | 


inquisition. The example of Spain, where her- 


esy had swiftly decayed under the rigid rule of | 


Torquemada, showed how admirable was the 


remedy of Dominic, how speedy its operation. | 


The Spanish inquisition must be enlarged to 
embrace all mankind. Its centre should be 
Rome, the pope the chief inquisitor. The so- 
ciety ofthe Jesuits should go forth on their 
inissionafy labors holding in one hand the sword 
of St. Peter, and in the other the sceptre of men- 
tal supremacy; and, by an incongruous union 
of education and the auto da fé, must modern 
civilization be reduced to subjection, and made 
the firm ally of the Moloch he would erect at 
Rome. 

From the suggestions of Loyola grew up, in 
1542, the Roman inquisition. It was con- 
trolled by six cardinals, the most active of the 
sacred college, who were empowered to de- 
stroy the heretic wherever he could be found. 


No mercy was to be shown to the enemy of the | 


church and of Heaven. The punishments were 


to be speedy, the sentences without reprieve. | 


A doubtful word, a hesitating assent, were held 





1 Ranke, Popes, i. 157, is inclined to lessen Loyola’s 
share in the honor of erecting the new tribunal, but 
the Jesuits claim for him the chief part. 


Literature and science stood on the | 


The Lutheran theories had pen- | 


Why | 


| to be sufficient proofs of guilt ; and it was made 
‘the duty of every devout Catholic to inform 


against his relatives, his neighbors, and his 
friend. A house was at once hired at Rome 
for the meetings of the tribunal, instruments of 
torture were provided, and a modest beginning 
was made by the burning of several heretics 
before the graceful church of Santa Maria. 
The pope and the college of cardinals often at- 
tended the executions, and watched with ap- 


| proving countenances the final doom of the im- 
The papacy must | 
have fullen had not Ignatius Loyola stood at | increased with the rigor of their search, a lar- 


the side of the trembling Paul, inspired him | 


penitent. But, as the labors of the inquisitors 
ger building was demanded, and new imple- 
ments for their dreadful trade. The people of 
Rome, in a wild tempest of rage, broke down 
the gates of the first prisons and set them on 
fire. At length, to defy their malice, in 1569, 


| was completed that grand and sombre palace 
Loyola, the Dominic of the sixteenth centu- | 


of the inquisition, within whose dreadful cells 


a long line of illustrious Italians have suffered 
lect, but ever fearless and adventurous, a proj- 


or died ; whose massive walls and Cyclopean 


architecture have, for three centuries, filled the 


minds of the helpless Romans with awe or hate ; 
and whose dungeons, pitfalls, and secret ma- 
chinery have but recently been exposed, by a 
happy revolution, to the light of modern civili- 
zation.? The pope, Pius V., now assumed the 
title of Supreme Inquisitor. The successors of 
St. Peter have never ceased to hold that emi- 
nent position; and it is the duty, the right, and 
perhaps the desire of Pius [X., as it was once of 
Pius V., to inflict upon every heretic the reme- 
dial pains of the holy tribunal. 

Consternation filled all Italy as the minis- 


| ters of the new tribunal penetrated into every 
school, as Dominic had seized upon the pulpit, | 


city and village, and struck down their victims 
with relentless speed.* Every day at Rome, in 
1568, a heretic died; the jails were filled with 
the suspected ; in the rural districts throngs of 
Protestants were seen making their way toward 
the Alps; the inquisitors hunted their flying 
victim with unequaled success ; men of science, 
of letters, and of elegant cultivation, fled from 
Italy to the shelter of the North. The acade- 
mies of Modena and Turin were silenced or dis- 
solved, and Venice wept in silence over the 
death of a throng of heretics and the ruin of 
its prosperity. It is quite impossible, indeed, 
to estimate too highly the woes inflicted upon 


| Italy and upon mankind, upon letters, science, 
‘and the industrial arts, by the series of popes 
| who, as supreme inquisitors, struck down the 
|most eminent men of their age, and aroused 


throughout Europe the flames of religious strife ; 
who burned a Bruno, persecuted a Galileo; 
and who taught the half-savage Europeans to 
extirpate the Huguenots in France, and chase 
the Hollanders to the walls of Leyden. Assu- 





1 For various executions, see M‘Crie, p. 278-284. 

2 The building was destroyed 1808, and another built 
1825. 

3 Ranke, Popes, Inquisition, gives some of the de- 
tails. See Reformistas Antiquos Espafoles, tome xv., 
Int., p. xxxv. et seq. Carnessechi, the friend of Valdés, 
was one of the victims. 
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preme inquisitors the popes have never ceased | of the planets, appeared belted by its luminous 
to inculcate the destruction of the heretic, and | rings, and covered with exterior veils of glory. 








the high privilege is still openly claimed by the 
last pope and the last council of suppressing 
heresy by force. 

Generations have lamented with vain regret 
and useless indignation the dark cloud of sor- 
row and shame that fell upon the illustrious old 
age of him, the glory of modern science, who 
first unfolded the machinery of the heavens ; 
who opened to mankind the magnificent scenery 
of the skies; who pierced the spacious firma- 
ment, and revealed the most wonderful of the 
works of God. The greatest, and perhaps the 
wisest, of all the victims of the Holy Office was 
Galileo Galilei.t He was born at Pisa, in 1564, 
when the rigor of the inquisition was just be- 
ginning to crush the intellectual energy of Italy. 
He gave himself to scientific studies, and was 
2arly renowned over Europe as the most active 
of discoverers. He was made professor at Pisa, 
Padua, and Florence ; his lectures were attend- 
ed by archdukes and princes, and by a yet more 
noble band of ardent disciples; his generosity | 
to his mother, his sisters, and his friends kept 
him poor; yet he was constantly covered with 
honors and emoluments, and his incessant labors | 
were ever rewarded by discoveries in almost 
every branch of science. 

To crown his prosperity and complete the 
splendor of his renown, Galileo, in 1609, 
chanced upon one of those inventions that in | 
all the annals of science have most struck the 
imaginationsof men. He had invented the tel- 
escope. ‘The wonderful instrument, even in 
its infancy, delighted and astonished his age. 
Europe lavished its honors and its applause 
upon the Tuscan artist, who had given to his 
race new fields of knowledge and a boundless 
realm of speculation. ‘The senators and nobles 
of Venice climbed their highest campaniles, | 
and saw through Galileo’s telescope distant isl- 
ands and shores, that had never been visible be- 
fore, approach and grow distinct, and watched 
their galleys, laden with the wealth of com- 
merce, advance and recede far down the Adri- 
atic.2 The merchants of the City of the Sez 
felt at once the priceless value of the inven- 
tion. But when Galileo turned his telescope 
to the heavens, a new series of discoveries 
broke suddenly upon his fancy, so unlooked 
for and so entrancing as have fallen to the lot 
of no other man. The moon revealed the riv- 
ers and mountains on her spotty globe—her 
caverns and volcanoes, her arid plains and 
dusky hollows; planets were seen for the first 
time encircled by their attendant moons ;* the 
Milky-Way dissolved into countless stars; the 
tangled threads of the Pleiades were swiftly un- 
raveled; and the huge orb of Saturn, the giant 


| 


| 


' Nelli, Vita del Galileo. Tiraboschi, 8. 

2 Nelli, Vita del Galileo, i. 163. The invention is 
claimed for the Dutch and the Jesuits. Sparsasi la 
fama nella Veneta metropoli di essere stata construita 
questa macchina, etc., i. 165, 166. 

3 Nelli, i. p. 199. 


|The majestic depths of the heavens, never be- 
fore pierced by mortal eye, were found swarm- 
| ing with hosts of stars and radiant with islands 
|of light; and the magnificent vision, which 
| had filled the fancy of the Hebrew poet with a 
| Sense of his own insignificance and of the om- 
| nipotence of his Creator, was adorned with a 
thousand novel beauties and surpassing won- 
ders at the touch of Galileo. 

The philosopher could little have foreseen 
the dangers that surrounded him in the moment 
of his unprecedented success. He heard calm- 
ly the applauses of Europe, and modestly re- 
ceived the honors heaped upon him; animated 
by the favor of his age, he pursued his research- 
es with ceaseless ardor, and added each year 
to the sum of human knowledge. He strove 
to penetrate the secret of the heavens; to sep- 
arate into accurate divisions its grand machin- 
ery, and fix the place, the orbit, and the aim 
of suns and planets. At length the theory, 
which had been suggested by Copernicus, but 


| 


| which was proved alone by his own discover- 
|ies, and made intelligible by his clear argu- 


ment, was announced to the world, and Galileo 
declared that the solid earth was ever in motion, 
circling round the sun,’ ‘‘ It moves,” he cried, 
with boundless ardor; and men listened to him 
with astonishment, awe, and doubt. 

Few, indeed, in the dawn of the seventeenth 
century, were willing to receive the revelation 
of the ‘Tuscan artist, or to accept that principle 
which was to form the elementary faith of mod- 
ern science, which was to become as familiar 


to civilized man as his alphabet, by which suns 


were to be measured, planets weighed, and 
comets tracked in their wild flight through un- 
bounded space; which was to fire the genius 
of a Newton and a Herschel, and conduct the 


| minds of men to a familiar acquaintance with 


the skies. Who could believe that the solid 
globe, with its mountains and seas, its mighty 
empires, and its busy tenants, was ever rushing 
swiftly around itsimmovable sun? Every sense 
seemed to contradict the announcement of 
science. Sight taught that the heaveff$8 moved 
around the earth; none felt the tremor of in- 
cessant motion; no ear could catch the music 
of the spheres. Ignorance derided the new 
theory; philosophers of the Ptolemaic school 
opposed it with vigorous arguments ;, and truth 
seemed about to die out in the clamor of the 
multitude and the hostility of rival sects. 
Galileo might have despised or pitied the 
violence of his scientific foes, but he soon found 
himself drawn within the toils of that secret 
tribunal which aspired to hold in check the 
progressive thought of Italy. In his scientific 


| enthusiasm the philosopher had uttered heresy. 


A fierce Dominican, in a labored essay, detect- 
ed the unpardonable error. It was heresy to 
say that the earth moves. The infallible church 


1 Tiraboschi, viii. 190. 
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had declared that it stood still! How could a 
vain philosopher presume to know more than 
popes, councils, fathers, who had all strictly 
maintained the Ptolemaic theory? Such pre- 
sumption could not be borne, and Galileo was 


cipro . : | 
summoned by the inquisitors before the tribunal 


of Rome. It is possible that some trace of 
shame, some fear of perpetual infamy, the aid 
of his royal friends, and the compassion of the 
pope, may have led the congregation of cardi- 
nals to soften the pains inflicted upon their il- 
lustrious prisoner, and they only demanded that 
he should abandon forever the fearful heresy 
of Copernicus. He consented, abjured his sci- 
entific errors, and was admitted once more to 
the bosom of the church. 
felt his degradation keenly; and his firm and 
manly intellect, buoyant and ever joyous, could 
only have recovered slowly from its subjection 
and dishonor. 


Fourteen years rolled away in ceaseless study. | 


The prosperous manhood of Galileo declined 
into feeble old age. His hair and beard were 
white as snow; his eyes, that had first pierced 
the depths of the heavens, were growing dim ; 
his health decayed, and he was often prostrated 
by disease.? Poverty, too, had come upon him 


Yet he must have | 


| in their high tribunal, full of empty pride, and 
the great philosopher, clothed in a penitential 
garb, knelt humbly at their feet. It was the 
| triumph of ignorance and folly over the humilia- 
tion of one of the most eminent of his race. 
His sentence was still to be fulfilled. A series 
| of ridiculous and degrading punishments was 
| imposed upon Galileo by the silly and ignorant 
| priests. He was to abjure his heresy in the 
| presence of the cardinals; to retract all that 
| was said in his book; to promisé that he would 
| Never more assert that the earth moved around 
'the sun; to be imprisoned in the cells of the 
holy house; to recite weekly the seven peni- 
tential psalms ; and to remain for the rest of his 
life under the watchful care of the inquisition. 
Once more the dull and malicious cardinals sat 
on their thrones of state, while Galileo, clothed 
in sackcloth, was led in a prisoner, his illustri- 
| ous head bowed in penitence, his mighty spirit 
touched by remorse and shame. He knelt, and, 


| 


| placing his hand on a copy of the Evangelists, 


declared that he would never more assert the 
motion of the earth. ‘Thus was Science dis- 
honored by popes and priests in the person of 
her immortal son. Yet tradition relates that, 
as the venerable philosopher rose from his 


in his old age, and his salary was taken away. knees, he was heard to murmur, ‘‘ But it moves, 


Wis generosity, that had never failed, had left 
him little for his own support. Yet his cheer- 
ful and active intellect was still fertile in re- 
sources, and he had amused the decline of life 
by enlarging and perfecting his theory of the 
skies ; truth ever grew more dear to him; the 
prospect of immortal renown blinded him to his 
danger, and he resolved to proclaim once more, 


in defiance of the pope, the church, and the | 


inquisition, the unchangeable law of the solar 
system.* He composed those graceful 
witty dialogues in which the acute Salviati and 
Sagredo rally the dull Simplicio on his belief 


them (1632), with wide applause, to the Italian 
public. 

Horror and indignation awoke in the breasts 
of the holy inquisitors when they discovered the 
design of the popular took; and Pope Urban 


character of Simplicio, was filled with senile 
rage. 
tific glory of Galileo, pressed for his destruction ; 


the Dominicans pursued him with unsparing | 
denunciations ; he was summoned to Rome to | 


undergo the penalty of heresy. Faint and fee- 
ble, Galileo left his favorite home at Florence, 
the scene of his joys and his triumphs, and, 


weighed down by sickness and misfortune, be- | 


came the prisoner of the Roman inquisition. 
His confinement was not severe, yet he grew 
weary and sad. He was brought before the 
holy tribunal and condemned, after a vain de- 
fense; his sentence was read to him on a mem- 
orable day, when the assembled inquisitors sat 

1 Nelli, i. p. 96. 

? Nelli’s portrait of Galileo shows the effect of age. 

3 Nelli, ii, p. 512. 


| prisoner for five years. 


| in consecrated ground. 
and 


| casuistical defense.’ 
The Jesuits, who had envied the scien- | 


nevertheless.” He was imprisoned for a few 
days in the inquisition, and was then carried to 
Arcetri, near Florence, where he was held a 
He became totally 


blind in 1637, his health having declined in his 


| captivity ; and at length he died, in 1642, at the 


age of seventy-seven. The malice of the holy 
tribunal pursued him even after his death, and 
his remains were scarcely suffered to be interred 
They were hidden, at 
last, in an obscure corner of the church of Santa 
Croce, at Florence, and were left without a 


|; monument to indicate the place where slept the 
in the antiquated errors of Ptolemy, and gave 
1 . 


greatest genius of his age. 
Amidst the storm of ridicule and reproach 


| with which posterity has overwhelmed the in- 


fallible church for denying that the earth moves, 
and for inflicting its rigorous pains upon the 


| aged and illustrious Galileo, Tiraboschi, the Jes- 
VIII., who was thought to be intended in the | 


uit, with the ingenuity of his order, suggests a 
It was the inquisition, he 
says, that denied the axiom of science; but 
the inquisition is not infallible, and the church 
does not consent to be bound by its decisions. 
Yet, if the pope, as Supreme Inquisitor, may 
enforce opinions in science or morals that are 
untrue, how can we be sure that he is infallible 
| when he acts in any other capacity? If he as- 
serts it to be the doctrine of the church that 
the earth does not move around the sun, either 
| he fails in interpreting the opinion of his prede- 
cessors, or he declares the church to believe 
| what observation has shown to be false. In 
Bie 





| ' Tiraboschi, viii. 177. Ma rifletterd solamente che 
il Galileo non fu condennato né dalla chiesa univer- 
| sale, né dalla Romana, ma solo dal tribunale della in- 
quisizione. The ex-Jesuit had not forgotten his casu- 


| istry. 
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either case infallibility sinks before the light | cle was his only safeguard against: the raging 
of science. Galileo's doctrine survived his ab- | throng of demons. He stepped within the safe 
juration and his death, and the name of the | precinct, and, holding a Hebrew Bible in his 
martyr of the inquisition is written among the | hand, began to mutter his most powerful incan- 








stars, 

In another branch of science the holy tri- 
bunal was scarcely more successful, A learned 
Jesuit in the seventeenth century first suggest- 
ed the method of ascending the air in balloons ; 
another, Bartolomeo Gusmie, toward the close 
of the century, seems nearly to have succeeded 
in the design. He had seen in Brazil light 
vegetable substances of a spherical shape float 
in the air, and imitated them in paper balloons 
filled with gas. At length he formed a larger 
one, and, having come to Lisbon, proposed to 
ascend himself in the presence of thé people. 


Amidst a wondering throng he sent up one of | 


his balloons, the first, perhaps, that had ever 
been seen, and assured his friends that there 
was no danger nor difficulty in navigating the 
air.? 
quisitor and all the holy tribunal with him on 
his adventurous journey; but the clergy shud- 
dered at the impious attempt to defy the laws 
of nature; the Holy Office resolved to interfere. 
The inquisitors were convinced that the ingen- 
ious Jesuit was possessed by an evil spirit ; that 
Satan alone could have invented the strange ma- 
chine. Gusmao was seized and thrown into one 


of the deepest cells of the holy house, and vainly | 


strove to persuade his persecutors that his in- 
yention was opposed to none of the doctrines 
of the church. His arguments were rejected 
as frivolous. 
loon; and the ambitious aeronaut, after linger- 
ing some time in confinement, was set free at 
the solicitation of his fellow-Jesuits, fled to 


Spain about the year 1700, and seems never to | 


have again attempted to navigate the air. 


Between the magicians and sorcerers of the | 
Middle Ages and the acute inquisitors a long | 


contest raged, and all the gentle solicitude and 
the medicinal pains of the Holy Office were em- 
ployed in vain in extirpating the ever-increas- 
ing host of the servants of Satan.? 
gician of the inquisition was a being sufficient- 
ly portentous. He was invested with all the 
learning of the time. He had studied alchemy, 
geometry, and mathematics in the schools of 
the Arabs. He could raise the spirits of the 
lower world, and call the dead from the grave, 
the demon from the abyss. In some dark and 
subterranean vault, hung with black, in a lonely 
wood or torrid desert, or amidst the ruins of an 
abbey or a castle, the magician stood at mid- 


night, clothed in an ephod of white linen, and | 


an exterior robe of black bombazine sweeping 
the ground. His faithful assistant was at his 
side. A storm of thunder and sharp lightning 
raged above as he traced around him his magic 


circle, inscribing it with triangles and crosses, 


and marking it with hallowed names. The cir- 


> Crétineau-Joly, Compagnie de Jesus, iv. p, 318, 
2 Llorente, ii. p. 40-61. 


He even offered to carry the Grand In- | 


The church condemned the bal- | 


The ma- | 


tations. Wild howling and fearful noises soon 
| arose; flashes of fire and tremblings of the earth 
| announced the approach of the satanic throng. 
|The magic circle was surrounded by spirits in 
| the shapes of savage lions and tigers, vomiting 
| flames, and struggling to devour their impassive 
'master. He must remain calm and without 
a tremor, or he would fall a victim to the mali- 
'cious beings he had summoned; he must awe 
| them into obedience. When they found that 
| they could not alarm him, the spirits assumed 
graceful and enticing forms, and strove to de- 
|ceive him into confidence. But the skillful 
magician knew that they were as false and ma- 
| licious as they were cruel, and looked upon them 
with stern and self-respecting eyes. He laid 
'on them his commands; bade them fly over 
land and sea, mountains and deserts, to do his 
| bidding, and only ventured to step beyond his 
| magic circle when the last shriek of the demon 
‘host had died on the midnight air. But the 
| harmless pretender often found himself in the 
| hands of the familiars of the inquisition, no less 
| treacherous and cruel than the spirits they im- 
| agined and described. For centuries the dug- 
| geons of the Holy Office were filled with: sorcer- 
|ers and witches. And when the belief in the 
occult arts had long ceased in other lands, an 
unlucky sorceress was burned, in 1780, by the 
‘inquisition of Spain. 

Thus in the sixteenth century was the tide 
of modern civilization rolled back from Italy 
and Spain, and every trace of resistance to the 
papal power had disappeared before the iron 
rule of the disciples of Dominic and Loyola. A 
/new ambition inspired the Supreme Inquisitor, 


|the Jesuits, and Philip of Spain; encouraged 
by their unquestioned triumph, they now pro- 
posed to extirpate the heretics of Germany and 
France, and bring back rebellious England toa 
| modest submission to the ancient faith. 

How nearly this design had succeeded, how 
almost resistless was the progress of the in- 
| quisition and of the papal armies in the close of 
the sixteenth century, can scarcely be reviewed 
without a shudder by the historical inquirer who 
remembers the fate of all Southern Europe un- 
der the remorseless rule of its oppressors. That 
England, Germany, and the Scandinavian king- 
doms escaped the doom of Italy and Spain, is 
one of the marvels of history. The popes de- 
posed Elizabeth, absolved her subjects from 
their allegiance, and aimed the assassin’s dag- 
ger at the heart of the courageous queen, Had 
she fallen, Mary of Scotland might have ascend- 
ed the vacant throne, and the armies of Philip 
|have swept over the divided land. England, 
already half Catholic, and torn by civil discord, 
must have made a bold but useless resistance to 





1 Del Rio, Disquisitiones Magical. The learned Jes- 


uit gives ample details of the magic art. 
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the superior skill of the Prince of Parma and 
his well-trained troops. France, in this omin- 
ous period, was striving to destroy the Hugue- 
nots; and the Holy League and the Catholic 
princes were eager to enforce the principles of 
Dominic and Loyola throughout all their bleed- 
ing country. Supine and enfeebled, the Ger- 
man Protestants awaited that storm of ruin 
which the vigor of Wallenstein was soon to let 
loose upon the whole region, from the Danube 
to the Baltic coast. The war in the Nether- 
lands was raging with unexampled horrors, the 


inquisition was triumphant over the deserted | 
ruins of Antwerp, and the silent streets of | 


Brussels and Ghent ; and Holland, the last for- 
tress of European civilization, had Elizabeth 
died or,the League been successful, must have 
sunk forever in despotism and oblivion. 


Of all the disastrous wars of this unhappy age, | 
clouded with human calamity, the lessons of | 
Dominic and the zeal of the inquisitors were | 


the primal cause. ‘To plant the inquisition in 
the cities of the Netherlands, Philip II. em- 
ployed all the resources of his immense empire, 
and all the remorseless arts he had learned in 
the schools of the holy tribunal. 


London, and to renew the favorite spectacle of 
Valladolid or Seville in lands teeming with here- 
tics, and filled with the elements of reform. His 
fanatical passion was very nearly gratified. He 
assassinated William of Orange, and the Prince 
of Parma pressed successfully upon the last de- 
fenses of Holland. More than once he had 
nearly assassinated Elizabeth of England. His 
ships and his armies threatened to bear the rack 
and the scourge to the home of Shakspeare, 
Bacon, and Spenser. Often it seemed in doubt 
whether England might not be crushed, like 
Andalusia, beneath a new Torquemada, and its 
Protestant population perish, like the Moors 


and the Jews, in the final triumph of the in- | 


quisition.* 


It is a curious, perhaps an instructive, ques- 


He was eager | 
to celebrate an act of faith in Amsterdam or | 


|ry, and a barbarous passion for military glory, 
|made France the terror and the shame of Eu- 
‘rope. An inquisition ruling in London, and a 
| line of Catholic kings on the English throne, 
/must have crushed the industry of the nation, 
and have planted the elements of moral and 
mental decay wherever the fleets and colonies 
of England penetrated. Holy houses would 
| have sprung up along the coasts of North Amer- 
|ica, and an act of faith might still have formed 
the favorite amusement of the people from Lab- 
| rador to Patagonia. The chief employment of 
governments would have been to crush heresy ; 
| of the mechanic, to invent a new rack or a 
| more effectual thumb-screw; of the author, to 
celebrate the victories of infallibility ; and of the 
man of science, to defend the miracles and the 
| doctrines of Dominic. To such a destiny were 
the people of Spain and Italy condemned in 
the prosperous period of the holy tribunal. 

But England and Holland repelled the ar- 
mies of the inquisitors, and preserved their nar- 
row territories to be the birth-place of a new 
civilization. It was the terror of the inquisi- 
tion that aroused the people of both countries 
to their desperate resistance. In England, the 
Puritans, children of industry and of honest 
thought, gathered around their queen, and kept 
the wavering Elizabeth in the front of the Prot- 
estant movement of the age. A war with Spain 
was always popular; a raid on Lisbon or Cadiz 
enlisted the sympathy of men of intellect and 
men of toil. But in Holland the dread of the 
inquisitors and the horrors of the Spanish rule 
| awoke to a still grander heroism a people sin- 

gularly calm and phlegmatic. ‘* Better to die 
together,” they exclaimed, ‘‘than to submit to 
| the slow ruin entailed by the holy tribunal.” 
| Industry and intellect rose in the contest. ‘The 
| laboring classes and the men of thought flocked 
| to the free cities of the beleaguered land; and, 





| amidst the perils of an inexpiable war, factories 
| and work-shops were never idle, great fleets 


thronged the ports of Amsterdam and Zeeland, 


tion to examine the results that must have | universities were founded, churches flourished, 
flowed from the success of the devout hopes of | and the dismal fens and wastes of Holland be- 
the popes and the inquisitors—an inquiry, now | came the centre of the highest progress of the 
as practically needless as the question of the | age, because they had driven back the inquisi- 
Roman historians as to what would have fol- tion, 

lowed had Alexander invaded Italy. But the| Discomfited in all their plans of conquest, 
complete subjection of Holland and England the inquisitors retreated to Italy and Spain, and 
to the Supreme Inquisitor at Rome must have | here, throughout the seventeenth century, exer- 


been attended by a change so vast in the con- 
dition of mankind as can searcely fail to arrest 


curiosity ; nor can it be doubted that it would | 


have been succeeded by a limitless period of 
decay. The English kings must have followed 
the example of those of France. In 1600, Hen- 
ry IV. enforced a general toleration, and France 
grew in industry and power. In 1700, his de- 
scendant, Louis XIV., had become his own su- 
preme inquisitor, and expelled the working- 
classes from his kingdom. Indolence, chival- 


1 Itis shown by the accurate pictures of Motley and 


Froude how feeble were the defenses of England, how | 


superior the resources of Spain. 


cised an unparalleled severity. The passion for 
| autos da fé grew in strength with the kings and 
the people, and each Spanish monarch celebra- 
| ted his accession to the throne by the popular 
'spectacle. At the great act of faith in 1680, 
| the famous, the noble, and the gay attended. 
| An immense concourse of people assembled in 
| the galleries.! The king looked on from eight 
in the morning, with devout interest, until the 
last rites were performed ; and it was observed, 
as an example to all future ages, that his ma- 
| jesty neither withdrew to take any refreshment 





1 Bourgoanne, Travels in Spain, c. xiii. 
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nor showed any signs of weariness, but was ever | 


cheerful and composed. A work was published 
describing the ceremony, with all its horrible 
details. The names of the eminent spectators 
are recorded, the pious zeal of the king cele- 
brated; and the author’s production is com- 
mended by the censors of the press as worthy 
to be read, not only in Spain, but throughout 
the world. So glorious a triumph of the faith 
ought never to be forgotten. 

From the year 1700 the vigor of the inqui- 
sition began to decline. Literature aimed its 
sharpest blows at the institutions of Dominic. 
The free press, which it had striven to destroy, 
covered the secret tribunal with ignominy, 
and denounced its most glorious triumphs as 
more savage than the wild orgies of the Carib. 
Even Spain and Italy felt the abhorrence of 
mankind ; the acts of faith no longer drew ap- 
plauding throngs at Valladolid and Seville; 
the bull-fight and the blood-stained matadore 


the gentle climate and prolific soil that had 
once nourished the countless subjects of Boba- 
dil, and where the tall mountains covered with 


eternal snow, the rich valleys never reached by 


supplied the excitement that had once follow- | 


ed the inquisitor and his victim; and liberal 
priests began to lament the fanatical rage that 
had covered their church and their native land 
with infamy. Yet the Holy Office still defied 
the indignation of the reformers, and as late 
as 1763 heretics were burned in the midst of 
Spanish civilization ; the inquisition still ruled 
with a mysterious terror over the minds of 
men; literature, science, and invention still 
withered beneath its frown. The French Rey- 
olution and Napoleon swept away the inquisi- 
tors and the holy houses; they were restored 
by the arms of Wellington and the return of 
in 1823 a Tribunal of Faith 
punished heretics; and in 1856 English and 
American missionaries were imprisoned or ban- 
ished by the Spanish priests.’ 

Under the rule of its native inquisitors Spain 
sank into a complete decay. Aragon, in the 
last century, presented a dreary waste of de- 
serted hamlets and villages, and of cities where 
a scanty and degraded population wandered 
amidst the ruins of former opulence and grand- 
eur.? In every province the same spectacle of 
ruin met the traveler’s eye. Cordova, the cen- 
tre of Moorish industry and taste, once teem- 
ing with throngs of artisans and scholars, had 
become an insignificant town, abandoned by al- 
most every trace of its ancient renown; but its 
wonderful cathedral, the mosque of Abderrah- 
man, glorious in its wilderness of jasper and mar- 
ble columns, the fair creations of the Moorish 
architects, its ruined courts filled with groves 
of orange-trees, shading with tangled shrubbery 
their sparkling fountains, its immense and tar- 
nished exterior, still revived the memory of the 
gifted people who had perished by myriads un- 
der the bitter tyranny of the inquisition. The 
rich province of Granada was still more deso- 
late. Its thin and impoverished population 
starved amidst the opulence of nature—amidst 


the old dynasty ; 


} Rule, Hist. Ing. Llorente, iv. 143, saw the inquisi- 
tion abolished by Napoleon. 
2 Bourgoanne, Travels in Spain, vol. iii. ¢. 5. 


the torrid heat, the térrents of limpid water 
leaping from the precipices and fertilizing the 
happy plains, the boundless productiveness of 
fruit and flower, seemed to invite the hand of 
industry, and promise perpetual ease to man. 
Above the fair but solitary scene arose the pal- 
ace of the Alhambra, almost as perfect as when 
the victorious Spaniards first entered its grace- 
ful courts, and drove into exile the Moorish 
host.’ Seville, from whose gates four hundred 
thousand Moors marched out at the entry of 
Ferdinand, was now languishing in a feeble de- 
cline—its countless industries slowly .passing 
away. Such was the Spain of the inquisition 
in the Jast century, and such it had almost been 
to-day. 

It was the people against whom the Holy 
Office had aimed its sharpest pains; it is the 
people who have at length swept it from their 
path of progress. Since the flight of its queen 
and the fall of the ancient dynasty, no trace of 
the Spanish inquisition lingers in the land of 
its birth; the Bible, for the first time, is freely 
read in Valladolid and Seville; the Lutheran, 
the Hebrew, and the Morisco may wander at 
will over the scenes where the great acts of 
faith were celebrated, and the Protestant mis- 
sionaries preach to attentive audiences on the 
squares where their spiritual ancestors, clad in 
yellow robes, perished amidst the clamor of re- 
joicing priests. The change is startling; it is 
full of promise for the people of Spain; and 
we may trust that freedom, civilization, and 
progress are once more to visit the peninsula ; 


| that with the death of the Spanish inquisition 


the factory and the work-shop, free-schools and 
colleges, will spring up amidst the ruins of 
Granada and Cordova; and that Spain, under 
republican institutions, may enter anew on that 
path of progress from which it was turned back 
four centuries ago by the flaming sword of per- 
secution. 

We have no space to follow the desolating 
march of the Holy Office over the East and the 
West; to its grim and fearful dungeons, so often 
thronged with victims, in the torrid heats of 
Portuguese Goa; to the acts of faith of Mexico 
and the calamities of Peru. The story would 
be the same unvarying record of cruelty and 
crime. It would be easily shown that most of 
the misfortunes of Latin America may be traced 
to the inquisitor—the decay of the intellect, 
the barbarism of the people, the fail of a vigor- 
ousrace. The revolutions excited by fanatical 
priests have never ceased to spread anarchy 
throughout Mexico and South America, and 
the popes at Rome have steadily endeavored to 
overthrow those free governments that have 


1 Bourgoanne, iii. c. 5, describes the decline of Seville, 
and notices the waste wealth of Granada. Andersen 


has painted the modern aspect of Granada and Cor- 
Travels in Spain, c. ix. 


dova. 
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sprung up in the rebellious colonies of Catholic 
Spain. ‘The Supreme Inquisitor still professes 
to command in New Granada and Peru.* 

But we may pause to sketch briefly the fate 
of the Roman congregation. The popes as 
supreme inquisitors proved worthy successors 
of Deza and Torquemada. Throughout the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries heresy 
died out in the Papal States, and the Italians 
were carefully shielded from the growing blight 
of modern civilization.?, The Vaudois, whose 
missionaries had stolen into the patrimony of 
St. Peter, were nearly lost in a storm of per- 
secution ; the Lutherans fled to the hospitable 
North ; literature faded into dull submission ; 
and science mourned over the fate of Bruno and 
Galileo. One of the most eminent scholars of 
his age, Giordano Bruno, had traveled over Eu- 
rope, and had returned trusting to find asafe ref- 
uge in the territories of republican Venice. He 
was suspected of holding heretical opinions, was 
seized, and finally taken to Rome. He was shut 
up in the new prisons of Pius V., and defend- 
ed his faith in various arguments with Bellar- 
min and the congregation of cardinals. Two 
years passed away. The cardinals grew weary 
of the vigorous controversy, and the poet, 
scholar, and philosopher was condemned to 
degradation and death. In February, 1600, 
the fagots and the flames concluded the argu- 
ment with a signal victory for the church. 

From 1600 until 1808, the prisons of the in- 
quisition, surrounded by a terrible mystery, 
overshadowed the homes of the Romans. Their 
annals are lost, their records destroyed. No 
footsteps crossed their awful portals but those of 
the priests who administered their secret pun- 
ishments, and the victims whose silence was suc- 
cessfully insured. ‘The armies of the first Na- 
poleon destroyed them, at least in part; they 
were renewed in 1825;*° but when Pope Pius 
IX. fled from Rome before the revolution of 
1845, the people broke into the mysterious cells 
and set free an aged bishop and a nun, the only 
occupants of the labyrinth of torment.* Ga- 
vazzi, who entered the deserted palace sur- 
rounded by the enraged citizens of Rome, de- 
scribes the narrow corridors, the fearful cells, 
the pitfalls—the evidences of unpardonable 
crimes—the luxurious chambers and_ stately 
halls, in which the cardinal inquisitors had held 
their revels and condemned their guiltless vic- 
tims. Yet, when the armies of the French re- 
public had restored Pius IX. to his unstable 
throne, the inquisition was once more renewed ; 
the pope ruled again as Supreme Inquisitor, 


1 Laurent, Le Catholicisme, etc., p. 581. Mais il abrogé 
en Amérique les principes et les maximes qui forment 
la base de notre droit public. Pius IX. annulled the 
laws of Mexico and New Granada, see p. 549. 

2 M‘Crie. 

3 Jules Janin, Voyage en Italie, 1838, describes the 
ruin of Bologna. From cette ruine savante 
passez dans une autre ruine, Ferrare, p. 246. It reflect- 
éd that of Rome. 

* Rule, Hist. Ing., p. 430, gives Gavazzi's letter. 
Id., p. 433. 


vous | 


| Giacinto Achilli occupied for a time a cell in 
| the ruined prisons, and was then removed to the 
| safer shelter of St. Angelo. He was afterward 
| suffered to escape by the directions of the Em- 
| peror of the French. 

For more than twenty years Pope Pius IX. 
| has ruled over the Roman inquisition, the last 
remnant of that mighty fabric which had once 
overshadowed great states and empires, and had 
|} embraced all Europe in its fatal chains. If we 
| may trust the records of his officials, his reign 
| has not been unworthy of his unsparing prede- 
cessors. ‘The Holy Office, even in the midst of 
the nineteenth century, has proved no empty 
shadow to those who have deserved its atten- 
tion; and Dominic might have recognized in 
j its careful scrutiny of heresy, blasphemy, and 
sorcery the vigorous tribunal that swept the 
Albigenses from the earth. 

Pius IX., when the French arms had destroy- 
ed the Roman republic, entered upon his new 
despotism with all the fierce resolution of an In- 
nocent III. He felt himself to be infallible. 
No gem had been ravished from his triple crown 
that he was not prepared to reclaim—no prerog- 
ative that had been assumed by his predeces- 
sors but was still inherent to the chair of St. 
Peter. ‘The press was laid under an interdict ; 
the Bible in the vernacular was banished from 
Rome; Protestant assemblies were forbidden ; 
and the thunders of the Vatican were launched 
against the surging waves of modern reform.’ 
An excommunication was hurled against Victor 
Emanuel and the Italians, and throngs of Jesu- 
its and monks, of priests and cardinals, filled the 
Eternal City with the clamor of a new religious 
warfare. Strong in the protection of imperial 
France, the priestly rulers despised the united 
hostility of the Roman populace, shut up the 
Roman reformers in dismal dungeons, or merci- 
lessly shot them down upon the Roman Cam- 
pagna. Rome became the last refuge of re- 
ligious persecution—the scene of enormities 
over which Dominic and Loyola might have 
exulted with fond congratulations. 

The inquisition was ag once revived. In 
March, 1850, a convention of cardinals, bishops, 
and archbishops met at Loretto, the most sa- 
cred shrine of Mary, and issued an edict, which 
was afterward confirmed by the pope, to en- 
| force the devotion of the rebellious people.? 
| Whoever committed the crime of blasphemy by 
| offering insults to the blessed Mary or the 
saints, might be punished with from ten to thir- 
ty days’ imprisonment; and upon a second of- 
fense, the extreme penalties of the canon law 
might be imposed.* Heresy was to be pun- 
ished still more severely; and whoever should 
|omit to inform against a heretic might share 
his doom. Whoever refused to kneel in the 








1 T need scarcely confirm facts so notorious by any 
authorities ; yet the reader will do well to look over the 
| Syllabus and the canons, and the decrees of the Coun- 

cil. 
| . . . 
2 Italy in Transition, Appendix, gives the edict. 
| 3 Article VI, cap. 1. 
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public way as the host passed by, neglected a 
feast-day, violated a fast, or profaned a church 
by any act of irreverence, was exposed to the 
penalties of the law. An earlier edict, which 
is still retained, enjoined all good Catholics to 
inform against «ny one who was a sorcerer, who 
had made a compact with Satan, or who prayed 
or made libations to the Prince of Evil.? 


These regulations seem to have been enforced | 


with all the bitterness of spiritual tyranny. In- 


formers sprang up in every district, and priests | 


and monks hunted the heretie in his most se- 
cret retreats. At Fermo, a citizen died under 


torture; at Bertinoro, in 1855, five years’ im- | 


prisonment was imposed for insulting a priest.? 
The prisons of Pius IX. were filled with unhappy 
captives who had offended against the spiritual 
or the temporal authority of the church. 

Thus, in the midst of the glories of modern 
civilization, in the heart of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the reign of Pius IX. passed on before 
the eyes of Europe, a living picture of the bar- 
barism and degradation of the days of Pius V. 
or Innocent III. Rome was a fortress, a pris- 
on, and aconvent. The streets of the Eternal 
City swarmed with a ceaseless throng of indo- 
lent monks and begging friars. The pompous 
festivals of the medieval church drew crowds 
of curious pilgrims from Europe and America, 
who wondered or smiled at the magnificence 
of its pagan rites, and too often forgot the woes 
of the murmuring people who trembled before 
their priestly rulers. The Romans wept in se- 
cret over their untold oppression ; the stranger 
alone swelled the throng that assisted at the 
ceremonies of St. Peter’s. Few cared to re- 
member, beneath the glitter of the illuminations 
and the magnificence of the stately show, that 
a garrison half brigand, half convict, gleam- 
ing in rich uniform, and armed with the most 
effective rifle, was required to suppress the in- 


dignation of every Roman patriot and main- | 


tain the barbarous government on its throne; 
few suspected that in almost every dwelling of 
the decayed and fallen city were impoverished 
families lamenting for their exiles or their 
dead, and men and women shuddering at the 
enormities of the papal guard.‘ Rome sat sep- 
arate from the civilized world, surrounded by 
the waste of her desolate Campagna, a heap of 
venerable ruins; and the last Supreme Inquis- 
itor—the successor of Deza and Torquemada— 
enforced for a moment the discipline of Domi- 
nic, and, supported by a host of bishops and 
cardinals, launched his final anathema against 
the progress of the age. 

Chanting the hymns of Luther, and patri- 
otic songs that recall the wild strains of the 
Teutonic hosts that flung themselves upon 


1 Italy in Transition, Appendix E., p. 460. 

2 Italy in Transition, p. 215. The act of faith was 
not renewed. 

3 Seymour, Pilgrimage to Rome (1848), p. 187. 

* Some earlier travelers—Lady Morgan, Mrs. Trol- 
lope, and others—see only the splendid rites. Simond, 
Tour in Italy (1817), p. 297, is more discriminating. 


| the armies of Julian, the Germans crossed the 
| Rhine, and marched victorious to the walls of 
| Paris. With the fall of his imperial ally the 
| pope was left without a friend. Italy in a mo- 
/ment sprang to arms, to deliver the hapless 
| Romans and expel the robber garrison from 
the Eternal City. Fifty thousand ardent sol- 
diers, beneath the burning heats of September, 
encamped around Rome upon the desolate 
Campagna, and awaited patiently on that dead- 
ly plain, scorched by the autumnal sun and ten- 
anted by poisonous vipers, until the holy fa- 
ther, after a mischievous delay, consented to 
resign his temporal crown.’ A brief assault 
and a needless waste of life enforced his sub- 
mission ; the Italian troops and a throng of ex- 


| iled patriots swept into the rejoicing city. The 


Romans met their deliverers with grateful ac- 
clamations, and, clinging to their side, exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘Save us from the pope and his brigand 
soldiers.” A boundless joy, a guiltless triumph 
swelled over Italy, and every patriot exulted in 
the thought that for the first time since the fall 
of the Roman empire his country was united— 
was free. 

The German march across the Rhine was the 
signal for another change. The Holy Office was 
no more. ‘The Supreme Inquisitor had been 
driven from his temporal rule ; the prisons were 
opened: the persecuting edicts were of no fur- 
ther significance ; the Bible was read beneath 
the shadow of St. Peter’s; and Vaudois mis- 
sionaries from the valleys were already plan- 
ning a seminary and a church at Rome. For 
the first time since the destruction of the Al- 
bigenses, it may be safely affirmed that the in- 
quisition of Dominic has ceased to exist. 

Yet the sacred duty will ever remain for us 
and for posterity to celebrate, with gratitude 
and admiration, the memory of the countless 
throngs who perished by the fires of persecu- 
tion; of those generous martyrs who fell in the 
front ranks of human advance. The gentle 
Albigenses, gifted children of the South; the 
Spanish Hebrew, teacher of industry and 
thrift; the Moors, adorned by scholarship and 
taste; the Lutheran and the Calvinist; the 
men of science, philosophy, and thought—the 
honored list of the victims of Dominic and the 
inquisition—must shine forever with a softened 
lustre amidst the gloom of the Middle Ages; 
and it is possible that some historian from the 
declivities of the Rocky Mountains or the 
shores of the Pacific, when, six hundred years 
from now, according to the limitation of Cicero, 
he studies the annals of European barbarism, 
will neglect the useless strife of savage kings 
and persecuting priests to record the fate of the 
inventors and artisans, the laborers and the 
thinkers, who laid in suffering and toil the 
foundations of modern freedom. 


1 London Times, September 24; Daily News, Septem- 
ber 27. In consequence of the delay, great suffering 





was occasioned in the Italian army; soldiers died ot 
malarious fevers; food and water were scarce. 
ground was covered with poisonous vipers. 


The 
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THE MUMMY’S FOOT. 


NE idle day I lounged in to amuse myself 

examining the curiosities of one of those 

shops styled, in true Parisian dialect, maisons 
de bric-a-brac. 

The passion for possessing antique furniture 
has increased wonderfully within a few years, 
and no elegant mansion is considered perfect 
without its chambre moyen dge; consequently 
these little shops have sprung up in all odd cor- 
ners of Paris. Possessing, at the same time, all 
the characteristics of the painter’s studio, the 
laboratory of the alchemist, the upholsterer’s 
cabinet, and the shop of the old iron dealer, 
these little dimly lighted caves, where the dust 
and cobwebs are more ancient and authentic 
than the guipures, are full of fascination for the 
lover of the curious and antique. 

The maison de bric-a-brac which was my fa- 
yorite resort was a true Capernaum; all past 
centuries and all nationalities appeared to have 
made it a general rendezvous. ‘There was an 
Etruscan lamp of red clay, standing upon an 
antique armoire, whose ebony panels were cu- 
riously inlaid with copper. ‘There a cabinet 


of the time of Louis XV., with its delicate feet 
like a roe’s, stood by the side of a massive table 
from the reign of Louis XIITI., whose heavy spi- 
ral legs of oak were richly adorned with carving 
of fabulous monsters, half hidden by vine leaves. 


In one corner stood an embossed suit of ar- 
mor from Milan, its breast-plate glistening with 
jewels; pottery cupids and nymphs, grotesque 
figures of porcelain, vases of Saxony ware and 
old Sévres, covered the étagéres. ‘There were 
ancient dressing-tables, with inlaid panels of 
Japanese work, covered with designs in red and 
blue, where gold filigree was intermixed with 
Bernard Palissy enamel, representing forms of 
serpents, frogs, and lizards in relief. Half fall- 
ing from the shelves of open armoires were dra- 
peries of rich brocades, their patterns of gold 
and crimson shining brilliant through all the 
dust and duskiness of the place. 

The old merchant followed me with close at- 
tention as I walked about examining the curi- 
ous old furniture and other antique rubbish, 
now and then springing forward to guard some 
cherished bit of antiquity from too close contact 
with my coat, and watching my elbows with 
the anxiety of the antiquary and the usurer. 

He was a singular specimen of humanity, this 
old bric-d-brac dealer ; an immense bald head, 
surrounded by thin white hair, which contrast- 
ed strangely with the yellow color of his skin, 
gave him a fictitious air of patriarchal good-na- 
ture, which was forcibly contradicted by the 
sharp little yellow eyes, which trembled in their 
sockets like two Louis d’ors upon quicksilver. 
His nose had an aquiline outline, recalling the 
Oriental or Jewish type. His hands, lean, lank, 
covered with protruding veins, and with nails 
like the claws terminating the membranous 
Wings of a bat, were constantly moving about 
in an uneasy, feeble way; but those nervous, 





trembling hands became firm as steel pincers 
when they grasped any precious object—an 
onyx cup, a vase from Venice, or a plate of Bo- 
hemian glass, 

The curious old man appeared so profoundly 
cabalistic and full of all manner of mysterious 
knowledge that, three centuries ago, he would 
have been burned as a magician. 

“Will you not buy something to-day, mon- 
sieur?” he said. ‘‘Just look at this Malay 
dagger; the blade sparkles like a ray of light. 
See how skillfully these indentations are made 
to cut the flesh of the victim on drawing out 
the poniard. It is a magnificent specimen of a 
ferocious weapon, and should be placed at once 
in your collection. This sword is very beauti- 
ful. It belonged to Joseph of Hera. Look at 
the silver handle inlaid with brilliants. What 
superb workmanship !” 

‘No, no,” I replied; ‘‘I have enough of 
these savage instruments. I wish to find a lit- 
tle figure, something which I can use for a paper- 
weight. These bronzes sold by every stationer 
do not please: me. One finds them invariably 
on all writing-tables.” 

The old gnome, after searching among his 
antiquities, placed before me old bronzes, or 
what he designated as such—pieces of mala- 
chite, little Hindoo and Chinese idols, bits of 
precious stones, and some small images of Brah- 
ma and Vishnu, characters eminently suitable 
for a position on a table among books and pa- 
pers. 

I was hesitating between a porcelain dragon, 
warty and hideous, his jaws bristling with teeth 
and beard, and an ugly little Mexican fetich 
representing the god Wilziliputzili, when I no- 
ticed a charming foot, which I took at first for 
a fragment of some antique Venus. It pos- 
sessed that delicate fawn-colored tint which 
gives such warm, living character to the Flor- 
entine bronzes, so preferable to the greenish as- 
pect of ordinary bronzes, which impress one as 
statues in process of decay. Its surface glis- 
tened like satin, and its outlines were rendered 
exquisitely delicate by the loving kisses of 
twenty centuries ; for I supposed it a Corinth- 
ian bronze, a work of the Middle Ages, per- 
haps a casting by Lysippe himself. 

‘*This foot will answer my purpose,” I said 
to the dealer, who handed me the desired ob- 
ject with an expression of singular irony and 
cunning. 

I was startled by its lightness. It was not a 
foot of bronze, but a foot of flesh, a foot em- 
balmed—the foot of a mummy! On examin- 
ing it with care, I could see thé delicate grains 
of the skin, and the almost imperceptible im- 
print left by the cloth bandage. ‘The toes were 
small, delicately shaped, with nails perfect, and 
purely transparent, as agates. The great toe, 
slightly separated from the others in the ah- 
tique fashion, gave the foot a singular grace, 
like that of a bird. The sole, exquisitely and 
delicately moulded, showed plainly that it had 
never touched the earth, and come in contact 
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only with the finest matting woven from Nile | 
grass and downy carpets of panther-skin. 

‘“‘Ha, ha! You wish to purchase the foot of 
the Hermonthis ?” said the dealer, 
with a strange sneer, fixing upon me eyes like 
an owl, ‘‘Ha,ha,ha! For a paper-weight! 
An original idea—an artistic idea! Old Pha- 
raoh would have been very unpleasantly sur- 
prised had he been told that the foot of his be- 
loved daughter would serve as a paper-weight, 
after he had taken the pains to hollow out a 
mountain of granite for her tomb, and to cover 
her massive coftin with hieroglyphics and beau- 
ful paintings,” added the old merchant, softly, 
as if speaking with himself. 

“For how much will you sell me this frag- 
ment of a mummy ?” 

** Ah, I shall ask as much as possible, for it 
is a superb thing. If you paid half that it is 
worth, you would not have it for less than five 
hundred francs. 
Nothing could be more rare.” 

* Surely it is nothing common ; but what will 
vou take for it? First, I must tell you a little 
fact ; [have only five Louis ; I will buy any thing 
which does not cost more than that.” 

‘*You may search through all the pockets of 
my coat, and in all the cases of my shop, and 
you will find nothing for that but a miserable 
tiger with fiveclaws. Fi 


Princess 


Five Louis for the foot of 
the Princess Hermonthis—the authentic foot! 


It is absurd; in truth, it is nothing,” said the old | 
dealer, shaking his head, and rolling his eye- | 


balls with well-feigned horror. 

I turned away. 

‘¢Come, take it,” he shrieked, seizing hold 
ofme. ‘Iwill give you the wrapper for no- 
thing,” he added, rolling the delicate treasure 
inafragment of old damask. ‘*‘ Beautiful, gen- 
uine old damask, damask of the Indies, which 
has never been redyed ; how fine and soft,” he 
muttered, passing his fingers gently over the 
tattered fragment, with a greediness which led 
him to place a certain value upon an object so 
poor that even he was willing to give it away. 

He carefully placed the gold pieces in an 
old-fashioned money-bag hanging from his belt, 
repeating over and over to himself: 

“The foot of the Princess Hermonthis for a 
paper-weight !” 

Then fixing upon me his glistening eves, he 
said, in a voice harsh as the miauling of a cat 
who has just swallowed a fish-bone : 

**Old Pharaoh will not be contented with 
this. He loved his daughter, that old man!” 

“You speak as if you were an intimate | 
friend of the old Egyptian.. Although you are 
old, you have not learned the mysteries of the 
Pyramids,” I replied, laughing, as [leftthe shop. 

I came home delighted with my acquisition. 

On my table was a bundle of papers, rough 
drafts of verses, rendered nearly 
ble by mosaic-work of erasures, 
menced, letters written, forgotten, 


’ 


| 


undeciphera- 
articles com- 

3 | 
and left lying | 


with other literary rubbish, instead of being put | 
in the mail, an error often committed by absent- 


The daughter of Pharaoh! | 


minded people ; on these scraps of a dittérateur’s 
life I placed the foot of the divine Princess Her- 
monthis; the effect was charming, bizarre, ro- 
mantic. 

Very well satisfied with my new ornament, I 
went out for a walk, passing along the street 
with the dignity and pride of a man who holds 
the advantage over all his fellow-creatures of 
possessing a piece of the Princess Hermonthis, 
daughter of Pharaoh. 

I considered all those unfortunate people 
worthy of much sympathy who did not pos- 
sess a paper-weight of such genuine antiquity ; 
and the true ambition of every man, it ap- 
peared to me, should be to have a mummy's 
foot on his writing-table. 

Fortunately, I met some friends who di- 
verted my thoughts from my new treasure. I 
went to dine with them, for it would have been 
impossible to dine by myself. 

When I returned home in the evening, my 


brain slightly excited with wine, a delicate 


sense of Oriental perfume pervaded the apart- 
ment. The warmth of the chamber had melt- 
ed the natron, bitumen, and myrrh with which 
the embalmers had bathed the body of the 
princess. It was a perfume sweet and pene- 
trating—a perfume which three thousand years 
had been powerless to evaporate. 

The dream of Egypt was eternity. Its 
odors have the steadfastness of granite, and 
endure forever. 

TI drank with full draughts from the dark 
goblets of sleep. For several hours I remain- 
ed unconscious—forgetfulness and nothingness 
held me fast in their sombre embrace. 

By degrees my intellectual perceptions grew 
clear, and dreams began to take their silent 
flight. 

The eyes of my soul were opened, and I saw 
my chamber so distinetly that I would have be- 
lieved myself awake had not a strange sensa- 
tion assured me that I was asleep, and that 


something full of wonder and mystery was about 


to take place. 
The odor of the myrrh had increased in in- 
tensity, and I felt a slight headache, which I 


| naturally attributed to several glasses of Cham- 


pagne which we had drunk at supper to the un- 
known gods and our future success. 

I looked about my chamber with an expect- 
ant attention which nothing justified. The fur- 


| niture was standing as usual, the lamp burned 
upon the table, its light softened by the milky 


whiteness of the ground-glass shade ; the water- 
colors showed distinctly under their glasses, the 
curtains hung languidly; every thing wore a 
sleepy and tranquil appearance. 

Nevertheless, after several moments that 
calm interior appeared disturbed by some strange 
influence ; the wood-work creaked stealthily ; 
the embers, covered over with ashes, sent forth 


| at intervals little jets of blue gas, and the gilt cur- 


tain fastenings appeared like metallic eyes, at- 
tentive, like myself, to the mysterious influence 


| which seemed to fill the room, 
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By chance my looks were directed toward the 
table upon which I had placed the foot of the 
Princess Hermonthis, 

In place of remaining quiet, as would have 
been natural for a foot embalmed for three thou- 
sand years, it was moving, contracting apd slip- 
ping about on the paper like a frightened frog ; 
it appeared as if it was in contact with an elec- 
trical battery. I distinctly heard the scratch- 
ing noise made by its little heel—hard and dry 
as the hoof of a gazelle. 

I felt suddenly very much discontented with 
my new possession. Liking quietness in a paper- 
weight, and finding it very unnatural for feet to 
walk about without legs to carry, I began to ex- 
perience a feeling very much resembling terror. 

All at once I noticed a movement of the folds 
of my curtain, and could distinctly hear a noise 
like that made by a person hopping on one foot. 
I felt a shudder pass through me, a strange 
chill ran down my back, and my hair stood on 
end, 

The curtains parted, and I saw a sweet, won- 
drous figure come forward into my chamber. 
It was a young girl, of a rich brown complex- 
ion, like the Bayadere Amani, and of exquisite 
beauty, of the pure Egyptian type. Her del- 
icate almond-shaped eyes were slightly raised 
at the corners, and her finely-arched eyebrows 
were a rich blue-black. Her nose was almost 
Greek in the fineness of its outline, and she 
might have been taken for a statue of Corinth- 
ian bronze, had not the prominence of her cheek- 
bones and the rich fullness of her lips shown 
her to belong without doubt to the ancient race 
which inhabited the shores of the Nile. 

Her arms, slender as those of a very young 
girl, were ornamented with metallic and crystal 
bracelets; her hair hung in long braids, and 
was confined across her forehead by a band of 
glistening gold; faint traces of rose-colored 
paint were visible on her rich brown cheeks, 
and suspended on her breast was a small figure 
of green plaster, which, by the emblems it car- 
ried, I recognized at once as Isis, the goddess 
of immortality. 

Her costume was very remarkable, being 
simply a pair of loose trowsers and tunic, em- 
broidered with red and black hieroglyphics, and 
stiff with bitumen, such as may be seen ona 
mummy freshly unrolled. 

By one of those strange freaks of thought so 
frequent in dreams, 1 seemed to hear the harsh, 
croaking voice of the old bric-d-brac merchant, 
repeating over and over as a monotonous refrain 
those words which he had addressed to me in 
his shop with such mysterious intonation, ‘* Old 
Pharaoh will not be contented with this. He 
loved his daughter, that old man!” A sin- 
gular peculiarity, and one which made me feel 
very uncomfortable, was that the apparition had 
only one foot, the other leg being broken at the 
ankle. 

The girl moved slowly toward the table, upon 
which the mummy’s foot was slipping about 
with violent nervous contortion, She support- 


| ed herself with one delicate hand resting on my 


| Jiuteuil, which stood by the table, and gazed on 

the foot, and I saw a tear rise and glisten in 
|hereye. Although she did not speak, I could 

clearly discern her thoughts. She looked at 
| her foot—for it was indeed hers—with an ex- 
| pression of infinite sadness. ‘The little foot 
| slid rapidly about over the table, as if it was 
| full of electric life. Several times she stretched 
|out her hand to seize it, but it always sprang 
| away from her grasp. 

Now between the Princess Hermonthis and 
her foot, which appeared to be endowed with a 
life of its own, began a very singular dialogue 
in ancient Coptic, the language spoken thirty 
centuries ago in the country of the Pyramids. 
Fortunately that night, in my dream, I under- 
stood Coptic perfectly. 

The Princess Hermonthis spoke in a tone 
sweet and vibrating as a crystal bell: 

** Alas! my dear little foot, you never allow 
me to catch you, notwithstanding that in times 
long gone by I took the best of care of you. 
I bathed you with perfumed water in a basin 
of pure alabaster; I rubbed your heel with 
pumice-stone soaked in palm-oil; your nails 
were cut with golden scissors and polished with 
the tooth of a hippopotamus; I chose for you 
the neatest embroidered slippers with turned- 
up toes, which were the envy of all the Egyp- 
tian maidens; you had rings for your great toe, 
representing the sacred scarabeus ; and you car- 
ried a body as light and dainty as any lazy foot 
could desire.” 

The foot replied, with a sulky and fretful 
air: 

‘You know very well that I do not belong 
to myself any longer; I have been bought and 
paid for. The old merchant knew very well 
what he was doing. He intends you shall re- 
member your refusal to marry him. This is a 
trick he has played you. 

‘*The Arab who broke open your royal cof- 
fin in the subterranean vaults of the necropolis 
of Thebes was sent by him. He wished to 
prevent you from going to join the grand re- 
union of shadows in the cities of the under- 
world. Have you five pieces of gold with which 
to purchase me back ?” 

** Alas! no. My jewels, my rings, my purses 
of gold and silver—all were stolen from me,” 
replied the Princess Hermonthis, with a sigh. 

** Princess,” I cried, ‘‘ I have never retained 
the foot of any person. You can not give me 
the five Louis I paid for your foot? Bien; I will 
gladly return it to you for nothing. I should 
be very unhappy to render the charming Prin- 
cess Hermonthis a cripple forever.”’ 

I delivered this speech with a fervor and gal- 
| lantry which appeared to startle the beautiful 
| Egyptian. « 
| She turned suddenly toward me with an ex- 
| pression of deepest gratitude, and her eyes sent 
| forth blue gleams of light. 

She took her foot, which this time did not 
| try to escape her, with the same grace as a 

















beautiful woman might take up her slipper, and 


skillfully adjusted it in its place; this opera- 
tion finished, she walked up and down the cham- 
ber several times, as if to assure herself that 
she was no longer a cripple. 

** Ah,” she said, ‘* how happy this will make 
my father, he who was so distressed at my mu- 
tilation, after having, from the day of my birth, 
put a whole nation at work to build me a tomb, 
so deep that I could rest there in peace and 
perfection until that supreme day when all souls 
shall be weighed in the balances of Amenthi. 

“Come with me to my father; he will re- 
ceive you with much pleasure, you who have 
given me back my foot.” 

I found this proposal very natural, and put 
on my flowered robe de chambre, which gave me 
a very Pharaonesque appearance. Then, draw- 
ing on my Turkish slippers, I said to the prin- 
cess that I was ready to follow her. 

Hermonthis, before leaving, detached from 
her chain the little green plaster-figure, and 
placed it upon the scattered papers which cov- 
ered the table. 

‘*Tt is only right,” said she, smiling, ‘‘ for me 
to replace your paper-weight.” 

She reached me her hand, which was soft 
and cold as a snake, and we started upon our 
strange journey. 

For a long time we shot with the rapidity of 
an arrow through a damp, grayish atmosphere, 
all objects appearing only as indistinct silhou- 
ettes. Then we saw only sea and sky. Soon 
pointed obelisks began to shoot up, and on the 


horizon appeared the forms of the Pyramids and | 


the Sphinx. 
We had arrived. 


The princess led me to a mountain of red | 


granite, and stopped before a narrow, low open- 
ing, which it would have been difficult to dis- 


tinguish from the fissures in the rock had it not | 


been marked by a sculptured head on each side. 


Hermonthis lighted a torch and entered the | 


passage-way, motioning me to follow. 

It was a gallery cut in the solid rock; the 
walls were covered with hieroglyphics and alle- 
gorical pictures of processions, the execution of 
which must have required the labor of a thou- 
sand pairs of hands during a thousand years. 


These galleries, of interminable length, ended 


in a series of square chambers, in the centre 
of which were caverns which we descended by 
spiral steps cut in the rock, ‘These vaulted cay- 
erns led into other chambers, from which ran gal- 
leries equally covered with all manner of Egyp- 
tian sculpture—sacred plants, serpents curled-in 
circles, ibises, cats, and processions of kings and 
warriors, everlasting legends cut in granite, 
which only the dead have leisure to read in 
eternity. 

At last we reached a hall so vast, so immense 
in its proportions, that the long lines of gigantic 
columns stretching on all sides were lost in the 
distance. Livid rays of yellow light trembled 
through the space, half revealing the outlines 
of figures of which the place was full. 
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| The Princess Hermonthis retained my hand 
|in hers, while she gracefully saluted the mum- 
| mies of her acquaintance. 

My eyes gradually accustomed themselves to 
| the dim light, and I began to distinguish the 

objects about me. 

I saw, seated upon great thrones, the kings 
o the ancient races. ‘They were tall, lean old 
'men, wrinkled, with skin like parchment, and 
| black with naphtha and bitumen. Their heads 
| were crowned with bands of gold, and they 
wore breast-plates ornamented with precious 
'stones. ‘Their eyes had the fixedness of the 
Sphinx, and their long beards were white with 
|the snows of ages. Behind them were their 
| embalmed subjects, sitting upright, in the stiff, 
|constrained Egyptian fashion, retaining eter- 
| nally the attitude prescribed by the hierarch- 
jical law. Behind the people stood miauling 
| cats, ibises beating the air with their wings, 
,and crocodiles grinning frightfully, apparitions 
/made hideous by their blacker swathing-clothes 





}and bandages. 

| All the Pharaohs were there—Cheops, Cheph- 
/nenes, Psammetichus, Sesostris, Amenoteph— 
all the dusky rulers of the Pyramids and the 
Nile. Upon a plain more elevated than the 
| others were seated the kings Chromo and Xi- 
xonthtos, who lived at the time of the Deluge, 
and Tubal Cain, who was before it. 

The beard of the king Xixonthros had grown 
so long that it wound seven times around the 
granite table on which he leaned, sleepy and 
dreamy. 

Still farther away, in a dusty vapor, I faint- 
ily distinguished the seventy-two pre-Adamite 
kings. ‘Their subjects had disappeared in the 
mists of eternities. 

After having left me for several moments to 
enjoy this strange spectacle, the Princess Her- 
|monthis presented me to Pharaoh, her father, 
| who very majestically bowed his head. 
| 
| 


*‘T have found my foot! I have found my 
| foot!” cried the Princess, clapping her little 
| hands together in childish delight. ‘ This is 
the kind friend who gave it back to me.” 

| The tribes of Reme, the tribes of Nahasi, 
| all the black, bronze, and copper-colored na- 
| tives, repeated in grand chorus: 

| ‘**The Princess Hermonthis has found her 
| foot !” 

Xixonthros himself was moved. He raised 
his heavy eyelids, passed his fingers through his 
mustache, and looked at me with the solidity 
of centuries in his eyes. 

‘** By Orms, watch-dog of hell, and by Tmei, 
daughter of the Sun and Truth, thou art a 
brave and worthy fellow,” said Pharaoh, reach- 
ing toward me his sceptre tipped with a lotus- 
flower. 

‘* What wilt have for thy reward ?” 

With the daring which comes with dreams, 
| when nothing appears impossible, I asked for 
the hand of the fair Hermonthis, saying that 
the hand was no less than a just reward for the 
foot. 
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Pharaoh opened his large, glassy eyes, as- 
tonished at the audacity of my request. 

‘From what country art thou, and what is 
thy age?” he asked. 

‘*T come from France, and am twenty-seven 
years old, venerable Pharaoh.” 

‘Twenty-seven years! And he wishes to 
marry the Princess Hermonthis, who was born 
thirty centuries ago!” cried with one voice all 
the kings and all the assemblage of nations. 

Hermonthis was the only one who did not 
appear to find my request unsuitable, 

“If you were only two thousand years old,” 
said the old king, ‘‘I would gladly give you 
the hand of my daughter; but now the differ- 
ence is too great; and those who marry our 
daughters must last forever, and you no lon- 
ger understand the art. Those who were 
brought here but five centuries ago are al- 
ready only a pinch of dust. Look! my flesh 
is hard as basalt, my bones like bars of steel. I 
shall stand at the grand judgment-day with the 
same body and same face I had while living. 
My daughter Hermonthis will outlast a bronze 
statue. ‘Then the winds will have scattered the 
last grain of thy dust; and Isis herself, whose 
skill could recover the last fragments of Osiris, 
would find it impossible to bring thy form to- 
gether once more. Look, how vigorous I am, 
and how strong my arms are!” said he, seizing 
my hands and squeezing them so that my rings 
cut into my fingers. 

He shook me so violently that I waked, and 
found my friend Alfred pulling me by the arms, 
and shouting to rouse me. 

“Ah, ciel! crazy sleeper, must I drag you 
into the middle of the street, and fire a cannon 
in your ears ? 

“Tt is afternoon. Have you forgotten that 
you promised to take me to see the Spanish 
pictures by M. Aguado ?” 

“Mon Dieu!’ I replied, springing up to dress 
myself; ‘‘I forgot all about it. We will go now. 
I have the invitation here upon my wriiing- 
table.” 

I went to the table to look for it among 
my papers. Imagine my astonishment when I 
saw, in place of the mummy’s foot I had pur- 
chased the evening before, the little green plas=— 
ter figure left by the Princess Hermonthis ! 





OUR FRENCH ALLIES. 

N an epigrammatic review of the career of 

the late Emperor of the French, Edmond 
About said: “The great American republic 
was, from the beginning, the friend and ally of 
France. You constrained it to forget that it 
owes its existence to France.” 

This was only the echo, after the lapse of 
three-fourths of a century, of the impertinence 
of Genet, who said to Jefferson, * But for 
France, Americans would now be vassals of 
England.” Pere Hyacinthe, more modest and 
truthful, wrote to an American clergyman a 


year or so ago, “Iam proud of my France; but | 
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I deem it as one of its most solid glories to have 
contributed to the independence of this noble 
country.” 

From the time when the king of France pub- 
licly recognized the nationality of the united 
American colonies struggling for independence, 
and sent troops to help them, until our govern- 
ment, a few months ago—the first among the 
nations—recognized the republic of France as 
it suddenly arose out of the ruins of Cesarism, 
our French friends have not ceased to remind 


| Americans that they owe their being, as a na- 


tion, to the generosity of a French monarch 
and the gallantry of French warriors. So 
Frenchmen believe, and so many Americans 
believe. Like most other superstitions, there 
are many grains of truth in this. ‘To winnow 
those grains from the chaff is the object of this 
paper. 

Democracy in America and democracy in 
France—the former free and organized, the lat- 
ter restrained and crude—were ripe for frater- 
nization at the same moment. ‘Three days be- 
fore British troops entered Boston, for the avow- 
ed purpose of suppressing democracy in Amer- 
ica, the death of a most depraved monarch, and 
the accession of a young and virtuous one, gave 
promise of freedom to democracy in France, 
and saved the nation from immediate ruin. 
The crimes of the old monarch against morality 
and good government had brought France to 


| the verge of a fearful precipice. The atmos- 


phere of the court stifled every thing that was 
noble. In crossing the threshold of the pal- 
ace the men laid aside their dignity, the women 
their virtue. The fatal breath issuing from 
Versailles passed throughout France over all 
good sentiments, as the storm passes over the 
flowers and the harvest. Heroism, greatness, 
virtue, religion, all corrupted, died, and were al- 
most blotted out. Society was a glittering bub- 
ble, hollow, heartless, unsubstantial. Song took 
the place of reason. Gayety was the presiding 
deity of the nation. Every thing was laughed 
at. Nothing was taken seriously, not even 
death. Like Fontenelle, who opened a dance 
at ninety -eight, men said, ‘‘It may cause a 
grimace.” ‘* What the devil are you singing 
to me, there, curé?” cried Ramean on his death- 
bed. ‘You are out of tune.” 

The church and state were equally corrupt. 
The people, taught by the shams around them, 
doubted every thing, and lost all faith in God 
andman, They tired of the singing, and yearn- 
ed for something real. The encyclopedists 
like Voltaire, Rousseau, Helvetius, Diderot, 
D’Alembert, and Cordillac, took advantage of 
the general infidelity and unrest, and with the 
weapons of their cold philosophy, which knew 
no spiritual warmth—which said, ** Beyond the 
visible path there is nothing’—they boldly at- 
tacked, ridiculed, and even reviled every object 
of men’s reverence—monarchy, priesthood, re- 
ligion. In this they only gave voice to the 
blind and shivering democracy of France grop- 
ing for light and heat; while the democracy 
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was struggling, with clear and open vision, for 
justice and the rights of man. The former 
represented only a glittering sentiment—a spark 
struck by the attrition of hard necessities; the 
latter presented the incarnation of great princi- 
ples. The encyclopedists comprehended both ; 
but neglecting to nourish the spirituality of hu- 
man nature, they prepared the democracy of 
France for its diabolism in the reign of the new 


monarch, crowned on the very Sabbath-day | 


whose stillness in Boston was broken by drum- 
beats and the tread of enslaving soldiery. The 
seminal principle of democracy tn America and 
France was identical. 

The new French king detested democracy 
as a principle. He was a bigoted dynast, but 
a just and honest man. His able cabinet min- 
isters were a unit with him in sentiment con- 
cerning democracy. The nobles, who had 
been exempted from taxes and pampered with 
privileges, were generally in accord with the 
court. Only the middle classes, who bore 
the heavy burdens laid. upon them by the farm- 
ers-general, felt a real sympathy for the cause 
of the struggling Americans; but they were 
denied opportunity for a practical expression 
of it. 

But the government of France did aid the 
Americans. State policy, simulating friend- 
ship for them, overruled the opposit‘on of the 
weak king, who was usually passive in the 
hands of his ministers, but who could never 
hear Franklin, the embodiment of democracy, 
praised without petulance, nor of help being 
given to the Americans without breaking out 
into a fit of passion. 

Let us see what were the exigencies of state 
policy which constrained the ministers of a 
Bourbon king to give material aid to a democ- 
racy warring against monarchy in the interest 
of republicanism. 

In the Seven Years’ War, which ended with 
the treaty of Paris in 1763, France had been 
thoroughly humbled by England. Her pride 
had been wounded. She had been shorn of 
vast possessions in America and Asia. She 
had been compelled, by the terms of the treaty, 
to cast down the fortifications at Dunkirk, and 
to submit forever to the presence of an English 
commissioner, without whose consent not a 
single paving-stone might be moved on the 
quays or in the harbor of a French maritime 
city. 
borne with equanimity. Its keenness was 
maintained by the tone of English diplomacy, 
which was that of a conqueror—harsh, arrogant, 
and often uncivil. A desire for relief from the 
shame became a vital principle in French policy, 
and the most sleepless vigilance was maintained 
for the discovery of an opportunity to avenge 
the injury and efface the mortification. 

The quarrel between Great Britain and her 
colonists, which rapidly assumed the phase of 
contest after the port of Boston was closed, 
early in the summer of 1774, attracted the 


of America, glowing with spiritual emotions, | 


| inefficient embassador. 


This was an insult too grievous to be! 
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notice and stimulated the hopes of the French 
government. But it seemed hardly possible 
for a few colonists to hold a successful or even 
effective contest with powerful England—the 
“mistress of the seas ;” and it was not until the 
proceedings of the First Continental Congress 
had been read in Europe, the skirmish at Lex- 
ington and the capture of Ticonderoga had oc- 
curred, and the Second Congress had met, 
thrown down the gauntlet of defiance at the 
feet of the British ministry, and been proclaimed 
to be ‘‘rebels,” that the French cabinet saw 
gleams of sure promise that England’s present 
trouble would be sufficiently serious to give 
France the coveted opportunity to strike her a 
damaging blow. 

At the head of the French ministry in abil- 
ity and influence was the Count De Vergennes, 
then almost sixty years of age. For a long 
time he was a power behind the throne of the 
young monarch greater than the throne itself. 
He saw with lively interest the evidences of 
the strength of the revolted American colonists, 


, and whispers of his hopes that the contest might 


weaken England fell almost unconsciously from 
his lips. They reached the ever-vigilant ears 
of Caron de Beaumarchais, the author of 
“Figaro” and “The Barber of Seville,” which 
yet hold a conspicuous place in living French 
literature. That writer was one of the most 
remarkable men of his time—mechanic, court- 
ier, tutor in the royal household, publicist, 
dramatic author, publisher, secret diplomatist, 
manufacturer, contractor, financier, merchant, 
and one of the most eloquent of advocates at 
the French bar. In all of these vocations he 
was an actor of large ambition and great per- 
formances. 

Beaumarchais had lately been engaged suc- 
cessfully on a secret mission for the court, in 
London, where France was represented by an 
It was important for 
the French court to be well informed concern- 
ing the relations of the British government 
and the insurgents. Beaumarchais put him- 
self forward, as usual, and offered his services 
as a voluntary spy. ‘They were accepted. No 
man was better qualified than he for the mis- 
sion. He had been a favorite with Lord Roch- 
ford (then Minister for Foreign Affairs in Lord 
North’s cabinet) when that nobleman was em- 
bassador at Madrid ten years before. There 
he sang duets with his lordship, and charmed 
him with his wit; and the acute Frenchman 
well knew the minister’s failing as a diploma- 
tist in his lack of reticence. He assured Ver- 
gennes that it would not be difficult to make 
Lord Rochford say more than he intended to. 

Beaumarchais repaired to England in the 
summer of 1775. Rochford received him cord- 
ially as a friend. He was also a favorite at 


the house of John Wilkes, the able demagogue, 
and then Lord Mayor of London, where all 
Americans of note then in England might be 
met, and public affairs were freely discussed. 
Politics ran high with ever-increasing warmth 
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and vehemence. ‘The mercantile and shipping | 
interests of the realm, whose business had been 

seriously impaired by the long quarrel, were in 

favor of the Americans, and London was re- | 
garded as in full sympathy with the insurgents 

and the opposition. 

The ardent Beaumarchais, impressed by the | 
scenes and conversations around him, in which 
he was a daily participant or close listener, was | 
satisfied that civil war in England and the suc- | 
cess of the Americans were events not far hid- 
den in the future. Rochford had said to him, 
‘¢T am much afraid, Sir, that the winter will 
not pass without some heads being brought | 
down, either among the king’s party or the op- | 
position.” And Wilkes publicly said to Beau- | 
marchais, at the end of a splendid dinner : | 
“The king of England has long done me the | 
honor of hating me. For my part, I have al- 
ways done him the justice of despising him. 
The time has come for deciding which of us has 
formed the best opinion of the other, and on | 
which side the wind will cause heads to fall.” 

These bold words, spoken by a man who then 
swayed the masses of London in almost per- | 
fect obedience to his will, were well calculated 
to impress Beaumarchais with a belief that a 
terrible crisis in England was at hand, and that 
a golden opportunity for France was about to 
be offered. From Americans then in Lon- 
don he had assurances that the colonists had 
counted the cost of rebellion and revolution, 
that they had resolved to obtain a redress 
of grievances, or else independence, and that 
they were able to maintain a vigorous war for 
an indefinite time. He was convinced that the 
first reverse experienced by British arms in 
America would be the signal for a revolution 
in London. 

With these impressions Beaumarchais stealth- 
ily left England, hastened to Paris, and wrote 
directly to the king. In his letter he gave a 
full statement of affairs in America, received 
from one who had just come from Philadelphia, 
including the battle of Bunker Hill; also of 
the condition of affairs in England, learned by 
his own observations there. He confidently 
predicted the success of the Americans, and a 
revolution in London, ‘If the king finds him- 
self forced to yield—I say it with a shudder,” 
wrote Beaumarchais—‘ I do not think his crown 
more secure on his head than the heads of his 
ministers upon their shoulders.” He summed 
up his views in a résumé, saying: ‘* Americe 
escapes the English in spite of their efforts ; 
war is kindled with more strength in London 
than in Boston. The end of this crisis will 
bring about war with the French if the opposi- 
tion triumphs, whether Chatham or Rocking- 
ham replace Lord North. The opposition, to 
increase the trouble, intrigue in Portugal to, 
prevent the settlement with Spain. Our min- 
istry, which is badly informed, appear stagnant 
and passive over all these events, which affect 
us most nearly. It is indispensable to have a 
superior and vigilant man in London at present.” | 


} 


And Beaumarchais was willing to take the place 
of the gay Count De Guines at the court of St. 
James. 

While the sagacious Frenchman endeavored 
to fill the mind of his king with apprehensions 


| of danger to the peace of France, or hopes for 


its Opportunity to efface the shame of its hu- 
miliation, he wisely abstained from even hint- 
ing that aid for the Americans might secure 
that opportunity, and save France from war. 
The king would have been offended. But this 
policy Beaumarchais urged upon Vergennes, 
saying: ‘*The Americans will triumph, but 
they must be assisted in their struggle; for if 
they succumb they would join the English, turn 
round against us, and put our colonies in jeop- 
ardy. We are not yet in a fit state to make 
war. We must prepare ourselves, keep up the 


| struggle, and with that view send secret assist- 


ance, in a prudent manner, to the Americans.” 


| Vergennes, who appears to have repelled this 


suggestion at first, finally adopted the views of 


| Beaumarchais, and cautiously proceeded to act 


upon them. 
At this time there was an ardent young Vir- 


| ginian in England named Arthur Lee, who had 


studied law in London, took a warm interest in 
politics, corresponded much on the subject of 
the disputes between the colonies and the mo- 
ther country with his brothers, and especially 
with Richard Henry, who was conspicuous in 
the Continental Congress; and when Franklin 
left England, in the spring of 1775, he was ap- 
pointed the agent for Massachusetts Bay in 
Franklin’s stead. He was serving in that ca- 
pacity when Beaumarchais was on his secret 
mission in London. Young Lee made him- 
self familiar with the able Frenchman’s views, 
and communicated them to his brother from 
time to time during the early autumn of 1775. 

These revelations, made privately to the 
Congress, inspired that body with a conviction 
that aid might be obtained from some or all of 
the leading governments of Europe, who de- 
tested England for her arrogance, and would 
gladly see her humbled. 

This conviction found expression at the close 
of November, when Congress appointed a ‘‘ Com- 
mittee of Secret Correspondence.” The resolu- 
tion for appointing the committee was carefully 
drawn, in which it was said that it was created 
for ‘*the sole purpose of corresponding with 
our friends in Great Britain, Ireland, and other 
parts of the world.” A fortnight after its ap- 
pointment that committee wrote confidentially 
to Lee, requesting him to act as its secret agent, 
and saying: ‘‘It would be agreeable to Con- 
gress to know the disposition of foreign powers 
toward us, and we hope this object will engage 
your attention. We need not hint that great 


circumspection and impenetrable secrecy are ne- 


cessary.” The italics were the committee’s, 
and conveyed a meaning which Lee well un- 
derstood. ‘The committee at the same time 
said, ‘*‘ We can now only add, that we continue 
firm in our resolutions to defend ourselves, 
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notwithstanding the big threats of the minis- 
try.” 

Lee endeavored, through Beanmarchiais, to 
procure material aid for the colonists from 
France in the shape of a supply, secretly, of 
gunpowder and other munitions of war. But 
France, unprepared for a conflict with England, 


dreaded it; and the ministry were unwilling to | 


run the risk of provoking war by an act so hos- 
tile. And yet the aspect of affairs seemed to 
prophesy most clearly that war could not long 
be avoided, 

Meanwhile Beaumarchais did not cease to 
urge his favorite scheme for weakening the 
power of England; and, finally, at the close of 
February (1776), he addressed a long letter to 
the king, in which he boldly said, ‘* At pres- 
ent, when a violent crisis is approaching, I am 
obliged to warn your Majesty that the preser- 
vation of our possessions in America, and the 
peace which your Majesty appears to desire so 
much, depend solely upon this one proposi- 
tion—the Americans must be assisted."" He then 
presented his reasons in sententious paragraphs, 
giving an array of facts and inferences calcula- 
ted to make a deep impression. He assured 
the king that the secret agent of Congress in 
Jiondon had said: ‘*‘ For the last time, is France 
absolutely decided to refuse to us all assistance, 
and to become the victim of England and the 
fable of Europe through this incredible apathy ? 
Obliged to give a positive answer, I wait for 
We offer 
France, in return for her assistance, a secret 
treaty of commerce, which will transfer to her, 
for a certain number of years after the peace, 
all the advantages by which we have, for more 
than a century, enriched England, besides guar- 


y 


reply in order to give my own. 


anteeing her possessions according to the forces | 


at our disposal. Do you accept this? I only 
ask from Lord Shelburne the time a vessel would 
take to go and return to inform the Congress 
of the propositions of England, and I can tell 
you at present what resolution the Congress 
will take on the subject. They will immediate- 
ly make a public proclamation, by which they 
will offer to all nations in the world, in order 
to obtain their assistance, the eonditions I now 
offer to you in secret. And in order to take 
vengeance on France, and force her publicly to 
make a declaration with respect to them, if we 
commit her beyond recall, they will send into 
your ports the first prizes they take from the 
English; then, on whatever side yon may turn, 
this war, which you avoid and fear so much, 
becomes inevitable ; for either you will receive 
our prizes in your ports, or you will send them 
hack; if you receive them, the rupture with 
England is certain; if you send them back, in- 
stantly the Congress accepts peace on the con- 
dition proposed by the mother country; the 
Americans, indignant, unite all their forces to 
those of England to fall on your islands, and 
prove to you that the fine precautions you had 
taken for preserving your possessions were just 
those which were to deprive you of them for- 


ever. Go,Sir; goto France; set before them 
this picture of affairs. I will shut myself up in 
the country until you return, so as not to be 
forced to give an answer before receiving yours. 
Tell your ministers that I am ready to follow 
you there, if necessary, in order to confirm these 
declarations; tell them that I hear the Congress 
has sent two deputies to the court of Madrid with 
the same object, and I may add that they have re- 
ceived a very satisfactory answer. Could the 
French council possess now the glorious pre- 
rogative of being the only one to be blinded as 
to the glory of the king and the interests of his 
kingdom !” 

Such was the picture of impending evil for 
France which Beanmarchais set before the king 
in his usually glowing sentences, saying, ‘‘ Sire, 
in the name of God, deign to examine the mat- 
ter with me!” It was a picture essentially un- 
true. Arthur Lee, whose ambition usually out- 
ran his discretion, had no authority to offer a 
secret treaty or any thing else as a bonus from 
the Congress for material aid. He had no 
business to compromise the Congress by foolish 
threats or assertions as to what that body would 
or would not do under certain conditions, And 
his absurd story about the mission to Madrid 
was without a shadow of truth. On the con- 
trary, the Congress, already satisfied of Lee’s 
unfitness to carry on any kind of negotiations, 
had, at the very time when he was filling the 
mind of Beaumarchais with alarm by his fables, 
authorized its Committee of Secret Correspond- 
ence to appoint Silas Deane, of Connecticut, 
who had been a member of that body, its po- 
litical and commercial agent, to proceed to Eu- 
rope and do what he might in procuring moral 
and material aid for the colonies. 

The French court seems to have been un- 
moved by Lee’s declarations and Beaumar- 
chais’s interpretations of them; and the king 
knew that the alleged mission to Madrid had 
never occurred, because his uncle, the Spanish 
monarch, who was his warm friend, would have 
instantly informed him of the fact. And while 
the king, in consonance with Beaumarchais’s 
advice, recalled the inefficient Count De Guines, 
he did not accept the offer of the dramatist to 
serve as embassador himself, even on his assur- 
ance that he would effect a secret treaty with 
the Americans ‘‘ without any one being com- 
promised.” The king sent to London a sim- 
ple chargé d'affaires, in the person of M. Gar- 
nier, 

Mr. Deane sailed from Philadelphia for Bor- 
deaux, in France, on the 5th of March, but 
owing to marine accidents and other delays he 
did not reach that city until the 6th of June 
following. The instructions of the Committee 
of Secret Correspondence, drawn by Dr. Frank- 
lin, its chairman, charged him to appear only 
as a merchant in France for the purchase of 
goods for the Indian trade. He was directed 


to go to Paris in the character of a visitor wish- 
ing to gratify his curiosity, and there to present 
a letter from Dr. Franklin to Dr. Dubourg, 
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an eminent and popular physician, who was a | 
friend to the Americans. Dubourg, he was 
assured, would put him in personal communi- 
cation with the Count De Vergennes, when 
Deane, presenting his letter of credence, should 
inform the minister that it was not practicable, 
through ordinary channels of commerce, for the 
colonists to procure the quantity of arms suf- 
ficient for their defense, and that he was au- 
thorized by the Congress to apply to some Eu- 
ropean court for a supply. He was to say that 
he first applied to France because, in the proba- 
ble event of a total separation of the colonies 


from Great Britain, it was the power whose | 


friendship it would be fittest to obtain and cul- 
tivate, and that it might secure all of the com- 
mercial advantages which had enriched En- 
gland. He was to apply for clothing and arms 
sufficient for twenty-five thousand men, a suita- 
ble quantity of ammunition, and one hundred 
field-pieces, all of which should be paid for by 
remittances of the products of the soil through 
some approved channel. He was to say that 
the colonies would need a large supply of linen 
and woolen goods, and other articles for the 
Indian trade, which he was then purchasing for 
cash; and that such goods, with the military 
supplies asked for, if granted, would make a full 
cargo for a vessel, which should be convoyed by 
two or three ships of war. 

If the minister should seem free to talk on 
the subject Deane was to ask him whether, in 
case the colonies should form an independent 
nation, France would recognize it as such, re- 
ceive its embassador, and make a treaty of 
commerce, or alliance, or both with it. He 
was alsc to put himself in communication with 
the agent of the colonies in Holland; also with 
Mr. Lee, in London, and M. Garnier, the French 
chargé, who was very friendly to the colonies. 
He was especially directed to confer with Dr. 
Bancroft, an American by birth, and a most 
zealous and able friend of their cause in En- 
gland. He had been intimate with Franklin, 
and the latter had the most implicit confidence 
in the doctos’s zeal, judgment, and fidelity, and 
counted largely upon Deane’s receiving from 
Bancroft all necessary information concerning 
public affairs in Great Britain. 

With such authority Deane, in the character 


of a merchant from Bermuda, arrived in Paris | 


early in July, a stranger to the language and 
customs of the people. 


had arrived a day sooner, and a day later he 
was waited upon by a speculating Frenchman 
who was trying to furnish the Congress with 
supplies on his private account. He asked 
Deane to become responsible for what had al- 
ready been procured; Deane only certified the 
merchants that Congress would pay for all they 
would credit them for, This ended the spec- 
ulation. 

Deane found himself unexpectedly embar- 
rassed at the outset. He took with him very 


little ready money, and bills drawn by the Con- | 


Dr. Bancroft, to whom 
he had written asking him to join him there, 
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gress on London, and placed by Deane in the 
hands of a Paris banker, were nearly all re- 
turned protested. Political affairs wore a dis- 
couraging aspect. Dr. Bancroft assured him 
that the American war was not so unpopular in 
England as had been represented, that the 
seats of the ministers were firm, that the cred- 
it of the British government never stood higher, 
and that commerce seemed to be flourishing, 
and the shipping interest was more contented. 
The British embassador in Paris, pointing to 


the really discouraging appearance of affairs in 


America, and especially in the Northern de- 
partment, assured the French court that the 
rebellion would easily be crushed during the 
campaign then in progress. On the continent 
of Europe there was peace, and no indications 
of a rupture excepting between Portugai and 
Spain concerning their American possessions. 
In that dispute England was the partisan of 
Portugal, and France took sides with Spain. 
The danger of hostilities, which then seemed 
imminent, made France unusually cireumspect, 
and on the very day when Deane reached Paris 
the Count De Vergennes read an advisory pa- 
per to the king in council, saying, ‘* The Cath- 
olic king must not act precipitately ; for a war 
by land would make us lose sight of the grea 
object of weakening the only enemy whom 
France can and ought to distrust, The spirit 
and the letter of the alliance with Austria prom- 
ise her influence to hold back Russia from fall- 
ing upon the king of Sweden, or listening to 
English overtures. In Holland it will be prop- 
er to reanimate the ashes of the too much 
neglected republican party, and to propitiate 
favor for neutrality as a source of gain. The 
Americans must be notified of the consequences 
| Which the actual state of things presages, if 
| they will but await its development. As the 
English are armed in North America, we can 
/ not leave our colonies destitute of all means for 
resistance. The Isles of France and Bourbon 
demand the same foresight. The English, un- 
der pretense of relieving their squadron in the 
Indies, will double its force ; and such is their 
strength in the peninsula of Hindostan, they 
might easily drive us from Pondicherry and our 
colonies, if we do not prepare for defense. 
Time is precious; every moment must be 
turned to account.” 

| It was at that crisis that Deane, accompanied 
by Dr. Dubourg, went to Versailles, and had an 
interview with the French minister, His re- 
; ception was kindly, and he received promises 
of protection, Vergennes advised him to con- 
‘ tinue his disguise as a merchant, and to be very 
discreet, for he would be closely watched by 
British emissaries, who swarmed in France. <At 
the same time he frankly told Deane that the 
court could not afford any assistance, because 
of existing treaties with England, which his 
king would not violate; but that commerce was 
free, and he might purchase and ship whatever 
he pleased which was not prohibited by his Ma- 


jesty. He declined to talk upon the subject 
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of a recognition of the independence of the col- | Spanish court through the treasury of France, 


| 
onies as premature; and then dismissed Deane | 
with a request that he might thereafter make | 
all ordinary communications upon the subject of | 
his mission to M. Gerard, his chief secretary, who 
spoke English. 

Deane now turned his attention to the mer- 
eantile part of his mission, when Beaumarchais | 
again appeared on the scene of action. He had 
not ceased his declaration to Vergennes that 
giving aid to the Americans would be wise 
state policy. 


And when the British cruisers | 
searched French vessels for contraband goods, | 
chased American cruisers into French ports, 
and insisted upon the punishment of French 
merchants who trafficked with the Americans, 
he more vehemently urged the policy upon the 
consideration of the French minister. Ver- | 
gennes, satisfied that Beaumarchais was right, 
cautiously proceeded to act upon his sugges- 
tions. He was unwilling to allow the hand of 
his government to appear in the matter in the 
eves of either the English or the Americans. It 
must have the form and reality of an individual 
speculation—a purely mercantile operation. He 
otfered to lend to Beaumarchais, secretly, one 
million livres ($185,000), and try to induce the 
Spanish court to do the same, to enable him to 
found a large commercial house, which, at its 
own risk, must furnish the Americans with arms 
and other supplies to enable them to continue 
the war, and keep England employed while 
France might prepare to attack her. He of- 
fered to supply arms and ammunition from the 
French arsenals on condition that they should 
be replaced or paid for. It was understood 
that the operation, after being secretly support- | 
ed by the government at the beginning, should 
be self-sustaining, Beanmarchais receiving as 
pay for all supplies products of the American 
soil, for the profitable sale of which, in France, 
the government agreed to give him every facil- 
ity. As to fresh assistance, in the event of 
Beaumarchais’s cargoes falling into the hands 
of British cruisers, that was to be left to the 
discretion of the French government. 

Beaumarchais, satisfied that it would be a 
profitable operation for himself and beneficial 
for his country, assumed the risk. On the 10th 
of June, 1776, he received the million livres from 
the French government; and, under its direc- 
tions, he wrote to Arthur Lee, in London, two 
days afterward, in cipher, saying: 

‘*The difficulties I have met with in my ne- 
gotiations with the ministry have made me de- 
cide to form a company, which will send the 
ammunition and powder to your friend as soon 
as possible, in consideration of tobacco being 
sent, in return, to the French cape.” 

3caumarchais instantly assumed a new char- 
acter. He hired an immense building, known 
as the Hotel de Hollande, in the Faubourg du 
Peuple, and there, with his clerks, he was recog- 
nizedas the head of the Spanish mercantile house 
of Rederigue Hortalez and Co. Two months 
later he received another million livres from the 





|the sole agent of the Copgress. 


| commercial undertakings, 


. ment, 


and in November following he had gathered at 
various French ports, for shipment to America, 
almost the entire invoice furnished by Deane. 

Meanwhile, as we have seen, Deane had ar- 
rived in Paris, clothed with ample powers as 
With diplo- 
matic art Vergennes had informed him that the 
French government could not aid the Ameri- 
cans, but that he should be protected in any 
He also kindly re- 
ferred him to one Beauimarchais, a merchant, 
who might, perhaps, assist him on reasonable 
terms. But Deane was not deceived, for Dr. 
Dubourg had already told him that Vergennes 
intended to assist the Americans in the manner 
above mentioned, and that he believed that 
himself (Dubourg) and some friends would be 
chosen to direct that special commercial enter- 
prise. , 

Beaumarchais and Deane met. Dr. Ban- 
croft acted as interpreter. There was no con- 
cealment as to the nature of the connection of 
the French government with the matter from 
the beginning; and Deane at once furnished 
“ Roderigue Hortalez and Co.” with an invoice 
of arms, ammunition, tents, clothing, and every 
necessary for thirty thousand men, and also 
two hundred pieces of cannon and eight mor- 
tars. Being short of funds for the purchase of 
goods for the Indian trade, he also put in the 
invoice an order for a certain quantity of such 
goods. These supplies were to be furnished 
upon a credit not to exceed one year, for the 
payment of which tobacco, in ample quantity, 
was to be remitted, 

Every thing now seemed auspicious, when 
personal interest and ambition came in as a 
marplot. Dr, Dubourg was angry because Ver- 
gennes had preferred Beaumarchais to himself, 
as a mercantile agent, in secretly helping the 
Americans, and he vainly tried to disparage the 
character of his rival in the opinion of the min- 
ister. That affair was of no consequence as 
compared with the conduct of Arthpr Lee, 
which seriously injured his country. From the 
beginning that ambitious Virginian had sought 
to impress the Congress and every body else 
with a high opinion of his pre-eminent abilities 
and importance. We have seen how he de- 
ecived Beaumarchais with his fables. We find 
him, when that ardent Frenchman freely told 
him of his efforts and hopes, and expressed his 
full belief that his government would soon give 
secret aid to the Americans, writing to the 
Committee of Secret Correspondence, saying 
that ‘‘ in consequence of his active endeavors with 
the embassador of France at London, M. De Ver- 
gennes had sent to him [Mr. Lee] a secret agent to 
inform him that the court of France could not 
think of making war against England, but was 
ready to send arms and ammunition to the 
value of five million to Cape Frangais, to be 


forwarded to the United States.” 


There was not a word of truth in the state- 
It was mischievous in the extreme, for 
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it excited hopes in Congress which led to em- 
barrassments afterward. But Lee succeeded 
in making himself regarded, for a short time, as 
the most zealous and efficient friend of the cause 
of the colonists in Europe. He was elated with 
the idea that he should play the principal part in 
negotiations for which Deane had been sent, as 
he assumed, to act as his assistant. When he 
heard that the New Englander was alone au- 
thorized to act for the Congress he hurried to 
Paris, and met Deane at the house of Beau- 
marchais. They had frequent and friendly in- 
terviews until the matter was fully discussed, 
when Lee suddenly assumed the air of injured 
dignity, accused Deane of interfering in his af- 
fairs, tried to cause a quarrel between his rival 


and Beaumarchais, and returned to London full | 
of wrath, and breathing vengeance against both, 


He wrote to the Committee of Secret Corre- 
spondence that the two had agreed to deceive 
both the French government and the Congress for 
their own benefit, by changing what the minis- 
try meant to be a gratuitous gift into a commer- 
cialtransaction; and heeven wentso far, at a lat- 
er period, as to inform the Congress, through his 
brothers, that Vergennes had repeatedly assured 
him that no return was expected for the cargoes 
sent by Beaumarchais. ‘* This gentleman,” he 
added, *‘is not a merchant, but is known as a 
political agent employed by the French court. 
Remittances, therefore, to him, so far from coy- 
ering the business, would create suspicions—or, 
rather, satisfy the British court these suspicions 
were just. At the same time his circumstances 
and situation forbid one to hope that your prop- 
erty, being once in his hands, could be recover- 
ed: and, as an attempt to force him to account 
would hazard a discovery of the whole transaction, 
this government would, of course, discountenance 
and forbid it.” 

The Congress, unfortunately, listened to and 
acted upon these malicious and untrue state- 


ments; and those grave men, not comprehend- 


ing the enthusiastic nature of Beaumarchais, as 
expressed in his bombastic and egotistical let- 


ters, readily believed that he was not to be trust- 


ed. ‘There was so much of the dramatist and 


so little of the merchantdisplayed when he wrote, | 


** Gentlemen, consider my house as the head of 
all operations useful to your cause in Europe, 
and myself as the most zealous partisan of your 
nation, the soul of your successes, and a man 
most profoundly filled with the respectful esteem 
with which I have the honor to be,” ete., that 
they almost believed him to be a myth. So 
they withheld promised remittances and vessels 
for the transportation of the gathered supplies, 
so much needed for the approaching campaign. 
They also partially withdrew their confidence 
from their agent in Paris at a time when it was 
most needed and deserved, and sent Dr. Frank- 
lin as a commissioner of the United States to the 
court of Versailles, with Deane and Lee as as- 
sociates. 

Lee’s untruth concerning the nature of the 
financial arrangement with the French court 
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| led to a lawsuit of fifty years’ duration, in which 
our government, put decidedly in the wrong, 
was defendant. ‘The French government had 
not offered a gratuity to the Americans, as the 
secret arrangement between Vergennes and 
Beaumarchais, the explicit statements of the 
former made in a letter to M. Gerard, the 
French embassador in Philadelphia, in Septem- 
ber, 1778, and to Earl Grenville in 1782, and a 
| formal resolution of the Congress in January, 
1779, clearly show. Thecommissioners in Paris 
inquired of Vergennes what articles had been 
| furnished by the king, and what by Beaumar- 
|chais. ‘*I have just answered them,” the minis- 
ter wrote, ‘‘that the king has furnished nothing; 
that he simply permitted M. Beaumarchais to 
be provided with articles from his arsenals upon 
condition of replacing them.” And to Gren- 
| ville, who charged that the encouragement given 
| by the French to the Americans had caused the 
latter to revolt, he said that ‘*the breach was 
made and independence declared by them dong 
before the latter received any encouragement 
| from France, and I defy the world to prove to 
the contrary.” Thomas Paine, Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, inspired by the letters of Ar- 
| thur Lee, made a newspaper attack upon Silas 
Deane, in which he said that what Beaumar- 
chais had sent was a gift to the Americans from 
| the French monarch. Congressat once declared, 
by resolution, on the 7th of January, 1779, that 
| they ‘‘never received any species of military 
stores as a present from the court of France, or 
from any other court or person in Europe,” and 
dismissed Paine from office. And the receipts 
given by Beaumarchais, in 1775, for the moneys 
received from both France and Spain, and which 
| were kept secret under the monarchy, but 
| brought to light under the republic, bear evi- 
dence on their face that the money was not a 
gift to the Americans, but a loan to a French 
| citizen anxious to furnish aid to the Americans, 
so as to benefit himself and his country. 

And so it appears by the official declarations 
| of both governments, that at the beginning of 
the fourth year of the war the Americans had 
| not received any aid from the court of France 
or the French people, excepting from Lafayette 
}and his friends, Other French officers, like 
| knights-errant, had come to win profit or per- 
sonal renown; and by the quarrels of some of 
| them, like Du Coudray, whose ambition had 
| been disappointed, and the machinations of 
| others, like Conway, against Washington, they 
did more injury than good to the American 
cause. 

Deane and Beaumarchais were untiring in 
efforts to send forward the needed supplies to 
America, ‘They were met by difficulties at 
every turn, caused chiefly by Lee, who appears 
|to have allowed his anger and suspicions to 

overrule his judgment and patriotism. He was 
| the recipient, through his brothers, of state se- 
crets from the Congress, and he had full knowl- 
| edge of the arrangements in Paris; for Deane, 
| before Lee's burst of passion, had kept nothing 
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from him. He permitted himself to think aloud, 
and his secrets found their way to his lips so 
freely and incautiously that the British ministry 
appear to have had early and accurate knowl- 
edge of the hopes of Congress, and the nature 
of Deane’s mission. The latter found himself 
closely watched by British emissaries ; and so 
frequent were remonstrances of the English 
embassador addressed to the French court that 
Vergennes was compelled to keep up a show of 
vigilance and good faith in preventing French 
munitions of war being sent to America. 
When, at length, suspicion pointed directly to- 
ward Lee as the revealer of secrets, that gen- 
tleman, ever ready to suspect and accuse others 
of wrong-doing, seems to have shifted the bur- 
den of odium from his own shoulders to those 
of Dr. Bancroft so adroitly that he saved his 
own character from harm. With no other proof, 
apparently, than Lee’s unsupported statements, 
an eminent historian of our time has cruelly re- 
corded of the zealous Dr. Bancroft, that ‘‘ he 
accepted the post of a paid American spy, to 
prepare himself for the more lucrative office of 
a double spy for the British government.” 

Owing to a letter from Arthur Lee, Deane 
requested an engagement to be made with some 
artillery and engineer officers to accompany the 
munitions of war to America, and receive prom- 
ised employment in the Continentalarmy. This 
Beaumarchais effected ; and forty or fifty offi- 
cers so engaged made their way singly to Havre 
to embark for America, under the general com- 
mand of a superior officer of artillery named 
Du Coudray. The indiscretions and misconduct 
of that officer caused Beaumarchais to dismiss 
him. But he came to America, and, in revenge, 
wrote a pamphlet against Beaumarchais, which 
deepened the distrust of the Congress. Other 
officers, whose merits were not equal to their pre- 
tensions, and who did not obtain as high posi- 
tions as they desired, joined Du Coudray in his 
clamors against Beaumarchais and Deane ; and 
Lee actually condemned as a crime in the latter 
what he had recommended him to do, in the 
matter of sending officers with the supplies. 

In spite of all hinderances, Beaumarchais suc- 
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cerning Beaumarchais by the sage’s old friend, 
Dr. Dubourg, that he shared in the distrust of 
Congress, but remained silent. That silence 
confirmed what Lee had said, and the man most 
deserving of the confidence and gratitude of the 
Americans was allowed to send supplies to them 
to the amount of almost a million dollars with- 
out acknowledgment, and without answers to 
his letters. His’own resources and those of his 
friends, as well as another million livres ad- 
vanced by the French government in the sum- 
mer of 1777, were exhausted in the autumn, 
and he sent an agent to America to seek jus- 
tice from the Congress for the past, and protec- 
tion for his interests in the future. ‘Then it 
was that Lee’s secret correspondence was dis- 
covered, and the cause of all the distrust of 
Congress was exposed. ‘* Your excessive zeal 
for the Americans,” the agent of Beaumarchais 
wrote, *“*has been the basis of the lies of Lee, 
and of all the misgivings in regard to you.” 
When, by the capture of the army under 
Burgoyne, and other successful operations, the 
Americans, late in 1777, gave assurances of 
their ability to help themselves without aid, the 
French court perceived that they might be made 
powerful active allies in their impending war 
with the English, provided their separation from 
the mother country might be maintained. ‘To 
the accomplishment of that end the energies of 
France were directed. In December the Amer- 
ican commissioners in Paris were notified that 
the French king was ready to acknowledge the 
independence of the United States, and make 
a treaty of alliance and commerce with the new 
nation. That was effected secretly. Early in 
February, 1778, M. Gerard was sent as em- 
bassador to the United States, and Dr, Frank- 
lin, then seventy-one years of age, was appoint- 
ed American minister at the French court. 
Offended England now declared war against 
France, and at once appointed commissioners 
to treat for peace with the Americans, so as to 
dissolve the unnatural nuptials between them 
and England's enemy across the channel. Had 


the British ministers acted wisely and gener- 


ceeded in getting off three ships laden with sup- | 


plies, which reached the Americans in time to 


be used at the opening of the campaign of 1777. | 


‘*T should never have succeeded in fulfilling my 
mission,’ Deane wrote to the Committee of Se- 
cret Correspondence, at the close of November, 
‘*without the indefatigable, generous, and in- 
telligent efforts of M. De Beaumarchais, towhom 


the United States owe more, in every respect, 


than to any other person on this side of the 
ocean.” And Beaumarchais had reason to ex- 
pect immediate thanks and equivalents in to- 
bacco from the Congress. But he 
neither. 

Meanwhile Dr. Franklin had arrived in Paris 
as commissioner of the United States. There, 
at the close of December, he and Deane were 
joined by Lee. Franklin's ears had already 
been so filled with disparaging remarks con- 


received 


ously, their object might have been effected. 
France was alarmed. Peace then would 
have been fatal to her plans. The predictions 
of Beaumarchais concerning her American pos- 
sessions might be fulfilled. The war in Amer- 
ica must be fostered. ‘The breach must not be 
closed. Sothe Count D’Estaing was sent with 
a powerful French fleet as the open champion 
of the Americans, bearing the French minister 
tothe Congress. The commander was charged 
with the threefold duty for France of shutting 
up the British fleet in the Delaware, promoting 
a revolt in Lower Canada and the return of 
its people to their allegiance to France, and 
protecting the French islands and other Amer- 
ican possessions. Spain and Austria were asked 
to co-operate. Both refused. Spain refused 


because it would encourage and sanction revo- 
lutions that might endanger her own outlying 
Joseph the Second, more honest 


| possessions, 
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than his cousins of France and Spain, plainly 


said, “* My trade is to reign; I shall not en- | 


danger the craft by encouraging democracy.” 
The Americans were elated by the prospect 

of aid from a powerful nation, or the ending 

of the war by negotiations; and the tattered 


and half-starved army at Valley Forge made | 


the country resonant with shouts and songs and 
cannon peals. But D’Estaing did not catch 


the British flect in the Delaware; yet the | 
alarmed British army, acting under ministerial | 
instructions, fled from Philadelphia toward | 
New York, whither their fleet had gone, and 


were beaten in their flight, at Monmouth, by 
the men at Valley Forge whom they had af- 


fected to despise. And so, by the moral force | 


of a threat alone, France first helped the Amer- 
icans. It proved to be a disastrous reliance. 
The patriots were tempted by it into an undue 
dependence upon their allies, which caused the 
relaxation of their Own energies in a degree. 


They felt certain of success and speedy peace. | 


They rejected the overtures for peace unless 


. . . e.e : | 
upon the basis of their political independence ; 
and the war went on. For more than two) 
weary years after D’Estaing came the Ameri- | 


cans struggled on, really unaided by the French, 
who made just sufficient show of help to pro- 
long the conflict, while their powerful forces 
were operating in the West Indies and their 
vicinity for the purposes of conquest and the 
protection of their American possessions, 
After the battle of Monmouth Washington 
and D’Estaing agreed upon a plan for driving 
the British from Rhode Island. General Sul- 
Jivan was to inyade the island from the north, 
while D’Estaing should land four thousand 
armed Frenchmen near Newport, and co-oper- 
ate with his fleet. Ata critical moment, when 
the Americans had advanced almost to New- 
port, and victory for them seemed sure, D’Es- 
tuing, whose ships had been injured in a 
storm, not only refused to land his men, but 
with them and the fleet sailed for Boston, with 
the plea that his ships must be repaired. He 
abandoned the Aniericans when victory was 
just within their grasp. It was lost, and the 
war was prolonged. The American people 
were indignant. The American officers bitter- 


ly complained, and the American Congress | 


would have resented the usage had they not 
been restrained by policy. 

For more than a year afterward the war went 
on. The French, thus aided, were successful 
in the West Indies and their vicinity. ‘The 
Americans, meanwhile, had suffered reverses, 
especially in the Southern States, where the 
Tory element was powerful; and in the sum- 
mer of 1779 it seemed as if they would be com- 
pelled to abandon the conflict there. But the 
war must go on; and in September D'Estaing 
appeared on the coast of Georgia, with his 
squadron, to assist General Lincoln in a siege 


of the British in Savannah. ‘That operation | 


Was going on early in October, with a promise 


of speedy success, when D’Estaing, impatient | 


| because of his dread of autumn storms, de- 
/manded that an assault should be made. Lin- 
| coln reluctantly consented. It was made with 
heavy loss to the assailants. But the post was 
so weakened that another and much less pow- 
erful aszault would carry it. D’Estaing would 
not remain a day longer. Recalling his men 
from before the enemy, he sailed away with 
them and his ships for the West Indies, leaving 
Lincoln and his shattered troops to be repulsed. 

This second abandonment of the Americans 
by the French, at the moment when victory 
seemed certain, depressed and irritated the 
patriots. They bore the injury in silence, be- 
cause France was their ally, and had promised 
to send another squadron, with an army, to put 
an end to the war. ‘This arrangement had 
been effected chiefly through the energies and 
influence of Lafayette, who had devoted his 
person and fortune to the cause of the Ameri- 
cans for its own sake, because of the principles 
of human liberty involved in it. He was an 
exception to a rule. 

Nine weary months after D’Estaing sailed 
away from Savannah the struggling Americans 
waited for the long-promised French army and 
navy. They finally arrived at Newport, Rhode 
Island, early in July, 1780, the sixth year of 
the war. It appears in evidence that up to 
that time the Americans had been injured 
rather than benefited by the French. 

The Gallic fleet was commanded by Admiral 
Ternay; the six thousand land-forces by the 
Count De Rochambeau. Although it was only 
midsummer when they came, the French made 
no movements excepting to go early into winter- 
quarters in New England. Their presence in 
the country was a sufficient guarantee that the 
war would be prolonged for the benefit of 
France, until the British should make peace on 
the basis of the independence of the Americans, 
which also would be a benefit to France. 

Rochambeau remained in New England until 
almost midsummer the following year, for the 
French fleet under the Count De Grasse, which 
had been ordered to co-operate in an attack 
upon the city of New York and other seaport 
towns occupied by the British, was too busy in 
work for France in the West Indies to afford 
that co-operation. It was not until early in 
July, 1781, that the French army joined that 
of Washington on the Hudson River, in West- 
chester County. Six weeks longer they vainly 
waited for De Grasse. Meanwhile the golden 
opportunity for driving the British from New 
York had passed, for they had been reinforced. 
Then the combined armies marched into Vir- 
ginia, and on the 19th of October, after jointly 
besieging Cornwallis and his army at Yorktown, 
they jointly received the surrender of himself, 
his army, and his ships. In this France gave 
the Americans real aid. Peace soon followed, 
and the next year the French returned home. 

Here it must be mentioned, on the credit 
side of France, that between the period of the 
treaty of alliance in 1778, and the year 1783, 
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when the United States obtained a loan of | 
little more than one million dollars from the | 
French king, that monarch ent to the Ameri- | 
cans nearly three and a half million dollars, 
and guaranteed the payment of a loan of about 
seventeen hundred and fifty thousand dollars | 
from Holland, on which he paid the interest. 
The whole sum thus furnished by him to the 
United States, after the treaty, and when France 
was bound by that treaty to help the Americans, 
was about six and a quarter million dollars. Of 
this sum the king made a present of nearly a 
million dollars to the Americans at the time of 
making the last loan. The balance was after- 
ward paid by our government in installments. | 

It was soon after that treaty when the Con- | 
gress became satisfied that in Beaumarchais | 
they had not only a real benefactor, but a cred- 
itor to the amount of several hundred thousand 
dollars, ‘This was revealed on the arrival of 
Deane, whom the Congress had recalled in con- 
sequence of the misrepresentations of Lee. He 
came in the same vessel with M. Gerard, the | 
French embassador. They were fellow-lodgers 
in Philadelphia. Deane brought such honor- 
able testimonials of good character as a man 
and public servant that his statements com- 
manded the respect of all but partisans against 
him. Gerard and others at the same time ex- 
posed the conduct of Lee, who, ever since he 
joined Franklin and Deane as associate com- 
missioner at Paris, had labored to effect the re- 
moval of both, that he might bear the honor of 
being sole commissioner at the court of Ver- | 
sailles. He made the most outrageous charges | 
against his associates—charges which had no} 
foundation in truth. It was no fault of his that | 
the world was not made to believe that Dr. | 
Franklin was a speculating hypocrite, knave, | 
and thief, with Silas Deane as a supple accom- 
plice. He made himself so obnoxious wherever | 
he went that men in official station refused to | 
confer with him upon public matters. At length, 
in spite of the efforts of his brothers and the fac- | 
tion in Congress with whom they acted, Lee, | 
too, was recalled, and Dr. Franklin was left the | 
sole representative of the inchoate nation at the | 
French court. 

The Congress now broke the silence they had | 
so long maintained toward Beaumarchais, and | 
sent a most complimentary official letter to him, 
saying : 

“The generous sentiments and the exalted | 
views which alone could dictate a conduct such | 
as yours are your greatest eulogium, and are 
an honor to your character. While by your 
great talents you have rendered yourself useful 
to your prince, you have gained the esteem of 
this rising republic, and merited the deserved 
applause of the New World.” 

The assertion of Vergennes, already cited, 
that the French had given nothing to the Amer- 
icans, satisfied the Congress that the claim 
pressed by the agent of Beaumarchais was 
just; and bills of exchange at three years, to 
the amount of about $400,000 of the $750,000 





demanded, were drawn on Franklin in favor of 
Beaumarchais, in October, 1779. These were 
negotiated and subsequently paid by our gov- 
ernment, 

In 1780 Deane returned to France for the 
purpose of adjusting the accounts which he left 
unsettled, when he fixed the sum due Beau- 
marchais, including the bills of exchange, at 
about $650,000. The balance due him Beau- 
marchais demanded of the Congress, when it 
again becamedumb. Fortwo years he received 
no answer, when a new investigation of his 
accounts was demanded as a condition for set- 
tlement. He resisted the demand for a year, 
when he yielded. In the new revision the sum 
was somewhat reduced. The Congress still 
neglected to pay, and finally, in 1787, strange 
as it may appear, the account was submitted to 
Arthur Lee, Beaumarchais’s old enemy and 
traducer, for another revision. The result 
might have been foreseen. Lee declared 
Beaumarchais to be a debtor to the United 
States to the amount of almost $3,000,000. 
Four years later, when the national govern- 
ment was established, honest Alexander Ham- 
ilton, the Secretary of the Treasury, made a 
careful revision of the account, and declared 
the indebtedness of the government to Beau- 
marchais, principal and interest, yet to be the 
sum of about $400,000. 

The debt remained unliquidated; and in 
1795 Beaumarchais, then in exile and poverty 
in Germany, on account of the distractions of 
his native land, looked, with the hope of despe- 
ration, to the United States for the means of 
future sustenance for his family. He appealed 
to the President, the Congress, and the people. 
To the latter he said: ‘I have served you with 
unwearied zeal; I have received during my life 
nothing but bitterness for my recompense, and 
I die your creditor. Suffer me, then, in dying, 


| to bequeath to you my daughter to endow with 
| a portion of what you owe me. 


Perhaps, after 
me, through the injustice of other persons, from 
which I shall no longer be able to defend my- 
self, there will remain nothing in the world for 
her; and perhaps Providence has wished to 
procure for her, through your delay in paying 
me, a resource after my death against complete 
misfortune. Adopt her as a worthy child of 


| the state.” 


His appeals had no effect. When he died, 
in May, 1799, his claim was yet unsatisfied. 
His heirs inherited a suit which he had com- 
menced against the United States (already al- 
luded to), and which during a space of forty 
years was a subject for correspondence be- 
tween the, two governments, Finally, in the 
year 1835, when President Jackson peremp- 
torily demanded the payment by France of 
$25,000,000 claimed by citizens of the United 
States for spoliations in Napoleon’s time, the 
claim of Beaumarchais’s heirs was put in and 
allowed, after deducting the one million livres 
($185,000) lent by Vergennes, in June, 1776, 


,and which our government insisted upon con- 
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sidering as a gift which their creditor had no | 
right to include in his account. 

Such, in brief outline, is a history of the aid | 
received by the Americans from the French 
during the old war for independence. It pre- 
sents the prominent points for consideration : 

That all assistance was afforded, primarily, | 
as a part of state policy for the benefit of 
France ; 

That the French people, as such, at no time | 
assisted the Americans; for the French de- 
mocracy did not comprehend the nature of the 
struggle, and had no opportunity for expres- 
sion, and the aristocracy, like the government, 
had no sympathy with their cause ; 

That the first and most needed assistance 
was from a French citizen, favored by his gov- 
ernment for state purposes, who hoped to help 
himself and his country ; 

That, with the exception of the services of | 
Lafayette and a few other Frenchmen, at all 
times, and of those of the army under Rocham- 
beau, and the navy under De Grasse, for a few 
weeks, in the seventh year of the struggle, the 
Americans derived no material aid from the 
French ; 

That the moral support offered by the alli- | 
ance was injurious, because it was more than 
counterpoised by the relaxation of effort and 
vigilance which a reliance upon others is cal- 
culated to inspire, and the creation of hopes 
which were followed by disappointment ; 

That the advantages gained by the French 
over the English, because of their co-operation 
with the Americans, were equivalent to any 
which the Americans acquired by the alliance ; 

That neither party then rendered assistance 
to the other because of any special good-will 
mutually existing, but as a means for securing 
mutual benefits; and 

That the Americans would doubtless have 
secured their independence and peace sooner 
without their entanglement with the French 
than with it. 

A candid consideration of these facts, in the 
light of present knowledge on the subject, com- 
pels us to conclude that there is no debt of 
gratitude due from the Americans to France 
for services in securing their independence of 
Great Britain which is not canceled by the 
services done by the Americans at the same 
time in securing for France important advant- 
ages over Great Britain. And when we con- 
sider these facts, and the conduct of the French 
toward us during a large portion of the final 
decade of the last century, and of the decade 
of this just closed—the hostile attitude, in our 
national infancy, of the inflated Directory, sus- 
tained by the French people, and the equally 
hostile attitude, in the hour of our greatest na- 


| 


tional distress, of the imperial cabinet, also sus- | 


tained by the French people, Americans can 


not be expected to endure with absolute com- | 


placency the egotism which untruthfully asserts 
that they owe their existence as a nation to the 
generosity and valor of the French. 


“EH! WHAT IS IT?” 

UCH dreamy peace and silence only are in 
the long, hot afternoons of June, when lan- 
guid nature from the summer flowers a voice- 
less incantation breathes, of sweetest perfumes, 
charming to blissful rest. The myriad utter- 
ances of the forest and the field are hushed. 
The very ripples of the brook are softer, slower, 
as if the elves and kelpies only murmured in 
their tranquil sleep. Farin the pale azure sky 
one little cloud of snowy white floats lazily from 
sight, and to the fancy seems freighted with all 
the sorrows and the cares of past and future. 
Happy he who, stretched upon the sward beneath 


| a kindly shade, looks thus upon that distant 


cloud, and for the moment, in his bliss of mere 
existence, the joy of sensuous present life, rivals 
the calm, indifferent gods, to whom, about the 
untroubled throne of Jove, a thousand years are 
but as such a day. Alas! that naught is per- 
fect or enduring—even heavenly bliss. The 
nodding majesty of Jove himself is troubled by 
mischievous Cupid, poets say ; and hereon earth 
that restless archer revels in a hot June after- 
noon, 

Cupid had been with pretty Clara Murchso 
on such anafternoon. She sat before the wide 
old window in the parlor of her father’s house, 
and the faint breeze, stealing in beneath the 
overhanging vines, lifted her golden curls, and 
softly fanned her flushed cheeks. Embroidery, 
reading, music, sleep, had all been tried in vain; 
and as now she sat with quivering lip and 
moisture-gathering eyes, plucking a rose to 
pieces, or occasionally biting it, she thought: 
**T do not know what I want, only I am sure 
it is nothing I have, or can get. I am sick of 
this imprisonment, sick of constantly hoping 
and constantly being disappointed. I wonder 
if my father has the notion that I shall be an 
old maid! That patriarch who came so near 
cooking his son seems to me now to have been 
a gentle old soul. What was his sacrifice to 
that which is being made of me—on the altar 
of my father’s deafness ? Before he ceased to 
hear he did not object to my going into com- 
pany, and gentlemen calling to see me ; he did 
not rob me of every thing except life. But 
now! And whena young man writes and pro- 
poses to him for me—for, of course, a young 
man of any delicacy of feeling could never shout 
about such a matter—he calmly tears up the 
letter, and shakes his head, and says to himself, 
monotonously, ‘No, no; that is not the one 
whom I haveimagined.’ If he only would not 
think aloud, it would not be so bad; but when 
I hear that, I feel as if I should scream with 
rage. What creature can he have imagined ? 
What new horror for my sacrifice has he evolved 
from his cogitations? Ah! here hecomes. I 
should not blame him altogether, for he used to 
be a good papa; but—there are some things he 
forgets, or does not know, about young women.” 
;  Anelderly gentlemanentered. The top of his 
| head was bald, but there was hair enough at thé 
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sides to stick out like a fringe, from a habit it had | 
got of being shoved up when its wearer clapped | 
his hand to his ear and said, ** Eh! what is it ?” | 
He wore a dressing-gown of bright colors, with 
prodigious tassels at the ends of the blue waist- 
cord, In his right hand he carried a large book ; | 
with the forefinger of his left he followed the 
lines as he read; and he, quite unconsciously, 
read aloud: ‘“* Deafness is one of the most in- | 
supportable of afflictions.” Ah, yes’—he inter- | 
rupted himself by the reflection, which, like | 
most of his thoughts, he uttered aloud—‘‘ it is, 
indeed ;"’ and he read on—* ‘ cutting off its vic- 
tim from all the sweet enjoyments of society and 
love.’ That admits of a modification,” he again | 
stopped to reflect. ‘The author of this book | 
appreciates deafness, but does not possess a} 
The fact that | 
her storms never caused my tympanum to vi- | 
brate, and so did not annoy me, killed my poor 
wife—and prolonged my existence.” 

Before he had thus far conversed with him- 
self, his daughter, whom he had not once ob- 
served, heard a whistle at some little distance | 
off, and seemed to recognize in it a signal; for 
her eye brightened up with pleasurable antici- | 
pation, and she quickly rose to leave the room. | 
At the threshold she stopped and looked back 
at the old gentleman. ‘Then, as if such ex- 
periments were rather matters of habit than of 
hope, lifted a chair near her, and threw it vio- 
lently onthe floor, He gave no sign of hear- 
ing it, but, as she rushed out, read on, placid- 
ly—‘* of society and love. Happily, unless 
there is a radical injury to the organism of the 
var, there are but few cases of quite incurable 
deafness.’ Now that is where I am troubled. 
I do not think my organism is radically injured ;” 
and he poked his fingers into his ears as he read 
on: ** Obstruction of the auricular cavities is 
a frequent cause.’” For greater convenience in 
his explorations he laid his book upon the table, 
and stood, with the forefinger of each hand 
groping in his ears, while he arrived at the con-4 
clusion: ‘* No; I do not find any radical injury 
to my organism, or any obstruction of my cav- 
ities.” While he stood in this attitude another | 
person appeared upon the scene. 

This new arrival, who came gliding in with 
a quiet air of impudent ease, was a man of fully 
middle age, tall, thin, and ‘‘ seedy.” His black 
coat, smooth at the elbows, rusty at the collar, 
and inked at the seams, was evidently a com- 
panion relic for the pantaloons, faded at the 
knees and frayed at the heels. His shoes were 
thickly covered with the dust of the road, and, 
though the day was so oppressively hot that 
even the bees had ceased to hum and the crick- 
ets to chirp, his coat was buttoned closely 
across his breast, as if to hide possible deficien- 
cies of raiment underneath. ‘The only incon- 


realizing sense of matrimony. 


gruity in the costume of this otherwise seedy 
gentleman was a silk hat of irreproachable lus- 
tre, so glossy and so fine that all else he wore 
seemed donbly mean by contrast with its re- 
All who looked at it and | 


splendent glories, 
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the genteel scarecrow beneath it felt, ‘‘It is 
charitable to suppose that he has found it.” 
“Ahem!” coughed this human remnant, 
flourishing his gaudy edge. There was no sign 
that he was heard. 
‘I beg your pardon ;” after a moment’s pause 
he continued, ‘‘ Mr. Murchso, I believe I have 


| : . 5) 
| the honor of addressing ?” 


“Ah! what a terrible infliction—a curse, 
this is, to come thus upon one,” sighed the per- 
son addressed, without looking round. 

The visitor started. That remark seemed to 
have a personal application. But he was not 
easily discouraged, and began again, ‘‘ I hope 
I do not intrude, Sir; I have been recommend- 
ed to you by a friend.” 

** And to think that I can learn nothing of 
that famous doctor to whom I have written! 
Perhaps he is sick, or has left the city, or is 
dead,” continued the old gentleman, who had 
seated himself during his auricular explorations, 
and now reached to take again his book from 
the table. 

The seedy man regarded him for a moment, 
and then said, with an air of confidence, ‘* This 
old buffer is certainly deaf.” 

Instead of the book, the party thus disre- 
spectfully alluded to took up a letter which his 
servant had placed there for him, opened it, 
and, in accordance with his habit of reading 
aloud, proceeded to give his visitor the benefit 
of the confidential communication. 

‘*My dear Murchso,” he read, ‘‘I take the 
liberty, as an old friend, of telling you that I 
interest myself a great deal in your pretty 
daughter, and I think I have found an excel- 
lent husband for her—a young man who is 
handsome, rich, accomplished—” At that point, 
as his daughter had described, he placidly tore 
the letter into fragments, shaking his head, and 
saying, monotonously, “* No, no; that isnot the 
one whom I have imagined.” 

The seedy gentleman in the back-ground was 
one whose wits had been sharpened by the re- 
verses of fortune and the exigencies of a vaga- 
bond life. He was used to plot to obtain din- 
ners, and employ deep diplomatic stratagems to 
gain a bed. He did not regard an eccentric 
character simply as an oddity, or an unusual 
incident merely as a remarkable occurrence, 
but straightway said to himself, ‘‘ How can I 
make any thing out of this?” With this thought 
he now perked his head on one side, fixed his 
sharp eyes upon the old gentleman, listened, 
and waited. 

‘*He will come in good time. But these 
young men whom they propose to me— Bah! 
I am not in the market for husbands; it is a deaf 
man whom I seek. I want a deaf man—a very 
deaf man. I would make his fortune if 1 had 
him.” 

‘“*T will be his deaf man,” promptly resolved 
the versatile lier-in-wait. He would have been 
blind, too, and submitted to the guidance of a 
poodle, if it had seemed advantageous, and he 
had had the poodle. Advancing with his most 
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engaging bow, and making conspicuous the su- | 
perb hat—his patent of respectability—he touch- 
ed the old man’s shoulder. 

Mr. Murchso looked up, and seeing a stran- | 
ger before him, arose. | 

“Have I the pleasure of addressing Mr. 
Murchso ?” 

‘¢ A little louder, if you please,” said that gen- | 
tleman. 

‘* Excuse me, Sir, but vou will have to speak 
very distinctly or I can not hear you,” added the 
stranger, with his hand to his ear. 

A look of anxious joy lightened the old man’s 
free as he saw the movement. ‘‘ Are you 
deaf?” he yelled, raising his hand also to his | 
ear to catch the reply. 

““T see you move your lips, so I know that 
you are speaking, but I do not hear you,” re- 
sponded the stranger, in a voice of thunder. 

** Ah, Heaven, what happiness!” ejaculated | 
the old man; ‘the is more deaf than I.” In} 
the tone one hails a ship at sea he demanded, | 
‘*Who are you?” 

With a voice which came ‘as the winds 
come when forests are rended,” the visitor an- 


| 


swered, ‘*My name is Major Joseph Vanque- | 


leur—a gentleman of means and leisure—mak- 
ing a pedestrian tour for my health. I lost my 
hearing by the wind of a cannon-ball in battle.” 

The old man thought, aloud, “* Ah! happi- 
ness supreme. His organism is damaged; he 
is incurable. Decidedly, Heaven sends me this 
man.—Listen to me,” he shouted. 

**T will try,” howled the major; adding to 
himself, ‘¢if I do not find vou blasting out the 
drums of my ears at that rate.” 

** Are you a bachelor ?” , 

“ Yes.” 

**T think he said ‘ yes.” Oh, he must have 
snid ‘yes.’ It would be too cruel in Fortune to 
send me so deaf a man who already had a wife,” 
soliloquized Mr. Murchso; and he again raised 
his voice to tempest pitch with the query, ‘I 
think you said you were unmarried ?” 

The major contented himself this time with 
nodding in reply. 

‘Good! good! good again!” chuckled the 
old man; “excellent!” And he thundered 
once more, * Now listen to me.” 

* As if I could help it,” thought the major, 
who already began to wish for a change of com- 
pany. 

**T propose to offer to you the hand of my 
daughter. I do not know if you will please 





her, When I look at vou I rather think that | 


you will not; but you please me; that is the 
main thing. Why, do you suppose ?” 

The major only shrugged his shoulders. He 
had self-appreciation, but here conjecture fail- 
ed him. 

“You might be young, rich, handsome, and 


that? I will tell you why. You may not 
have noticed it, but I am a little hard of hear- 
ing myself. Suppose my daughter marries a 
man who hears perfectly, what will be my posi- 


ltion? The tone of family conversation will be 
| such as never will reach my ears. I will either 


be shut out completely from all domestic inter- 
course, or shall be compelled every minute to 
say, ‘Eh! what is it?? That would be tire- 
some. On the other hand, if my daughter 
marries a man whose hearing is as defective as 
mine, and yours is even worse, the family con- 
versation will be carried on in a tone which will 
reach my ears naturally, and, without an effort, 
I shall be quite at home. Do you see?” 

‘*The sublime egotism of this old assassin 
makes him superb,” thought the major; but he 
nodded, and tried to look gratified. 

‘*You shall dine with me, and at dinner I 
will introduce you to your future wife.” 

The major was courageous ; but without the 
temptation of a dinner, and the comforting re- 
flection that marriage was not compulsory, he 
would have taken to his heels, Such a father- 
in-law seemed dreadful. 

‘‘ Before dinner you will wish to remedy the 
| disorder of travel in your toilet,” continued the 

vociferous Mr. Murchso. ‘*You ean do so in 
my room. Afterward, if you choose to stroll 
| round the grounds for half an hour or so, I will 
beg you to excuse me, as I have a letter or two 
to write. I will have you called when dinner 
| is ready.” 
| The major bowed assent, and allowed him- 
self to be conducted from the room by the old 
| gentleman, who awoke the echoes as they went 
with a continuous volley of expressions of his 
| especial gratification with the extreme deafness 
of his guest. 

In the shrubbery at the edge of the park near 
by —a favorite trysting-place — pretty Clara 
found the whistler whose signal she had heard 
and recognized—her lover, Charles Ford, a suf- 

| ficiently good-looking young fellow, who repre- 
sented her ideal of absolute perfection. After 
one kiss of greeting they wandered slowly along, 
arm in arm, in the shade, farther and farther 
from the house, talking over the sweet nothings 
| of love, which always seem so strangely new and 
interesting, even when one hasspoken and heard 
them a score of times. It was deemed good pol- 
icy to keep beyond musket range from old Mr. 
Murchso if a young man went there to see his 
daughter, 

Tending a rare and delicate plant has its 
pleasures, but they lack full fruition until the 
flower appears. Even if it is cnly a poor flower, 
one cherishes it and exults in it, triumphing 
in the mere joy of effecting its being. On the 

| same principle a young woman who has a lover, 
in the guileless innocence of her heart is not 


still you should not have my daughter. But! satisfied with mere hope. Love is good enough 


without being either you shall. Why, then?” 


in its way as an excitement if it has a matri- 


‘*¢ Give it up,” murmured the major, as if the | monial purpose—not otherwise, from the fem- 


question were a conundrum. 


| inine point of view. Clara and Charles walked 


‘Because you are deaf. You wonder at! on for some time, murmuring to each other of 
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constancy and devotion. Then silence ensued, 
which she was first to break. ‘* Charles,” she 
said, ‘I don’t know what my father means by 
going on in this way.” 

‘* Eh! how is-that ?” replied he, blankly, star- 
tled from his mighty castle-building in the air. 

‘** Oh, for goodness sake,” she exclaimed, pet- 
ulantly, “‘don’t say, ‘Eh!’ Any thing in the 
world but that ;” and she stopped herears. ‘I 
would rather you'd shoot at me than do that.” 

** Well, my dear Clara, I will not do it again ; 
but I was thinking of our future, and my mind 
did not come back readily from the golden land 
of hope and love.” 

“Hope! what hope have we got? You know 


it will soon be- winter, and we can’t keep on | 


meeting this way forever, even if it should al- 
ways be summer. It is not proper.” 

Charley shook his head. The masculine 
mind fails to grasp the immense importance 
which the feminine attaches to that phrase, 
‘¢Tt is not proper.” 

** Now, Charley, listen to me. —Oh dear, there 
is another of pa’s sayings. They drive me crazy, 
yet I find myself using them. He is ruining 
me every way.—But, Charley, see here now. I 


have a notion of trying to get you into the house, | 


where we can, at least, see each other oftener, 
and some good may come of it.” 

“Then in one of two ways I die. Either 
your father sacrifices me, or I kill myself trying 
to talk to him.” 

‘** Now, Charley, be serious. Talking to him 
has not killed me. Several times recently I 
have heard him say—for you know, as [ have 
told you, he has the most aggravating way of 
thinking aloud—‘ If I only had a deaf man, a 
very deaf one—if fortune would only send me 
such a one!’ 
one, but I propose to find out. 
his deaf man.” 

‘But Iam not deaf, and you see it isa deaf 
one whom he wants.” 

‘* But can you not pretend to be ?” 

“T might; but would it be fair ?” 

**Oh, Charley, are you going to make me try 
to persuade you to be near me ?” 

**No, no; Iam convinced already,” replied 
Charley, gaining a kiss by his surrender. 

The deceit determined upon, a few minutes 
sufficed to arrange the details of their plot. 


Then ensued a tender parting, and they sepa- | 


rated—she to regain the house by way of the 
garden; he to approach it, as a stranger, from 
the road. 

As they disappeared the sharp nose of Major 
Joseph Vanqueleur appeared from behind a 
tree near where the lovers parted. That wor- 
thy, on being left alone in Mr. Murchso’s private 
room, had gone through an elaborate toilet. 
From the breast pocket of his coat he took a 
small package, which on being opened revealed 
a “folding paper bosom,” of snowy purity, and 
a stout piece of white paper. <A few minutes’ 
work with the scissors upon the latter convert- 


ed it into a very respectable collar. Polishing 


I don’t know what he wants with | 
You shall be | 


| his shoes he discovered a couple of places where 
| 


the leather was broken. A bottle of ink, which 
| he found upon the table, tinted the skin of one 
| foot and the stocking upon the other, so as to 
| conceal those breaks. Donning the bosom and 
| collar of paper, he felt himself completely dress- 
|ed, excepting gloves. <A protracted search in 
his pockets brought forth two, of different sizes, 
jand both for the left hand. Selecting the best 
| fitting, he put it on, and carried the other with 
| jaunty ease, conspicuously, without putting it 
on. Several times during this metamorphose 
|of the grub into the butterfly there had been 
knocks at the door, but he remembered too well 
| the part he was playing to hear them. 

As he stepped forth, resplendent in what an 
}actor would term his ‘faked up” costume, a 
ghost in gentility, and went toward the door 
| opening upon the garden, he heard the voice of 
Mr. Murchso behind him, saying, ‘‘ Ah! I was 
just coming for you. I wanted to see you.” 
He walked on without turning his head, and 
| for his constancy was rewarded by hearing the 
old man rub his hands together and chuckle, 
‘**Good! good! Thereisno doubt. He is really 
|as deaf as a post.” He strolled on through the 
garden into the beautiful park, and still on, un- 
| til voices attracted his attention. No vulgar 
curiosity moved him, and no man cared less for 
|mere lovers than he did, but as an adventurer 
he was prudent. All about this place interest- 
ed him at present. He felt himself on the ene- 
my’s ground, his wits his weapons, and could 
not afford to throw away a possible advantage 
}in the battle. So he watched earnestly the in- 
terview between Clara and Charley. Although 
too far off to hear a word of their conversation, 
he saw enough to prompt the reflection, ‘If 
that were to be my future wife, I should need 
}to be blind as well as deaf.” He walked on, 
| untroubled, not knowing who they were, and 
| not caring. With a wife who had brought him 
| a good dower he would have been a model hus- 





| 


band. After a little time he seated himself to 
review the situation calmly, to consider what 
| Fortune possibly had in store for him. 

Meanwhile Charley, obeying his instructions, 
| presented himself at the door of Mr. Murchso’s 
| residence, and was formally ushered by Clara 

into the parlor where her father sat writing a 
jletter. Touching the old gentleman upon the 
shoulder to call his attention, his daughter in- 
| formed him, by means of the mute alphabet of 
|the fingers, which she found less exhaustive 
| than conversation, ‘* Here is a gentleman to see 
you.” 

Mr. Murchso lifted his eyes, expecting to see 
| the major returned from his walk. Instead of 
| him he beheld Charles, bowing gravely. ‘‘ Do 
| you wish to see me ?” he demanded, suspicious- 
| ly; for he believed that he remembered that face. 
| Charles made no answer beyond an interrog- 

atory stare. 

Clara continued wagging her nimble little 
es digits—a charming alphabet— until 
i she had spelled out, ‘‘ He says he is deaf.” 
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“Eh? What? No, no!” ejaculated papa. | 
‘‘T have seen that face before. He came here | 
sometimes to see you, and he is not deaf at | 


naturally, without any trouble. Yes; decided- 
ly he shall dine with me.” 
The major began to find this rival dangerous, 


all.” | and deemed it time to enter upon the scene. 
Clara screamed at the top of her voice in the | With a charming air of unconscious innocence 


young man’s ear, “ Father says he does not be- 
lieve that you are deaf.” 

Never before did he have any idea of the 
strength of her lungs. ‘Oh yes—oh yes, un- 
fortunately,” he answered. ‘The kick of a 
horse has injured my hearing beyond recoy- 
ery.” 

‘*Eh! what is it ?” inquired the old man. 

Charles repeated his fiction in stentorian 
tones, and seemed to himself more guilty for 
his loudness, 

“Tf it were really so,” thought the good fa- 
ther, in a conversational tone, ‘* he would do as 
well as the other, and, I have no doubt, would 
please my daughter better. I might as well 
humor her a little if I can. But it can not be. 
A cannon would, of course, destroy one’s hear- 
ing more effectually than a horse could. This 
fellow would get well. That would never do. 
Still, I must not send him off too abruptly. 
Clara might retaliate by being obstinate about 
the other.” 


he walked in. Mr. Murchso happened to be 

| looking toward the door as he entered, so saw 
| him, and greeted him with a shout: “I am 
|glad you have got back in good time for an 
| introduction to my daughter before dinner. 
| Clara, my child,” turning toward her, *‘I pre- 
| sent to you your future husband, Major—” And 
| he hesitated at the name. The major was too 
| wise to assist his memory, and merely bowed 
with extreme politeness. 

‘¢Confound his name! I have forgotten it,” 
|the old gentleman went on. ‘‘ Never mind. 
| He has, to some extent, the same affliction as 

myself; but you are so used to it that you will 
not mind that.” 
| ‘**T don’t know about that arrangement,” 
| thought the major. ‘‘ My price will be high 
if I sell out to this firm.” 

The old man turned to introduce Charles, 
| and looked to Clara for his name. 

‘¢ Ford,” her fingers told him. 

““Mr. Ford, Major— I don’t remember his 


‘‘Who is ‘the other?’” Clara and Charles | confounded name!” was Mr. Murchso’s formal 


simultaneously asked each other. They looked | 


introduction—the first part of it very loud, the 


at that model parent too intently in their anx- | last much lower. 


iety to observe that ‘‘ the other” had just arrived | 
at the door, and, withdrawing a little to one | 
side, stood listening. 

**T am very sorry, Sir, to learn of your mis- | 
fortune,” said the old gentleman, in an ordina- | 
ry tone, to Charles, who was not to be caught 
80 easily. 

“A little louder, if you please. I am quite 
deaf,” he responded, with an air of intense at- | 
tention. | 

The major, at the door, had already recog- | 
nized the parties whom he had seen in the park ; | 
and this announcement surprised him so that | 
for an instant he thrust his nose beyond cover | 
in getting another look at the young man. 
“Ha!” thought he; ‘‘a nice little trick, I be- 
lieve, they are playing on papa. Lucky that I 
know my ground.” 

The father repeated his remark of sympathy 
more distinctly, and had the satisfaction of | 
hearing the stentorian reply, “It is, indeed, a | 
very warm day.” | 

Again, in a still louder voice, he offered his 
condolence ; and Charles responded, with cord- | 
iality, “Thank you. I accept your invitation 
with pleasure.” 

Mr. Murchso grew purple with yelling, ‘*‘ How 
long have you been deaf?” despairing of ever 
making his regrets known. 

Charles heard this time, and answered, ‘‘ Only 
about two months,” 

‘“*Confound the fellow!” soliloquized Mr. 
Murehso. ‘He thinks I asked him to dinner. 
Well, I rather like that idea. He and the oth- 
er are both more deaf than I, so I shall be in 
an excellent position. I will hear every thing 


The two gentlemen bowed stiffly to each 
other. 

‘*So this Robert-Macaire-looking fellow is 
‘the other,’”’ spoke Charley to Clara in an un- 
der-tone, concealing the motion of his lips. 

**A wretch who says ‘eh!’ also. Heaven 
forbid!” she answered, with the same precau- 
tion. ‘* What a rascally looking ‘ other’ he is! 
Oh, it can not be! It is only a test of your 
hearing. The idea of such a scarecrow !” 

Not a line in the placid ‘‘ made-up” counte- 
nance of the major betrayed his consciousness 
of their compliments. 

Meantime the old gentleman rang the large 
stand-bell on his table, holding his ear down 
near it as if to hear, and then looking with an 
unsatisfied expression at the hammer. The 
prompt entrance of a servant dissipated his 
doubt. He had rung. ‘ Have the table laid 
for four instead of three,” he ordered. 

The man nodded, and went out. 

“That fellow, who is only a servant, can 
hear every thing,” grumbled the old man. 

Charles walked away to the window, and 
stood there, looking out. 

The major approached Clara. “Ihave had 
the pleasure of seeing you once before, Miss 
Murchso,” he said. 

‘Tam sorry you do again, you villainous- 
looking old fellow,” replied that impulsive little 
lady, in a tone which she wes confident he could 
not hear. 

** A little louder, if you please,” was the bland 
response of the imperturbable major. 

The servant at this point re-entered, touched 
Mr. Murchso on the sleeve, and shouted in his 
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ear, ** A gentleman in the drawing-room wishes | 


to see you.” 

The old man arose, and saying, in a voice | 
which would have almost startled the Sphinx, 
** Excuse me a moment,” went out, followed by 
the servant. 

Charles rejoined the major and Clara. She 
took up from the table a little piece of tatting, 
over which she might bend her head, and con- 
ceal the motion of speaking to her lover. 

The practiced eye of **the other” detected the 
feint, and he determined to ‘‘ counter” by con- 
ducting the conversation if possible. He knew 
that he would not hear compliments if they 
spoke. **T have never,” said he, ‘‘so deeply re- 
gretted my affliction as at this moment, since it 
robs me of the pleasure of hearing your natural 
voice, which, Iam sure, must be all of melody.” 

She looked at him, but did not answer, 

He went on: 

“Happily, nature seeks to make amends to | 
the victim of so great a misfortune by rendering | 
more acute other senses to take the place of the 
one of which he has been deprived. I can not | 
hear your sweet voice; but I feel that, from the | 
motion of your lips, my heart would read and 
understand the words you uttered. Try, my | 
dear young lady—try if the magic of your speech 
will not cause the poor deaf man to hear.” 

** Do you really think so?” she asked, looking 
at him with doubt. 


“There; you said, ‘Do you really think so,’ | 


did you not ?” 


“Yes,” she answered, amazed, 
“There; and again you said, ‘Yes.”, Ah! I 
can not hear others, but I can hear you. They 


speak to my ears, but you to my heart.” 

‘And I shall punctuate by punching your 
head pretty soon !” 
Charles, who viewed with rage this courtship 
directly under his nose—this audacious infringe- 
ment, as he deemed it, of his personal rights. 

‘*No, no; not for the world, Charley dear!” 
pleaded Clara, turning the back of her head to- 
ward the major’s keen eyes, while she pretend- 
ed to seek for something on the table. ‘You 
would betray that you can hear, and then all 
would be lost. But I begin to fear that my 
father was in earnest, or this horrible creature 
would not talk so to me.” 

‘““Then your father is crazy as well as deaf!” 
proclaimed the excited Charles. ‘The idea 
of his marrying you to this thing, robbed, body 
and raiment, froma dozen graves. Who is he? 
Where did he come from? I’ve a notion to—” 

The major calmly interrupted his frenzied 
speech, as if quite unconscious of its being 
mide. ‘* As I told you once before, I have had 
the pleasure of seeing you. I did not then 
know the happiness in store for me; yet it was 
but a short time since—less than an hour ago— 
in the park.” 

She looked up at him quickly, with reddened 
cheeks, and echoed, “ In the park !” 

“There ; you said again, ‘Inthe park.’ You 
see, I understand the motion of your lips. Yes, 


exclaimed, in an under-tone, | 





when you were tenderly parting with this young 
person who is here now.” 

She gazed at him aghast, and Charles ejacu- 
lated, ‘* The devil!” Clearly an exposé was to 
be dreaded. 

The major proceeded, innocently : ‘‘ It shows 
me that you have a kind heart to take such an 
interest in one who suffers from my own great 
affliction, and gives me much hope for our fu- 
ture happiness together, You possibly even 


think that you love this young person now ; but 


you are inexperienced—it is only sympathy 
which you feel for him. A woman of the world 
would see that he is gawky, self-conceited, and 
stupid ; but you do not. I admire all the more 
the innocent freshness of your heart.” 

Clara could not say a word. She puzzled 
her little head with wondering whether this ter- 
rible stranger had divined their secret, and what 
desperate deed her father would do if he dis- 
covered it. 

Oh, great Heavens! I shall have to brain 
this fellow,” groaned Charles. 

“ Hiush, hush!” she murmured. 

‘1 thought you said ‘Hush,’ but was not 
sure,” said the major, with a look of guileless 
pleasure. *‘ Yes, youare right. I was thought- 
less to speak so plainly, and am only consoled 
| by the reflection that his feelings could not have 

been wounded by hearing me. Poor young 
man!” and he gazed upon Charles with exqui- 
site sympathy ; ‘* you are, indeed, to be pitied. 
| Fortune was cruelly unkind in robbing you of 
| one of your senses, Youso much needed them 
‘all to get through life.” 
Bitter as it was, Charley felt that, with those 
piercing eyes upon him, he must maintain his 
| disguise, and made a superhuman effort to 
sO 


| 


do 


Clara relieved him by quickly and loudly ad- 

dressing the major, ‘* Allow me, gentlemen, to 
|show you my garden while waiting for din- 
ner ;” and placing herself between them, she led 
them out into the open air. 

They had been gone but a few moments when 
Mr. Murchso returned, his eyes sparkling, his 
step light, and his manner joyous. ‘ Ah! joy, 
joy !” he exclaimed ; ** I can hear, [can hear! 
That great doctor, that good doctor! He has 

‘saved me! Justly is he celebrated! When I 
had given up hope, and thought he was never 
coming, he came, like an angel, and in five 
minutes caused me to hear. My cavities were 
obstructed, after all; but the organism was 
right, and now—now I can hear, natural voices, 
music, birds, every thing. I can hear, I can 
hear; and it seems to me doubly terrible to have 
been deaf. Deaf—ah! that reminds me I have 
two deaf men to dinner to-day. If that good 
doctor could only have remained I might have 
talked with him; but to sit and howl for an 
hour into the obstructed cavities of two deaf 
wretches—oh ! it isabominable. And to think 


| that I was on the point of giving my daughter 


to one of those monsters! I shudder when I 


think that in one week more I would have had 
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a deaf son-in-law ; a fellow who would be eter- | idea what a chase the little beast led me. If 
nally ejaculating, ‘Eh! whatisit?’ Oh! that | he could have knowg that your beautiful hands 
would be infernal. Well, but how am I to get were the prison to which he was destined, I do 
rid of him? Yes, and of that other one, for , not think he would have fluttered so,” 
whom I believe my daughter has a ridiculous, ‘‘ Poor little fellow!” said Clara, in a kindly 
fancy, in spite of his diabolical defect ?” | tone, taking the fragile thing tenderly, and at 
He sat down to reflect. Just then two per- | once, asif by accident, letting itescape. ‘ Ah! 
sons entered the room behind him. He did | there he goes again. Well, let him fly. Lib- 
not turn his head, for as they came in he heard | erty is sweet, and moments are precious in his 
the voice of his daughter, and he sat still for | short life.” 
the mere pleasure of listening to her speaking. **Ts it not strange,” exclaimed the major, 
She was saying, ‘‘Oh, Charley dear, do con- | ‘‘that I understand almost every word you 
trol yourself. I know he is an aggravating | utter?” 


wretch; but you must not betray that you hear; Clara eyed him sharply, and then looked 
him, or he will surely tell pa, and pa would be | toward her father. ‘ 
furious if he knew how we have tricked him.” ‘Oh no,” he answered to her look; ‘*I hear 
Pa was furious already, but he waited for | him no more than he hearsme. By-the-way— 
further developments. | pardon my abrupt question—but are you very 


“Tf that fellow knew,” rejoined Charley, | much attached to that guileless youth who has 
‘that I am not deaf at all, and were trying to just gone to air himself ?” 


drive me wild, he could not say more than he “ Sir!” said Clara, indignantly. 
does.” | Do you fancy yourself very much in love 


** And this is my fine fellow who suffered by , with him ?” 
a horse!” thought the old man. | ‘You have no right to ask me such a ques- 
Charley called Clara’s attention to her father, | tion, Sir. It is impertinent from you.” 


sitting at the table. **Not at all. I have the right of your pro- 
‘*No matter; he can not hear us,” said she. | spective husband.” 
‘¢ What a soulless old ruffian your father must ‘*You never will be my husband. I'd kill 
be, to think of marrying you to such a beastly | myself—or, rather, I'd kill you first.” 
fellow!” remarked the exasperated lover. “Would you? Indeed! You are getting 
It was an unpleasant thing to do, but the old | violent. That is bad. Do not excite your- 
man winced‘and kept silent. |self. I think your father would regard his 


‘*Be quiet a little while, Charley,’ urged promise to me as more binding than your little 
Clara. ‘I will manage it. You must fool | love passages in the park with somebody else.” 


papa, and I will find some way of sending off | ‘* Why do you persecute me? I do not love 
that protégé of his with a flea in his ear.. Him | you, and never could. I hate you!” 

for a husband, indeed! I'd run away with you ‘That is very probable. But you ask me 
first, Charley.” |why. I will tell you frankly. For a poor 


“The idea of your going through life,” said | deaf man, a comfortable home; the compan- 
he, commiseratingly, ‘‘ with a speaking-trumpet | ionship of a beautiful woman, whose voice his 
in each hand, and a surrounding chorus of | heart understands; the joys of a family sur- 
‘Eh! what is it ??” rounding him in his declining years, and the 

** Oh, Charley dear, I'd die first. Oneis bad means to gratify tastes for little luxuries, for 
enough, even if he is my father; but two! Oh, which he may have had the misery of a keen 


’ 


no.’ appreciation without the ability for previous 

‘* My poor little darling,” said her lover, kiss- | enjoyment—all these things are of very great 
ing her for consolation, importance,” 

Mr. Murchso even heard the smack of that ‘** But I tell you, then, I love another man.” 
kiss, but still was silent, determined to unmask ‘That is very probable—in fact, I know it. 
fully this perfidious plot against his plans and | Well, Iam philosophic. With roses thorns al- 
peace, ways grow. You love another. That is not 


“There comes that wretch now,” exclaimed | singular. A great many men’s wives do. 
Clara, looking out of the window. ‘I am The barbaric vice of jealousy is dying out.” 


afraid to have you stay here, Charley. Go and * Clearly you only wish to marry me for what 
sit down in the arbor until you are called for | papa will give you with me ?” 
dinner. That will be soon. Do not come; ‘That is not an unimportant consideration 
when the bell rings, for pa may be watching to | when one marries a woman who is already in 
see if you hear it. I will come for you.” love with another man, and a father-in-law who 
‘* How horribly cunning this little minx has | is such a terrible nuisance, and a selfish old 
become !” thought papa. | dunderhead to boot.” 
Charles growled, ‘I'd like to knock their! ‘Do not abuse my father, Sir. I think we 


heads together,” and went out. can arrange this matter without that. How 
Scarcely had he stepped from the door when | much money will you take, and go away and 
the major entered, holding in his hands a beau- | never come back, or let us see your ugly face 
tiful big butterfly, and saying: again ?” 
‘“*T caught it, Miss Clara; but you have no; ‘‘Ina pecuniary estimate please to remem- 
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ber that great charm which you possess for | 
me, that my heart understands you, and you 
alone; and that is a great deal to a poor deaf 
man. I know almost all you say.” 

‘‘T think sometimes that you understand | 
all; that your heart, as you call it, hears every 
thing you choose from every body.” 

‘*A while ago, my dear young lady, I said 
that you were inexperienced, unsophisticated. 
[ retract that injurious expression. Your per- 
ceptive faculties do you honor.” 

‘*Then you admit that you do hear every 
thing ?” 

**T believe that we all hear alike well, ex- 
cept your unfortunate parent, my prospective 
father-in-law.” 

+8 Asad T inar- tony yom tntetbial- ommueliel: 
and I'll see you hanged first!” shouted the in- 
furiated old gentleman, springing up and ad- 
yancing, as if for the demolition of the aston- 
ished major, who nimbly retreated to the oppo- | 
site side of the table. 

**Oh, pa! you hear?” gasped the affrighted 
girl, sinking into the nearest chair. 

**Yes, [hear. You'd run away, would you ?” 
and striding to the door, he yelled at Charles, 
who sat in the arbor a few yards away, ‘ Here, 
you young rascal, come here.” 

Charles sat calmly gazing upon the earth, the 
air, and the sky, but never once looked toward 
his caller. 

This pertinacious maintenance of the fraud | 
maddened the old man, who, snatching up a | 
book, hurled it at him, and struck him. 

The young man turned, obeyed the angry | 
parent’s imperative gesture, and came in, with 
an innocent, ** Eh! what is it?” 

That overflowed the cup. Catching him by 
the collar, the old man shook him violently, 
ejaculating, with frenzy, “If you ever say that 
again I'll murder you!” 

“Oh, papa, papa, don’t hurt him!” shriek- 
ed Clara, alarmed for her lover, and rushing to 
his rescue. 

‘* What the deuce does he mean by shaking 
me up as if I were a cocktail?” inquired the 
almost breathless victim. 

The major would have fled if the door had 
been on his side of the table; but it was not, 
and he groaned in spirit. 

‘** Tt means that I have regained my hearing, 
in order to learn that I am a ‘soulless old ruf- 
fian,’ and you would ‘like to knock my head’ 
against somebody else’s,” proclaimed the out- 
raged one. 

Freeing himself by a vigorous effort, Charley 
straightened up, and spoke out courageously, 
like aman. ‘‘ Yes,” said he; “if you have the 
idea of marrying this good and lovely young 
girl to that rascally old adventurer over there, 
for the gratification of some insane whim of | 
yours, I don’t hesitate to say again, what I} 
think, that you are a soulless old ruffian, and 
deserve to have your head knocked to all eter- 
nity; and I'd like to do it.” 


**Spoken like a man, and I respect you the 
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more for saying it, for I begin to believe you're 
about right,” replied the old man, who was not 
so bad a fellow as he had seemed while deaf- 
ness warped and perverted his disposition. 
‘* As for him”—and he looked savagely at the 
major—‘ I forgot him for a moment, I was so 


|mad with you ;” and he started for him. 


‘* Excuse me, but I think there is a mistake 
somewhere,” pleaded the major, dodging round 
the table to avoid the avenger. 

“Oh! there is a mistake, is there ?” shouted 
his irate pursuer. ‘ Do you know who I am ? 
I'm a ‘selfish old dunderhead,’ and I’m going 
to prove ‘a terrible nuisance’ to you. Do you 
hear?” And he made a vicious clutch after 
the major, who was only saved by the agility 
of his thin legs. 

** Hold on.a moment; let’s reason this thing 
calmly,” besought the titled one, still ‘* on the 
keen jump” round the table. ‘* We can’t talk 
at this rate, you know.” 

“Well, what have you got to say ?” demand- 
ed Mr. Murchso, almost breathless, and quite 
willing for a rest. 

‘Just this,” replied the major, panting. 
‘* Were not my expressions correct? Now that 
you can hear again, I see that you don’t like a 
man to say to you, ‘Eh! what is it??” Mr. 
Murchso here made another dive at him, which 
he eluded, and went on: ‘* You can imagine 
what a nuisance you were; and then just think 
of your notion of bringing anothef such creat- 
ure into your family, to make your daughter 


| miserable, merely to humor your fancies ; and 


of picking up an adventurer like me, of whom 
you know nothing, as your chosen man,” 

The angry look faded away from the old 
man’s face as he extended his hand, and said, 
*¢ Major, I forgive you; I did deserve it all.” 

The major cordially grasped the offered hand, 
for he loved peace better than war. 

“Yes. I forgive you both,” continued Mr. 
Murchso, giving his other hand to Charles, 

“ But see here, major,” demanded Charley ; 
‘vou and I have a little account to settle yet.” 

‘“*Who began between us ?” retorted the ma- 

jor. ‘Is it my misfortune or my fault, do you 
think, that I look like ‘a thing robbed, body 
and raiment, from a dozen graves?’ Would I 
not be fat, and go clad in purple and fine linen, 
and fare sumptuously every day if I could, dc 
you think ?” 
" Jet's shake hands and ery quits,” proposed 
Charley, who was a good-hearted young fellow, 
and blushed as he remembered his ungenerous 
insult to the man’s poverty. 

‘*And now,” said the major, as he shook 
hands, “that my role is ended, permit me to 
doff my borrowed plumes as Major Joseph Van- 
queleur, and introduce myself to you as plain 
Gus Wight, who ‘has seen better days,’ and is 





better known as Clarence Fitzherbert Booth 
Macready, dramatic reader and teacher of elo- 
cution. I propose giving an entertainment. next 
week in the main hall of the adjacent town, and 
shall feel highly honored if you will give me 
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vour attendance and countenance on that occa-| ‘Silence that dreadful bell!’ shouted Clar- 


sion.” 

‘¢You may depend upon us,” Mr. Murchso | 
assured him. ‘“ After dinner we will—” 

At this instant a terribly loud dinner-bell was | 
heard violently clanging just outside the door. | 

‘‘ Heavens! what an infernal uproar!” cx | 
claimed the old man, who, for the first time at 
this hour, failed to curse the faint summons of 
this self-same bell. ‘‘Stop that bell—stop it!” | 
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ence Fitzherbert Booth Macready, dramatic- 
ally. 

The servant, deafened for the moment by his 
own din, poked his head in at the open door, 


| with his left hand to his ear, inquiring, ‘‘ Eh! 


what is it ?” 

Mr. Murchso charged fiercely out upon that 
domestic, and the others followed laughingly to 
dinner. 





Chitar’s Easy Chair. 


FTEN as the traveler, seated in the railroad 
ear, rushes along the edge of a river or 
abyss, or dashes through the dark tunnel under 
© mountain, or around an abrupt curve, or passes 
another train so near that he starts, appalled, or 
thunders over a bridge, or crawls along a trestle- 
way, he is conscious of a fearful force, and of a 
constant, remediless peril. Yet as he reflects 
upon the innumerable trains darting through 
every part of the continent at every hour of the 
day and night, carrying hundreds of thousands 
of persons continually, and then thinks of the 
small number of lives that are lost, and of the 
many and many days that often pass without the 
record of an accident, he feels that the risk of | 
railway travel is not disproportioned to the other 
necessary risks of life. But none the less start- 
ling and awful is the story of the great catastro- 
phe when it comes, and for a moment the whole 
system of railway travel seems to be barbarous 
and crude, or as what is sometimes solemnly and 
abruptly called ‘*a willful tempting of Provi- 
dence,” as if Providence were a horrible monster, 
within range of whose talons no wise man ven- 


locomotive fell through, and lives were lost. And 
upon the Hudson River Railroad one of the most 
shocking disasters of the kind upon record oc- 
curred at a bridge over Wappingers Creek. 

Undoubtedly there is a feeling of fate when 
we first read the horrible story of such an event. 
Frost breaks an axle; a car loaded with petro- 
leum is thrown over another track: it is upon a 
bridge, and an express train is due. It is moon- 
light, and every thing is dim; and simultaneously 
with the wresting of the car from its track the 
express train dashes into it. ‘There is an explo- 
sion, and an instantaneous, deadly deluge of 
fire. Frost will split iron, and that is the end 
of it, muses the fatalist. All the rest is cireum- 
stance that could not be avoided. But there is 
nothing so unmanly as fatalism. It is the surren- 
der of human power to mere material conditions, 
It is easier to avoid accidents upon railroads than 
it was to build them; and the incessant recur- 
rence of the same mishaps is the severest criti- 
cism both upon passengers and managers. 

On the morning after the catastrophe at 
Wappingers Creek the Easy Chair came to the 





tures. 
Certainly, however, all grave accidents remind 
us of the slow progress made in preventing dis- 


station at Thirtieth Street, in New York, to take 
| the train. Arriving early, it remarked nothing 
| but a pleasant tranquillity, and that a few still 





aster, because they are all of the same general | earlier passengers were busily buying life and ac- 
character. The train is thrown from the track | cident insurance tickets. As it contemplated 
because the frost splits the axle, or the wheel, or} them it reflected how small occasion there had 
the rail; or a switchman neglects a switch, and| happily been upon so important a road for the 
there is a collision; or there is negligence of the | kind of security offered at the insurance office. 
signal; or the train breaks through a bridge, or | When the ticket-seller opened his window the 
rolls down a bank, and takes fire. These have} Easy Chair promptly bought a ticket, and await- 
been the accidents from the beginning, and the ed the opening of the door to the platform. Pas- 
last tragedy is of the same kind. Many years | sengers were meanwhile gathering, and there was 
ago, when the terrible Norwalk disaster occurred, | the bustle of an expectant crowd increasing every 
every body said, What a lesson this is, and how} moment about the door. ‘There were judges and 
much will be gained by it! The train left New | senators and good citizens patiently waiting; and 
York in the morning, and ran smoothly along! as the hour for opening the door approached one 
until it reached a bridge at Norwalk, in Connect- | casually asked the Easy Chair if it had heard 
icut. There was some confusion about the sig- | of the terrible accident up the road. Instantly 
nal, and the train at full speed crashed into the | every body was quietly talking about it; but no- 
open draw. The loss of life was enormous ; the | body knew any thing more than that there had 
horror and indignation were universal; and the} been a collision of a passenger train with an oil 
Legislature of the State instantly passed a law | train, a fire, a broken bridge, and an awful fate 
compelling every train to stop entirely before | for more than a score of men and women. The 
crossing a bridge with a draw, if not every | authorities of the road were very silent. Some 
bridge. The feeling was so intense that there | of the passengers instantly telegraphed to fami- 
was general confidence that that especial danger | lies who would be anxious; but, as they said aft- 
would be avoided hereafter. It was nearly twen-| erward, with a vague feeling that it was tele- 
ty years ago. But this very winter a train upon] graphing at the pleasure of the company. Then 
the New Jersey Central Railroad ran off the! it was announced that the train would be united 
track upon a draw over Newark Bay, and the| with another, and leave at alater hour. At last 

















the officers became more communicative, 
and it was possible to form some picture of the 
woeful event, Indeed, the substantial facts were 
soon known. ‘The train moved slowly, as if 
with conscious caution; and although the sun 
shone in a cloudless winter sky, there was a 
gloom in the air. The passengers read and 
mused and talked and looked from the windows ; 
but in every mind ther 


1 


horror that we were 





> was one feeling—a vague 





1 moving along a road 
which just before had been the path of sudden 
death to travelers as full of life and hope as we. 

This same feeling was in the faces of the 
groups at the stations, which watched us with a 
curious interest, although they saw nothing which 
they had not seen hourly for many years. But 
they saw with the vague horror at their hearts. | 
A few hours before some of them had seen a| 
similar train, and it had been suddenly destroy- | 
ed. Still slowly, cautiously, the train moved 
on. <A grave gentleman near the Easy Chair re- | 
marked that he had come on the previous even- 
ing to take the fatal train, but had arrived just 
too late, and was obliged to turn back. ‘Then | 
every body who had any sad tale of disaster or | 
foreboding gravely told it, as in stormy nights at 
sea men gather and tell of shipwrecks and dire 
disaster, At Fishkill, not far from the scene of 
the catastrophe, there was a large crowd, which 
looked at the train as if it were somehow con- 
nected with the other and fatal train, or was, at 
least, about to reach the place where the other | 
had been destroyed. Away we sped again, 
gloomily. Gradually the attention of the pas- | 
sengers became concentrated upon the expected 
stopping of thetrain. ‘* Nearly there!” ‘*Can’t 
be a mile.” ‘‘Oh yes! I know Wappingers 
Creek very well.” And while every body looked 
and waited the train slackened its speed, and the | 
passengers all arose. 

We stepped out into the bright, cool day. The 
river is not wide at New Hamburg, and the op- | 
posite bluffs were powdered with snow. We si- 
lently walked along the track, every be dy pictur- 








ing the scene of a few hours before, seeing no- 
thing in front but a gap in the road, and a great 
crowd of people staring atit. Descending from 
the road-bed to the ice of the stream, a few steps 
brought us all to the spot. ‘The bridge-way was 
bout two hundred feet long. Some of the raft- | 
ers were still smoking; and upon the ice, and 
massed among its broken pieces, was a huge heap 
of charred wood, twisted iron, wheels, half sunk- 
en, and choking the gap. Under that confused 
mass lay the engine somewhere, and the work- | 
men, with tackle and poles, were still lifting out 
whatever they could reach in the wreck and 
bring to the surface. Few of the passengers 
tarried long. They could do nothing, and they 
did not care merely to see a harrowing spectacle. 
We were delayed for more than an hour at the 
station; and we all talked with those of the 
neighborhood, who said that they had arrived 
upon the spot sooner or later after the event, 
but they could give very little information. 
While we were still talking an English gentle- 
man came from the bridge, and said to the Easy | 
Chair that it was very extraordinary that there 
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| bribes them to permit it, there is nothing more 


the doors were opened, and the passengers scram- | was no one to take authoritative charge of tho 
bled into the cars, and found in their papers only 

a vague rumor of disaster somewhere upon the 
road. But as the train rolled slowly out of the 


various things’ that were raised from the wate 
‘*T have been there for some time,” he said. 
‘Sand I have seen bags and _ traveling-eac. 


ases 


| brought to the surface, and every body helyog 


himself. It is very extraordinary.” But pe 
haps, as an Englishman, he can hardly be ad 
mitted as a credible witness of events in Am 
ica. The prejudices of the English against y 
are as well known as our freedom*from | rejudi 
against them. But as the same facts were at 
tested by undoubted Americans, it is, perhaps 
not unfair to suppose that there was reason to; 
the comments of the press upon conduet whi 
was that of the most ruthless wreckers upon the 
most savage coast. And it is certainly the duty 
of every great railroad company to hold in re 
serve a guard, to be instantly dispatched to the 
scenes of such disasters to act asa police, and to 
protect every thing that is found until it can be 
restored to the rightful claimant. 

It is easy to charge willful and wanton neg- 
ligence upon a company and its officers. But 
there are some catastrophes which no care « 


us 


an 


} avert; and even when there are the wisest regu- 
| lations, some forgetfulness of them or violation 


of them by subordinates will produce the saddest 
results. It may be justly urged that, although 
the Hudson River Railroad is peculiarly danger 


| ous, it has been remarkably free from accidents 


—a security which is, of course, due to sagacit) 
and vigilance. But it is the duty of that com 
pany, as of every other, to be taught by such a 
tragedy as that at New Hamburg. A similar 


} event should never occur again. Yet it is essen 


tially what happened at Norwalk. ‘The train was 
not warned of danger in time. There should be 
upon every road the most constant inspection by 
a numerous guard of faithful and intelligent men, 


| and a simple system of signals so arranged that 
|a train, by day or by night, could always know 
| of danger in time to stop. If that is impractica 


ble because of sudden curves upon some roads 
then sudden curves must be prohibited. ‘The 
people of New York, represented in the Senat 


and Assembly, must refuse to allow any bod) 





| or any corporation to establish an extreme and 





unavoidable peril to travelers. If the company 


to be said. ‘Those who, by themselves or by thei: 
representatives, sell themselves to masters, : 
of course, at the merey of those masters. 
‘This incessant supervision of the track, and im 
mediate and sufficient signaling, are the first 
conditions of secure travel. ‘There must be also 
the most stringent special examination of all 
bridges and trestles, and a perpetual guard at 
every draw. Nor can there be much doubt that 
there should be wider road-beds for double-track 





}roads. All these precautions would undoubtedly 
| increase the expense of building and working rail- 


roads. But the insistance upon them would 


| show us whether the people are still independent 


of the great corporations, or whether they have 
been wholly subdued. It was remarkable in the 
case of the New Hamburg tragedy that, although 
it was all over by eleven o’clock at night, and oc- 
curred but three hours from New York, there was 
only a vague telegraphic rumor in some of the 
morning papers. Some of the company’sservants 
urge that they were so busy telegraphing about 
the other trains, and for help, that there was no 
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. to inform the press. But a calm and au- 
shentic statement of the character and probable 
extent of the catastrophe from the officers of the 
ompany would have been of the greatest service, 
nd would have taken very little time. To leave 

to vague rumor, and then to sensational re- 

rt, was to suffer it to be cruelly magnified. 
Certainly it will be sharheful for all of us if a 
gedv so terrible as that at New Hamburg 


sses Without some radical improvement in the 
ans of preventing accidents upon railroads. 
he companies themselves probably understand 
that nothing would so surely persuade the people 


of the country to take the management of rail 
ids into their own hands, through the govern- 
mt, as a general conviction of the insecurity 
f life upon them. Passengers endure much 
upon railroads, and the mere details of conven 
jence in travel can yet be greatly improved. That 
inconvenience will, of course, be tolerated by a 
public which without the feeblest murmur of dis- 
sent permits every omnibus and every car to be 
ibsurdly overloaded. But when it sees how lit- 
tle is actually done to prevent catastrophes which 
ire avoidable—and such, by a proper system of 
signals, that at New Hamburg would have been— 
the small proportion of lives lost to the number 
of passengers traveling will not satisfy the public 
mind, ‘The great point to insist upon is that rail- 
roads and their managers shall be the servants, 
and not the masters, of the people. 


TuHene is a great deal constantly and proudly 
said of the power of the press; but might not a 
short sermon be profitably preached upon edi- 
torial responsibility 2? The one is certainly meas- 
ured by the other. If the press is so great a 
power, how imperative is the duty of him who 
ontrols it to wield it wisely and truthfully! If 
t magic horn hung in the cupola of the City Hall, 
whose strains reverberated audibly over the 
Rocky Mountains to the Pacific shore, what 
hould we think of a man who raised it to his 

s, and blew a resounding lie, or slander, or 

uel jest through it? Imfa passenger in the cars, 
or aman at the club or by the hearth, is justly con- 
demned when he repeats a scandal or tells an ill 
tale of a neighbor, what is to be said of him who 
freights all the winds with falsehood—who sends 
it by telegraph and steam express into every 
lonely nook in the land, poisoning the happiness 
of a thousand homes and a generous faith in 

iman nature? How easily the editorial profes 
on is assumed, but with what difficulty is it 
faithfully followed ! : 

For a long time, for instance, the fate of the 
steamer Tennessee, carrying the San Domingo 
commission, was uncertain, She had been gone 
nearly a month, but nothing had yet been heard 
fromher. It was asubject of public, but also, and 
more acutely, of private interest. What, then, was 
the first duty of an editor in regard to it? It was 
to prevent its becoming ‘‘a sensation.” It was 
not to pander to that eager thirst for horror which 
exists in the public mind, and to remember those 
whose hearts had sailed with the Tennessee. 
3ut any one who read the papers at that mo- 
ment saw that the uncertainty and the appre- 
hension were used as texts to be ‘‘ written up,” 
and to be used’ in every way. Thus somebody 
reported that he, representing, as he implied, a 
sorrowful and fearful public, called upon the Sec- 
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retary of the Navy, as the official source of inform- 
ion of the probabilities 
ed that the Secretary, 
who was evidently very desirous of going to a din- 
ner-party to which hé was engaged, hardly staid 


ation, and asked his n 


in the case; and he s 


to give a civil answer. 

Lhe etfect and the intention of such a represent- 
ation were to present the Secretary of the Navy 
as an inhuman, unfeeling man. ‘The utmost prej- 
udice might have been excited against him; and 
had the sad doubt ended in a sorrowful certainty, 
the feeling toward a man who seemed so mindful 
of his dinner at such a time would have been very 
hard. Now here is an illustration of the want of 
constant consciousness of the immense power of 
the press, and equally of forgetfulness of responsi 
bility. The Secretary of the Navy is a gentleman 
not unmindful of the proprieties of his position. 
Properly questioned by those who have the right 
to question him, there is no doubt that his an- 
swer would be entirely courteous. Aecosted im- 
properly and impertinently—and even gentlemen 
of the press are capable of impertinence—the 
Secretary would probably decline conversation. 
How easy, then, for Peeping Tom to seize 
resounding horn in the cupola, and blow to the 
Pacific that a high officer of the government can 
not bestow a thought upon the agony of many 
of his fellow-citizens personally interested in the 
Tennessee, nor upon the possible fate of distin 
guished agents of the government, because he is 
so eager for his dinner! 

Moreover, if the gentleman of the press who 
makes such a statement is for some reason inim- 
ical to the Secretary—if he wishes, for his own 
purposes, to hold him up to public ridicule or con- 
tumely—what defense has the Secretary ? What 
defense would any man have in his situation? It 
is not something which can be denied, for it is a 
mere inference, although stated as the observa- 
tion of a fact. Whoever does not know the Sec- 
retary—and, of course, that must be the great 
multitude of his fellow-citizens—must, therefore, 
either receive a disagreeable impression about 
him, or he must discredit the correspondent. 
But if a correspondent may, without challenge, 
record his own views of persons and things at 
his pleasure, would not a just sense of editorial 
responsibility lead the chief controller of the pa- 
per to turn aside a blow which must necessarily 
be so injurious, and which he could not believe 
to be justified? During the impeachment trial 
of President Johnson the papers which were op- 
posed to him and those which were friendly con- 
stantly illustrated this total want of a high sense 
of editorial responsibility. Public men of the 
most spotless character and great ability were 
fiercely insulted and detamed, as if they had been 
villains taken in the act of crime. ‘That there 
should have been radical differences of opinion 
warmly expressed was but natural; but that hon- 
est opponents should have been maligned as the 
sorriest knaves in the world would have been im- 
possible if those who had the power of giants had 
been self-admonished not to use it like bullies. 

So now with the Zennessee, whose safe arrival 
was announced in due season. A true editorial 
feeling would have led to a simple effort to as- 
certain the probable facts by consulting these 
who were most familiar with the subject, instead 
of using even such information to inflame anx- 
iety. ‘There were profuse accounts published 
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every day, in the most dramatic form, aa re- 
ported conversations with builders, engineers, 
and persons in official positions, whose opinions 
might be valuable. But to the bread of informa- 
tion what an intolerable whsh of the sack of ir- 
relevant talk! Instead of giving us the nut, 
which was all that was wanted, the purveyors 


dragged in the whole tree—dirty roots, gnarled ! 


bark, withered leaves, and dead wood. No- 


where are prejudices stronger than in the pub- | 


lic departments; and in nine-tenths of what is 
furnished to us as information it is easy to see 


the fatal discoloration of personal feeling. ‘The | 


only valuable information which was given was 
contained in a brief note from an old commercial 
house having large dealings with San Domingo, 


ly bring the news of their own arrival out, and 
that there was no occasion whatever for anxiety, 
because there was no reason why tidings should 
come from the Tennessee for several days. Ifa 
shrewd editor had sent to such a source of in- 
formation immediately, how much poignant sor- 
row might have been spared! Meanwhile, if 


we had been doomed to hear of a catastrophe | 


which would have been one of the saddest in our 
history, how the pang would have been prolonged 
by the method in which it was treated, and which 
sprang from the lack of a just feeling of respons- 
ibility ! 

There is another illustration of the same want 
in the manner in which private persons are often 
mentioned by newspapers. There could be no 
sharper or more contemptuous criticism made 
upon any profession than that conveyed in the 
advice, ** Don’t quarrel with him; he is an ed- 
itor!” or, ‘* Take care! you are speaking before 
an editor.”’ It implies that the man who holds 
the magic horn will not hesitate to blow lies or 
sneers through it to overwhelm an adversary 


who can not blow back; or that the giant w ho | 


has the great power will use it like a bully. A 
gentleman at his friend’s house is accosted by a 
person who asks extraordinary questions about 
the other guests—their names, their dresses, and 
whatever may occur. He remarks the semi-in- 
solent air of the questioner, and he says, quiet- 
ly, ** You are very curious, Sir.” ‘‘I am the 
representative of a newspaper, Sir.” The gen- 
tleman hastens to the host and asks him if he 


knows that a gentleman of the press is in the | 


house. ‘‘ Certainly; he came and told me who 
he was, and I had to choose between treating 
him decently or having my family served up.” 

The gentleman of the press, in this instance, 
is like a Uhlan, a bummer. He must be ten- 
derly entreated, or he will smash the crockery, 
and put his sword through the pictures, and wipe 
his feet upon the satin damask sofa. Perhaps a 
more generally cultivated high sense of editorial 
responsibility would relieve this difficulty. 

In another way the same power is abused 
when a newspaper unfairly pursues a private 
person with ridicule. He can never hit back 
again. Evenif he can get ina word somewhere, 
the assault upon him will be renewed every morn- 
ing, apd repeated every evening. And hence the 
further advice, ‘‘ Don’t get into the papers,” not 
because of publicity, but of unfairness. A clever 
man will blow upon that magic horn such gro- 
tesque variations of a lie that it is impossible 
to help laughing. An ingenious hand in a 


jal. ‘There i 


| newspaper can pion any y hedy ridic alien Thin is 
well to disdain what the newspapers say, if you 
can; but even the bishop, walking down street 
with the profoundest dignity, is dignified no Jon 
ger—he is ineffably ludicrous—when the ryd 
boy has pinned a rag to the tip of his coat- din. 
Frowning when he discovers it, and caning th 
jeering malefactor. does not restore dignity D 
extinguish laughter. 

It is for the brethren themselves, for the gen- 
tlemen of the press, to consider how the sense of 
their professional responsibility can be rai 
and for the reader or hearer to reflect whether | 
will encourage the grotesque lying upon the m: Wg- 
ic horn. ‘There would be greater confidence, and 


sed, 


| therefore greater influence, if there were more re 
and which stated that their own vessels frequent- | 


spect. If there should come a time, of which 
there appear to be signs, when statements would 
be doubted because they appeared in newspapers, 
it would be a good opportunity to consider wheth- 
er a higher sense of editorial responsibility Was not 
indispensable to restore or to save the bey of 
the press. 


Mr. Jenkins has long been a familiar and 
amusing figure; but when he deserts the rosy 
paths of description of head-dresses and trains, 
or the august spectacle of high fashion, he makes 
a mistake. He is a farceur, not a historian. 
Yet there is now scarcely an eminent person in 
Europe or America who is not occasionally yis- 
ited by Mr. Jenkins, pencil in hand, and solic- 
ited to impart his views upon some subject with 


| which he is especially identified, or to state the 


result of his cogitations upon things in general. 
The report is duly printed, and usually with a 
flourish, and with a fine improvement upon the 
enormous power of the press and the towering 
enterprise of the particular paper for which Mr. 
Jenkins was commissioned to collect the senti- 
ments of the famous. The result is yery comic- 
s, first, a profound doubt whether it 
was the hero or his valet who was seen. ‘Then 
nobody believes that whoever was seen said what 
he is reported to have said precisely as reported. 
Then every body is conscious that if he did com- 
municate his views, it was with a purpose of his 
own, and that he would be a very unwise reader 
who should suppose that he really knew the sen- 
timents of the speaker. 

Interviewing, therefore, which is now thie 
technical term for this kind of proceeding, is of 
the least possible service, except in two ways: 
it gratifies the public curiosity about noted per- 
sons; and it pleases the desire of a paper to be 
considered enterprising. But to quote a gen- 
tleman or lady as holding certain opinions be- 
cause of a reported conversation printed in a 
newspaper would be ludicrous ; and to suppose 
that it is of any historical value is absurd. With 
all the power of the press—and the Easy Chair 
would be the last to question it—it is incontesta- 
bly true that every sensible man always awaits 
the corroboration of personal statements and ru- 
mors in the newspapers. ‘lhe purveyors of news 


| have not yet impressed the public with any feel- 
| ing of scrupulous care in sifting rumors. If the 


correspondent of the best journal telegraphs con- 
fidentially to the readers of the paper that the 
Secretary of State is well known to begin the day 
by quafting a Champagne cocktail and trolling a 
comic song, it may be considered a very ‘‘ spicy 
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item,” but it is not believed ; 
every more ] ylausible statement is a little less be- 
lieved, and the ** power of the press” is accord- 
ingly weakened. 

It is not possible, indeed, for an editor to verify 
every statement that ticks from the te a into 
his office just as he is going to press; but that is 
jot the question. It is always possible for him 
o exercise his common-sense, and to discriminate 
in what is offered for publication. What pro- 
ligious and palpable falsehoods have been pub- 
lished during the war in Europe! What accounts 


of interviews with men who apparently maund- | 


ered like silly school-girls! Ifa man of import- 
ance in the world wishes to say something, is he 
likely to permit it to dribble through the report 
of a wholly irresponsible person unknown to 
him? Mr. Jenkins may present his credentials 
as the embassador of the Eatanswill Gazette, 
instance, and the great Cham of Tartary may 


express his profound respect for that powerful | 


organ of opinion, and invite Mr. Jenkins to take 
some refreshment. 
Mr. Jenkins will make the most of the occasion. 
If the Cham dextrously avoids saying any 
thing, we may depend upon Mr. Jenkins to make 
him seem to say something. But it would be 
difficult to indicate any valuable information 
that has been derived from interviewing. 

The method of reporting an interview is famil- 
iar. Mr. Sumner, for instance, makes a speech 
upon the Alabama claims, in which he says very 
distinctly what he thinks. Public attention 
interested, and Mr. Jenkins instantly calls and 
finds Mr. Sumner—or his trunks—and proceeds 
to pump. Presently we read in a few columns 
that Mr. Sumner’s house is under the shadow of 
the Capitol; and it is minutely described, great 
attention being given to the pattern of the wall- 
paper. ‘Then the study is sketched for us; and 
then, the door opening, enter a short, stout, bald, 
bland gentleman, clad in full black, and Mr. Jen- 
kins touches in the color with surprising agility. 
When we reach the conversation, it is an echo of 
the speech. ‘The Senator is, of course, made to | 
say nothing that he has not said in the speech, | 
or which is not a logical deduction from the 
speech. 
is conscious that the public knows quite as much 
as he, and he therefore ventures no departure 
from the text. ‘There is a great flourish at the 
head of the column, but nothing has been added 
toour knowledge. If, however, Mr. Jenkins had 
told Mr. Sumner’s views of the Alabama ques- 
tion before he told them himseif—and they had 
turned out to be correct—then, indeed, the sub- 
sequent writings of Jenkins would have been pe- 
rused with lively interest and eager faith. 
that has not yet happened. 

There was a noble opportunity for Mr. Jenkins 
to do something of this kind at the surrender 
of Paris. He has repeated to the public several 
of his interviews with Count Bismarck, and has 
reported the confidences which his friend, the 
Count, imparted to him. But they all had 
marvelous resemblance to what was already 
known of the Count’s opinions. If, now, on the 
day after the surrender, Mr. Jenkins had hap- 
pened in upon his friend, as minister plenipoten- 
tiary of the Gazette, and had presently emerged 
and told us precisely what Germany intended to 
demand of France, and his story proved to be 


18 


and consequently | 


for | 


And we may be sure that | 


In this part of his picture Mr. Jenkins | ¢ 


But | 


true, Mr. Jenkins would have done something. 
Sut to write elaborately that he had been admit- 
ted to an audience of the great Prussian Premier, 
and found him in his military cap; and that, 
upon recognizing him, the arbiter of modern Eu- 
rope had said to him, with a grim smile, and in 
the guttural German tongue, ‘‘ Comrade!” and 
had then proceeded to say that he must have Al- 
sace and Lorraine, the French fleet and forts, 
Pondicherry and Cherbourg and Brest, and forty 
milliards of francs ;—that, Mr. Jenkins, was hard- 
ly worth while. 

Any clever writer could have sat down and 
have written an account in the Jenkins strain of 
an interview with Gambetta. He would have 
‘* written up” the Corsican lawyer—although the 
Corsican birth is now said to be doubtful. He 
would have declared that he fixed me, Jenkins, 
with his glistening eye, in whose unearthly gleam 
| I instantly recognized the deadly glare, the un- 
wholesome splendor, of opium. Our fluent friend 
| would have ‘‘done” a great deal of description 
of this kind, and then M. Gambetta would have 
exclaimed, with Gascon frenzy, yet with the 
depthless sadness of one to whom the woes of 
war were but too familiar: ‘*‘ War, Monsieur, 
war a l’outrance! ‘The indomitable heart of 
France utters in its despair but one passionate 
ery of revenge. It salutes the heaven-born re- 
public, one, invincible, and indivisible. We hold 
no parley with Paris, Monsieur. Paris has be- 
trayed France! But this long night will yet 
break in day, Monsieur Jenkins, and France will 
yet declare to astounded Europe,‘ Not a stone 
| of a fortress, not an inch of territory.’” This is 
| the way in which it is very easy to write inter- 
views, and, carefully analyzed, they will generally 
| suggest the presence of imagination rather than 

of personal observation. 

When Mr. Jenkins writes from the dazzling 
halls of fashion we can all read with faith, be- 
cause we know that he has propitiated some 

| abigail, who has furnished the details. The 
| story isat least fresh. For who knew, until Mr. 
Jenkins told us, that Mrs. Tuppenny wore a lapis 
lazuli skirt over a green and yellow drugget ? 
or who could otherwise have known that Miss 
‘apitol, the celebrated belle from Washington, 





wore a red bandana train of great magnificence, 


trimmed with plush shoulder-knots ? These are 
| truths which we could not know until a Jenkins 
revealed them to us ; but we all know what Mr. 
Sumner thinks of the Alabama claims, and 
Count Bismarck of Alsace, and M. Gambetta 
of the republic ; and when Mr. Jenkins pretends to 
instruct us upon those points he wastes his labor. 
| Charles Lamb, in his charming essay upon 
newspapers thirty-five years ago, speaks of the 
forerunner of Mr. Jenkins. ‘*In those days,” 
says Elia, ‘‘ every morning paper, as an essential 
retainer to its establishment, kept an author, 
who was bound to furnish daily a quantum of 
Witty paragraphs. Sixpence a joke—and it was 
thought pretty high, too—was Dan Stuart’s set- 
tled remuneration in these cases [in the Morning 
Post). The chat ofthe day, scandal, but above 
all dress, furnished the material. The length of 
no paragraph was to exceed seven lines. Short- 
er they might be, but they must be poignant.” 
Mr. Jenkins is luckier than his forerunner. Le 
has fallen upon a golden age. He would scorn 
sixpences, and he is not obliged to be pointed. 





776 


Lamb quotes an excellent piece of padding 


before the days of interviewing. His quondam 
school-fellow, Bob Allen, ‘‘ was tapping his im- 
practicable brains” for the oracle, and when in- 
vention and wit both ran low Bob ventured upon 
this sprightly paragraph: ‘‘ Walking yesterday 
morning casually down Snow Hill, who should 
we meet but Mr. Deputy Humphreys. We re- 
joice to add that the worthy deputy appeared to 
enjoy a good state of health. We do not ever 
remember to have seen him look better.” Poor 
Bob was presently informed that his paragraphs 
had latterly been deficient in point, and he went 
elsewhere. Sut Lamb says that he could always 
easily trace him, first in one paper, then in another. 
His unfailing resource ina time of great drought 
of material was this: ‘* It is not generally known 
that the three blue balls at the pawnbrokers’ 
shops are the ancient arms of Lombardy. The 


Lombards were the first money-brokers in Eu- | 


rope.” Now these are, in many ways, superior 
efforts to those of Mr. Jenkins. Who had not 
rather hear of the health of Mr. Deputy Hum- 
phreys than to be told that Mrs. Vat and Miss 
Adelgisa Vat have returned to town for the sea 
son ?—a fact which Mr. Jenkins incessantly pub- 
lishes. And what well-regulated mind would 
not prefer to know that his uncle’s sign is the 
ancient arms of Lombardy than to learn that 


| ‘*interviewings” for hard facts, you and you 
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Captain Mose, of Fire Company Eleven, gave 
**a Champagne supper,” on ‘Tuesday evening. 
a circle of choice spirits ? i ve 
But every talent to its own career, Every 
body can not have the airy touch and hapy y 
humor of Bob Allen. And we ask of Mr, Jen. 
kins, not that he shall attempt to rival him, byt 
only that he will stick to Captain Mose and his 
‘*Champagne suppers,” to Mrs. Vat and her re 
turn for the season, and abandon “ interview 
ing.”’ The Court, he must remember, must be 
supposed to know some law. The public may 
ve, as Elia quaintly suggests, ‘‘the craving 
dragon, like him in Bel’s temple,” which * must 
be fed ;” but it is a dragon that discriminates in 
his food. ‘There is no greater mistake, as many 
a man has found, than treating the public as if 
it were the ass which it is so often lightly called. 
Oh, Mr. Jenkins! do not make that fatal mis- 
take! The dragon knows something, and if you 
bring him your lollipop for raw beef, your sloy 


PY 
masters will surely pay the penalty. Mr. Froude, 


in a recent essay in Fraser, says that in England 
there is no real progress—there is only change ; 


jand Mr. Jenkins, with his profuse platitudes of 
| the most ponderous kind, suggests the inquiry 


whether the press has actually grown in the later 


| days, or merely swelled ! 
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LICE CARY, whose decease, on the 12th of 
February last, saddened many a household, 

was one of the most widely known and best be- 
loved of American female poets. 
were imbued with a humanity so broad, a sym- 
pathy so large, a spirit so tender, that her read- 
ers were irresistibly attracted to her, and made to 
feel as if she were their personal friend ; so that 
now there is hardly one of them who does not 
feel a keen sense of bereavement when he re- 
members that her earthly career is forever closed. 


. ‘ . ~ | 
Her father, Robert Cary, who died a few years 


ago at a ripe old age, was born in Lyme, New 
Hampshire, whence, at fourteen years of age, he 
went with his father—a Revolutionary soldier— 
to Hamilton County, Ohio, and settled upon a 
farm only a little way from Cincinnati, upon 
which his nine children—seven daughters and 
two sons—were afterward born. Alice began to 
write at an early age; and ere long many of her 
poems and prose sketches found their way into 
newspapers, where they attracted unusual atten- 
tion, indicating as they did a high order of tal- 
ent. When the National Era was established 
in Washington, in 1846, she and her sister 
Pheebe became regular contributors to its col- 
umns; and four years later a volume of ‘‘ Poems, 
by Alice and Phoebe Cary,” was published in 
Philadelphia. Simultaneously with the appear- 
ance of this volume the sisters came to New 
York, and here they lived together for twenty 
years in relations so intimate and tender that to 
their friends they seemed ‘‘ one and inseparable.” 
The death of Alice leaves Pheebe the sole sur- 
vivor of seven sisters. ‘The two brothers are 
both living. 

During the last twenty years of her life Alice 


Her writings | 


Cary’s career as a writer was marked by a con- 
stantly increasing measure of success. Three 
volumes of poems, five or six of prose, including 
three novels, and numerous contributions to 
magazines and newspapers, attest her diligence 
in her calling. During all this time she was an 
invalid, but she worked with a constancy and a 
courage that were at once the wonder and ad- 
miration of her friends. Even in her last illness, 
in spite of severe suffering, she failed not regu- 
larly to fulfill her literary engagements. Begin 

ning in comparative poverty, she found means at 
length to establish herself in.a home which, du 

ing the later years of her life, was the centre of 
a hospitality so charming that it will live forever 
in the memory of those who were favored to en- 
joy it. Her Sunday evening reunions attracted, 
from time to time, many of the most distin 

guished men and women of the country, who 
found themselves forgetting in her presence all 
their sectarian and party differences, and remem- 
bering only their common humanity. In person 
she was tall and handsome, and her dark eyes 
beamed always with a friendly light. Her man- 
ners combined dignity with a fine womanly grace 
and thoughtful courtesy that won at once the ad- 
miration and confidence of all who came into 
her presence. Her own life having been a strug- 
gle with adverse circumstances, she had a gen- 
erous sympathy with those less fortunate than 
herself, and especially with those of her own sex 
who were ambitious of literary distinction. How 
much of what she has written will live in the 
generations to come we will not venture to pre- 
dict; but some of her poems can never die, for 
they have in them the very inspiration of heaven. 
She wrote on themes that moved the hearts of the 
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common senple, and he or eHifee nce over ther am was 
alike powet rful and beneficent. ‘The crowd that 


gathered at her funeral in the face of a wintry 
storm, filling a large church, showed how strong 
was the hold she had not only upon her intimate 
friends, but upon multitudes ‘who knew her only 
through the productions of her pen. 


PLUTARCH’S MORALS, 


Ralph Waldo Emerson lamented 
that Plu tare s Mo wrals was so inaccessible to the 
English re nae 4, Little, Brown, and Co., in their 
handsome edition of this work, edited by Pro- 
fessor GOODWIN, of Harvard University, have sup- 
plied the want of which Mr, Emerson complain- 
ed. yuld perhaps be explained that the term 
*‘ Morals” is used traditionally to designate all of 
Plutarch’s works except the ‘‘ Lives ;” and em- 
lege not only essays on ethical subjects, but 
others also on such themes as ‘* The Laws or 
Customs of the Lacedemonians,” ** Music”—i. 
music—** The Preservation of Health,” 
Stoics,” **The Greek Oracles,” and the 
His value to the scholar lies in the variety 
of the themes of which he treats, and in the cath- 
olicity both of his sympathy and his learning. 
“ Plutarch,” Mr. Emerson, ‘‘ occupies a 
unique place in literature as an ency« lopedia of 
Greek and Roman antiquity. Whatever is emi- 
nent in fact or in fiction, in opinion, in character, 
in institutions, in science—natural, moral, or 
metaphysical—or in memorable sayings, drew his 
attention and came to his pen with more or less 
ness of record. He is among prose writers 
what Chaucer is among English poets, a reper- 
tory fi 1 ar who want the story without search- 
ing for it at first hand—a compe ond of all accept- 
ed tri nditi ions.” There is probably no better, 
there is certainly no more fascinating way of be- 
coming acquainted with the spirit of the Greek 
civilization than by reading ‘‘ Plutarch’s Morals.” 
Sut this is not the only, it is hardly the chief 
value of the book. Plutarch, as a writer, belongs 
toall ages. In the first volume, to go no farther, 
there is an essay on the “* Training of Children,” 
which might be reproduced in any one of our re- 
ligious papers with advantage, and might be read 
hy most parents without the faintest suspicion 
that it was the product of a heathen pen. His 
essay on ‘* Superstition,” in the same volume, is 
more Christian than a great deal of so-called 
Christian writing, and sets forth the love in con- 
trast with the fear of God with a clearness and 
a power which could only be excelled by one to 
whom the cross of Christ had revealed that God 
- love. The volume is an invaluable addition 
10t only to the library of the scholar, but to the 
table of the common reader, and will prove es- 
pecially serviceable as a fountain of thought to 
those who are themselves instructors. Of the 
merits of the translation, which is certainly clear, 
we do not think it necessary to speak; Mr. Em- 
erson’s indorsement is a sufficient guarantee of 
its accuracy. 
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POETRY. 

A FEw months ago there went the rounds of 
the papers a poem which might have been, but 
was not, entitled, ‘‘ That Heathen Chinee.” 


permost in the public mind. Some of its phrases 
passed into the newspaper literature of the day, 


It 
appeared just when the Chinese question was up- | 
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where they still reappear with wearisome repe- 

titiousness, Bret Harre was already favorably 
known as the author of some very readable pa- 
pers in the Overland Monthly, whose rising repu- 
tation was largely due tohis pen. ‘*’That Heathen 
Chinee” made his literary fortune. It crowned 
him, for the time, the poet-laureate of America. 
California could no longer hold him. Its news- 
papers reluctantly submitted to fate, consoling 
themselves with the reflection that so brilliant a 
luminary could not be expected to forego the 
privilege of joining the literary aristocracy of the 
polite circles‘of the East. His journey thither 
was an ovation. The religious journals vied with 
the dailies and secular weeklies in giving circu- 
lation to his verses. Imitators sprang up to re- 
peat the slang of ** Truthful James” with a nan- 
seating realism, unredeemed by the genuine hu- 
mor and sentiment which had saved it, in his 
from vulgarity. And now, obedient to the 
public call, his thirty-six fugitive poems are 
aoe into a volume, and ere gees as Poems 
by Bret Harte (James R. Osgood and Co.). To 
Bret Harte’s poems we interpose no serious ob- 
jection; but to Bret Harte literature we do. 
He has written some poems, apart from those 
‘in dialect,” which deserve to survive the un- 
merited oblivion which overtakes, every year, the 
productions of the anonymous poets of the peri- 
odical press. ‘There is unmistakable genius in 
his portraiture of character. We have laughed 
with the rest of the world over ‘‘ that Heathen 
Chinee,” and the ‘* Society upon the Stanislaus.” 
We enjoy such an uproarious farce on occasion ; 
but we protest against the admiration which iden- 
tifies it with the Shakspearean drama. ‘“ Truthful 
James” is a great improvement on ** Hans Breit- 
mann.” Butneither one belongs to the higher or- 
der of poets. In literature such writings fill the 
place which in art is filled by the paintings of 
drunken carousals, for which a certain German 
school has obtained an unenviable reputation. 
The better the painting, the worse the picture. 
It is certainly true that Bret Harte ‘* has repro- 
duced familiar forms of life in phases which we 
have all seen, but which no one has ever before 
painted ;” but he, to some extent, and still more 
his imitators, have done it by the introduction of 
profanity and slang. It is not the crowd that 
claps the loudest whose applause is most worth 
the having; and we trust that in coming East he 
will devote his abilities, which no one questions, 
to a literature worthy his endowments. 

The fourth and concluding part of The Earthly 
Paradise, by W1LL1AM Morais, is now published 
(Roberts B rothers). One who should sit down to 
read the ‘** Earthly Paradise” through would be 
like one who should attempt to accomplish the 
whole of a week’s slumber in one long sleep. 
But he who, weary of the wear and worry of life, 
wants absolute rest, will find it in the poetry of 
William Morris. And yet we can hardly hope for 
the ** Earthly Paradise” any wide-spread popular- 
ity in America. ‘There are no stanzas in it to be 
quoted ; few, if any, stirring incidents to awaken 
in souls already wearied a new sensation. ‘* Mr. 
Morris’s work,” says the S ‘is for sea- 
sons of rest, for such moods as, if they chance 
to find us on the water on a summer evening, 
bid us quit the oar and float a while.” Alas! in 
America there are no seasons of rest; we must 
be always at the oar till it breaks—or we do. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Prorrssor GEorGE Rawson's Manual of 
Ancient History (Harper and Brothers) gives in 
six hundred and thirty pages the result of his- 
torical researches from the earliest authentic rec- 
ords to the fall of the Roman empire, and places 
within the reach of the great body of scholars a 
treasure whose value can hardly be estimated. 
To give to the world all that is most worth know- 


dwea, Assyria, Media, Babylonia, Lydia, Pheenicia, 
Syrie, Judxa, Egypt, Carthage, Persia, Greece, 
Macedonia, Parthia, and Rome, in a book con- 
taining no more matter than two numbers of 
Harper's Monthly Magazine, is something in it- 
self for which, first of‘all, the author deserves 
the gratitude of every student of history. But 
when such a man as Professor Rawlinson, whose 
name has become almost a synonym for geograph- 
ical and ethnographical research, brings to such 
a work all his loving care and diligence, it is not 
strange that the result should be the completest 
manual of ancient history yet published. In this 
book we have the fruit of that remarkable ex- 
perience that has already given us those most 
important contributions to our knowledge of the 
past history of the world, the completest transla- 
tion of Herodotus, and the ‘** Five Great Mon- 
archies of the Ancient Eastern World.” There 
is scarcely an ancient or modern writer on the 
subject with whom Professor Rawlinson does not 
seem familiar; and he has amply availed himself 
of what light recent Oriental discoveries throw 
upon the past. He has ranged his authorities, 
given the result of modern investigations, and 
brought the ‘*‘ Manual” down to the present date 
in a minute, accurate, and concise manner, which 
renders the volume a very valuable work of ref- 
erence, while its pure English style, graphic as 
well as concise, renders it equally interesting to 
the student as a volume for his reading. 

The Universal Pronouncing Dictionary of Bi- 
ography and Mythology, by Dr. J. Tuomas (J. 
B. Lippincott and Co.), is at length finished. 
It is what its name indicates—a dictionary. The 
articles are very short, usually but a single para- 
graph, rarely overrunning a column. ‘The edi- 
tor’s object seems to have been not to give us 
biographies of men, but rather to tell us in the 
fewest possible words who and what they are. 
He thus comprises many, if not much, in a little 
space. He aims to cover all history, and to in- 
clude mythology, the Norse, Hindoo, and classic. 
We have looked in vain to discover any serious 
omission. With the briefest possible sketch he 
combines not only the correct English spelling 
of the name, but also, by a system of cross-ref- 


erences, other spellings for which there is a re- | 


spectable authority. The proper pronunciation 
of every name is given, and no one is more com- 
petent to give it than Dr. Thomas. And with 
each article of importance, short as it is, there is 


given such a list of bibliographial references that | 


the student who desires to prosecute the study 
further can not miss of the means to do so. 
brevity of treatment, combined with a field so 
extensive, occasions sometimes an error, and now 
and then an omission or partiality. ‘The best 
scholarship identifies Ahasuerus with Xerxes, not, 
as Dr. Thomas tells us, with Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus ; and it is hardly fair to Mary Queen of 
Scots to assume that the casket letters were genu- 


Such | 


| ine, or to Elizabeth that she executed her rival 
without evidence, since both assertions cavalier]y 
dispose of questions which history has never def. 
initely determined. But these slips are rare: 
and generally even minor topics, like Valdo, or 
disputed ones, like Constantine the Great, are 
treated of with evident painstaking in study, and 
conscientiousness in statement. On the w hole, 


| a year’s acquaintance with this dictionary, as in 
ing of what the wise men know concerning Chal- ' 


successive numbers it has been laid on our table 
has confirmed our good opinion of a work which 
we do not hesitate to pronounce alike unique in 
design and nearly faultless in execution. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY, 


THE most important contribution to the relig- 
ious literature of the month is doubtless the Je- 
covery of Jerusalem (D. Appleton and Co.) 
Many of our readers are perhaps aware of the 
existence in England of a society known by the 
somewhat singular title of the ‘‘ Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund,” under whose auspices Captain 
Warren has been prosecuting a series of excaya- 
tions in and about Jerusalem for over three vears 
past. Fragmentary reports of these explora- 
tions have reached us from time to time in par- 
agraphs clipped from English exchanges, just 
enough to give the Christian public a certain ap- 
petite for fuller information. ‘The present vol- 
ume undertakes to satisfy that want; and yet, 
though it is a valuable, it is not a satisfying 
work. It comprises extracts from the official 
reports and private letters of Captain Warren, 
written to the directors, whom he had a right to 
presume were already acquainted with the re- 
sults of previous investigations. Although nom- 
inally edited by the treasurer of the fund, they 
retain their original character, and require, be- 
fore they can be properly understood, a degree 
of knowledge concerning the Holy City which 
few readers possess. What the public at large 
really wanted, and still wants, is an original vol- 
ume composed of the materials here gathered, 
and of those previously obtained by Captain 
Warren’s predecessors, the whole wrought by a 
skillful editor into a homogeneous narrative. 
Nevertheless, though certainly too crude in ar- 
rangement to meet a popular want, as an accu- 
rate and trust-worthy record of important ex- 
plorations, the book is valuable to students ; and 
to those who wish to know what is the latest and 
best information concerning the Holy City it is 
absolutely indispensable. ‘The story of the re- 
covery of Jerusalem occupies a little less than 
three-quarters of the volume, the other pages 
being occupied by papers on the Sea of Galilee, 
the Moabite stone, the Sinai peninsula, and oth- 
er cognate themes. The illustrations aid ma- 
terially in giving the reader a conception of dis- 
coveries which, owing to Moslem prejudice, had 
for the most part to be made by means of galler- 
ies from thirty to seventy feet underground. 

If one would seek to know what that vague 
and incomprehensible system is which is called 
‘** materialism,” which few men avow, but many 
charge upon their opponents, we commend to 
his attention Sir Henry Maupsiey’s Body and 
Mind (D. Appleton and Co.). He does not, at 
all events, disavow materialism, nor seek to 
conceal the consequences of his doctrines. It is 
true that he is not quite willing to be called an 
| atheist, but he thinks that there is an equal im- 
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pertinence in ‘either affirming or denying the 
existence of a God. He does not profess ex- 
actly to be a materialist, but he wonders at the 
‘unnecessary horror” which hangs over the 
word, and piously asks, ‘*Is the Creator’s arm 
shortened, so that he can not endow matter with 
sensation and idealism ?”’ conveniently forgetting 
of how great an assumption he is guilty in as- 
suming that there is any Creator. He does not 
positively deny that mind has an existence, but 
he explains that ‘‘emotion is the special sensi- 
bility of the vesicular neurine to ideas;” that 
‘¢memory is the organic registration of the ef- 
fects of impressions” —a physical alteration in the 
interior structure, like the marks of small-pox, 
or the scar of a cut on the outer tissue (the illus- 
trations are his own); and that the will has no 
existence, will or volition being only a certain 
property of the nervous tissue to react upon na- 
ture, in consequence of actions produced upon it 
from without. If the principle of simidia simili- 
bus curantur applies in morals, we know of no 
book we should sooner choose to cure scientific 
skepticism than Dr. Maudsley’s tract. The man 
who could accept it and all it leads to would 
certainly be beyond the reach of all argument. 
If Ropert Mimpriss’s Gospel Treasury ( Dodd 
and Mead) had come to us without the indorse- 
ment of fifteen vears of use we should have 
thought it too involved and intricate for popular 
use. The quarto edition contains certainly an 
immense amount of information condensed with- 
in a very small compass ; and it has this decided 
advantage over some of the popular commenta- 
ries, that it does not do the student’s thinking for 
him. If he uses ‘* Mimpriss” he must think for 
himself. We suppose, for really thoughtful Sab- 
bath-school classes, the Mimpriss graduated se- 
ries to be the very best, and, for their teachers, 
the ‘‘Gospel Treasury” to be a really valuable 
treasury of biblical knowledge in the study of the 
four Gospels. —The same house sends us a new 
and unabbreviated edition of Cruden’s Concord- 
ance. We are glad to hear that rivalry is likely 
to put this book within the reach of most Bible 
students ; for the abridged editions hitherto offer- 
ed to them are a delusion, which we shall be glad 
to see remorselessly crowded out of the market. 
—Dr. James Hamitron is, in our judgment, 
the best popular writer on religious subjects of 
the age. We are not unmindful of the names 
of Beecher, Spurgeon, and Robertson; but they 
are orators rather than writers, and their pens 
lack the magnetism of their personal presence. 
The only one who compares with him is Dr. 
Guthrie—a more imaginative and impassioned, 
but less thoughtful and cultured writer. Moses, 
the Man of God (Robert Carter and Brothers), is 
published from the manuscript lectures left by 
Dr. Hamilton at his death, and has all the ex- 
cellences which characterize his other similar 
writings—a rare combination of culture, thought- 
fulness, and spiritual power. They are popular 
in form, yet faultless in polish ; religious in spirit, 
yet wholiy free from cant in expression.—The 
Memories of Patmos, by J. R. Macvurr, D.D. 
(Robert Carter and Brothers), is not to our 
thought altogether a satisfying work. It is nei- 
ther a commentary nor a book of sermons, but a 
combination of the two, such as rarely attains 
the highest success. For exegesis it is too popu- 
lar, for popular reading too exegetical. Yet it 
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will probably help to open the Book of Revela- 
tion to a good many readers who would not have 
the patience to study a more critical interpreta- 
tion. The style is graceful, the spirit tender and 
reverential. —A. D. F. Randolph sends us Cul- 
ture and the Gospel, by Rev. S. M‘Cati. Its 
object is to show ‘‘ the sufficiency of the Gospel 
to meet the wants of an enlightened age.” <A 
casual reading discloses in the book no other 
fault than the somewhat serious one that it pos- 
sesses no such rare literary merit or peculiar moral 
power as to compel the skeptical portion of ‘‘ an 
enlightened age” to even give its arguments a 
hearing. —We were somewhat disappointed by 
Dr. Howarp Crossy’s Jesus: His Life and 
Work (University Publishing Co.). From his 
well-known Greek scholarship, and his peculiar 
and almost idiosyncratic mental independence, 
we had anticipated a fresh contribution to the 
scholarship of this subject. We have in a rather 
bulky volume, with very mediocre illustrations, 
and in a type apparently chosen to make a little 
matter go a great way, an exceedingly carefully 
prepared and well-written harmony of the four 
Gospels, written by one who read them in the 
original Greek, and in the light of considerable 
topographical but not much archeological study. 
Dr. Crosby, in fact, defines his book himself. ** I 
have,” he says, *‘ prepared a paraphrase and har- 
mony of the four Evangelists.” He has done 
this work exceedingly well, but we had hoped 
for a work very different, and far more important. 


FICTION. 


The Cryptogram, by James Dr Mitte (Har- 
per and Brothers), is a capitally wrought story, 
sensational, it is true, and somewhat strained in 
plot, but not overstrained probably for the aver- 
age novel-reader. It is, we are inclined to think, 
the best product of his prolific pen, having some- 
thing of the humor of ‘‘ The Dodge Club,” with 
something of the dramatic power of ‘‘ Cord and 
Creese.” It can hardly be termed a great novel, 
but it is sure to be a popular one. 

Sir Harry Hotspur of Humblethwaite (Har- 
per and Brothers) is the saddest story, and at the 
same time thesimplest, that ANTHONY TROLLOPE 
has ever written; and it is from the very sim- 
plicity of the narrative that the pathos of the 
story becomes so effective. A less ingenious or 
less complicate plot is not conceivable. Sir 
Harry’s only son dies. Who shall take his place 
as heir to Humblethwaite and Scarrowby? Nat- 
urally it would be the Baronet’s cousin, George 
Hotspur. ‘Thus the estates and title would de- 
scend together. But with these must also go 
the hand of Emily Hotspur, the Baronet’s only 
daughter; and rumor reports George to be an 
unworthy suitor for that hand, and investigation 
only confirms rumor. Before, however, such 
a union is proved to be absolutely impossible— 
before this ‘* black sheep” George is shown to the 
Baronet in all his blackness—he and Emily have 
met, and she has given him her heart. This 
girl’s generous love, irrevocable when once given ; 
her suitor’s utter selfishness and unmahliness; 
and her father’s loving protection, gently but 
firmly exercised—these are the elements out of 
which the story is evolved; and in connection 
with each of these elements a profound lesson is 
taught. George Hotspur’s life shows how irre- 
claimable is the man who from long habit has 
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come to deliberately prefer the lower to the higher | of her 
good, and to resort to evasion when even worldly 
wisdom would dictate frankness. Emily proves 
the existence of an almost ideal love. George is 
not more fatally wedded to his vices than she is 

to her love for him in spite of them; and even | us into living sympathy with its worshiping thror 
when he has bartered her for an annuity of five | and impels us to kneel in their midst, feeling th 
hundred a year from Sir Harry, and money suf- | heart-throbs. 

ticent to pay his debts, and she is thus convinced 
that he never loved her, she does not get over it. 


book lies in the fact that she shows y. 
people more than places, and makes us realize 
our kinship to those whose claim to our fraternal] 
regard we are apt to forget or ignore. She js 
not content to show us the cathedral: she} rings 


| Of all M. Tarne’s works, so far as we hay 
| read them, we like his Rome and Naples | Ley 
‘I don't know how a girl is to get over it when | poldt and Holt) the best. 1 
has said that she has loved any one. If | bound in the 
they are married, then she does not want to get | and Venice,” 
over it; but if they are not—if he deserts her, or | M. 
is unworthy, or both—what can she do then but | and lacks that religious spirit which is re: ally the 
just go on thinking of it till she dies?” And Sir | first condition of the truest criticism on the re- 
Harry’s conduct—in marked contrast with that | ligious art of Europe. Sut his keenness of in- 
of society as represented by Lady Allingham, | sight pierces through the shows and shams of 
who encourages the gambler and card-sharper in | ecclesiastical Rome; and we hardly know which 
his weak and selfish career by her recognition | most to admire, his graphic picture of Roman 
and assistance, and by Lady Hotspur, who would | art, or his ready appreciation of that common 
have weakly consented to her daughter's degra- | life of Rome which stands in such pre-eminent 
dation—teaches the much-needed lesson that | contrast with it. 
rank is no gloss for vice, and that even a daugh- 
ter’s death is preferable to her disgrace. ‘* She 
was as pure as snow, clear as a star, lovely as 
the opening rose-bud. As she was, let her go to 
her grave, if need be so Other fathers since 





It comes to us her 
same volume with his ‘ Florence 
of which we have spoken before, 


Taine has not a deeply sympathetic heart, 





It is refreshing, moreover, to 
turn aside from the glowing ecstasies of tourist 
overfed on guide-books, and credulously accept- 
ing all the well-acted enthusiasm of their pro- 
fessional guides, to such a declaration as ** Rome 
deve I regard as only a grand old curiosity-shop,” and 
Jephthah and Agamemnon have recognized it as | such an epitomized description of St. Peter's as 
true that Heaven has demanded from them their | ‘‘ grand and theatrical,” 
daughters.” 

The Story Lizzie Told (A. D. F. Randolph value as the first!”—The same advanced philo- 
and Co.) is a charming little story in two chap- | sophic method of treatment which characterized 
ters, by Mrs. Prentiss. It is not always nat- | Professor G. F. Comrort’s ‘* German Course” 
ural—such piety and such ignorance are not/is manifest in a marked degree in his German 
cften commingled ; and we fail to see the neces- | teader (Harper and Brothers). ‘The selections 
sity of giving to an original story so English a| are carefully made, not only from the classical 
tone. But these defects are insignificant in com- | German literature of the earlier part of this cen- 
parison with the fascination of the tale itself, and | tury, but also from the best German of the pres- 
the healthful moral which is wrought into it. All| ent day; and are admirably calculated to impart 
of Mrs. Prentiss’s stories are parables, without | to the student the spirit of the language by their 
the unnecessary appendage of dull, didactic | large illustration of German history, biogr: aphy, 
teaching. ‘This one is capital reading for Sun- | geography, mythology, and social life. —We have 
day afternoon; worth reading aloud, as we read | already had oces asion to commend in the highest 
it, to the whole family circle—children and grown | terms Mr. Lucas’s series of ‘* Ancient Classics 
folks. for General Readers.”” We know of nothing that 
will give the English reader so clear and suc- 
cinct an account of a — writers of the past 
Tue same expedition which gave to the Amer- | —Homer, Herodotus, Cesar, Virgil. ‘The last 
ican public Professor Orton’s ‘‘ Andes and the | volume, forace (J. B. soa and Co.), only 
Amazon” has now produced, we judge from the | confirms the good opinion which previous yol- 
pens of two students of Williams College, Life | umes have given us of this series.— Why and 
and Nature under the Tropics (D. Appleton and | H/ow (Lee and Shepard) is written by a news- 
Co.). ‘The story, which is one of adventurous | paper correspondent, Russert H. Conwe tz, in 
travel in a land little known, most of it in a part | answer to the question, Why do the Chinese emi- 
of the country not traversed by Professor Orton’s | grate, and how do they get here? Mr. Conwell 
portion of the party, is simply and, in places, | understands the ‘‘art of putting things,” 
graphically told. It is hard to tell what will be | paper correspondents are apt to do; and he un- 
interesting to boys and girls of to-day, fed on the | derstands his subject, as newspaper correspond- 
highly spiced nutriment of cheap-newspaper nov- | ents do not always. His book really contains 
els; but ‘‘ Life and Nature under the Tropics” | more of valuable information on the Chinese ques- 
ought to be entertaining reading to any intelli- | tion than many more pretentious volumes.— Na- 
gent youth, and instructive as well as entertain- | ture’s Aristocracy (Lee and Shepard), by Miss 
ing. JENNIE COLLINS, is a volume of anecdotal papers 

‘To many of our readers it will be enough to | on the noble traits developed, but unrecognized, 
say of Fair France (Harper and Brothers) that | among the poorer classes. When the author- 
it is by their old friend Miss Mutockx. She ess confines herself to telling stories of real life 
makes us see with her own bright eyes, and feel | she is simple and felicitous, and does service by 
with her own unbounded love and charity. Her | acquainting us, through her sympathies, with 
descriptions of places are graphic and beautiful; | phases of life too little known, at least too lit- 
yet in her descriptions she traverses, of course, | tle appreciated. But when she attempts to dis- 
somewhat familiar ground. The peculiar merit | cuss such a theme as that of labor strikes, her 





a revival of ‘* ancient pa- 
ganism,” but a ‘* second growth without the same 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


as news- 
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ambition is too great for her capabilities.— 
Ricoarp Grant Wuite’s Words and their 
Uses (Sheldon and Co.), and Professor Por- 
rER’s Books and Reading (C. Scribner and Co.), 
have both appeared in the form of magazine ar- 
ticles; and the former has elicited much critical 
discussion. Mr. White is suggestive, though often 
inaccurate, and still more frequently unphilosoph- 
al. Professor Porter gives very good advice for 
aman who has nothing to do bnt to read ten hours 
a day, but lacks an appreciation of the practical 
ts of busy men.—Aspendale, by HARRIET 
W. Preston (Roberts Brothers), is in form a 
fiction, but in fact a volume of essays. It is 
written by one who is evidently an admirer of 
Arthur Helps, and has imbibed his spirit, but 
has ugh inherent originality to preserve her 
rom being a mere imitator. It is a book not 

illiant, but of quiet thoughts; dull reading to 

1e devourer of fiction, but full of fascination to 
readers of a meditative mood. 

We have three books on the temperance sub- 
ject, which seems to be, happily for the country, 
reawakening attention, and which is demanding 
and receiving a calmer and more philosophical 
discussion than has hitherto been accorded to it. 
Dr. AINSI IE, in The Uses of Wines in Health and 
Disease (J. 8. Redfield), assumes that * alcohol, 


oO 


| as such, has its legitimate place in the sustenta- 
tion both of the healthy and the diseased organ- 
ism.” Notwithstanding this statement, which, 
in the present state of science, is certainly quite 
too broad, we cordially commend his book as a 
temperance tract to the gouty old gentleman 
who imagines that there is no possible harm in 
a glass of good old port, and the voung lady who, 
‘* being delicate,” takes three or four glasses of 
port-wine daily, quite unconscious of the faet that 
she is imbibing an equivalent of five large tum- 
blers of beer, or in three days half a bottle of 
brandy.— Perhaps to such unconscious topers 
Dr. Ainslie’s book will be practically more useful 
than Dr. Cranu’s Arts of Intoxication (Carlton 
and Lanahan), which is almost too ardent to be 
effective with temperate drinkers; or than Dr. 
Patton’s Laws of Fermentation (National Tem- 
perance Society), which, however, meets a want 
in the temperance literature in providing a clear 
and concise statement of a fact which no well- 
informed man ought ever to have denied, that 
in ancient times wines,were of both kinds—fer- 
mented and unfermented—and that both kinds 
are referred to in the Bible. However, well-in- 
formed persons have denied it; and hence it is 
conyenient to have in such a manual as this a 
clear and unanswerable showing of the facts. 


Cditur’s Drientific Rerord. 


PROGRESS OF NATURAL AND PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE IN 1870. 

N a summary of the progress of the natural 

and physical sciences in 1870 a writer in 


Nature states that the year has not been charac- | 


terized by any very striking discoveries, nor by 
any very novel applications of science to prac- 
tice; but that the work bas been more a corrob- 
oration, or testing of discoveries, and a confirm- 
ng or disproving of experiments previously an- 
nounced. It is in geology, he thinks, that the 


most important advance (hereafter to be referred | 
‘Taking up the different sciences | 
in order, he finds that in astronomy research has | 


to) was made, 


been more particularly confined to the sun, and 
that much is to be hoped from the careful discus- 


sion of the observations of the eclipse of Decem- | 


0 


ber 22, when they can all be properly brought to- 
gether and compared. ‘The labors of Mr. Lock- 
yer, Mr. Huggins, and Professor Zéllner are es- 
pecially mentioned, as also those of Professor 
Young in the United States. 


In organic chemistry the most noteworthy dis- 


covery is the process for manufaeturing indigo | 


artificially, following closely on the discovery of 
a method for the preparation of alizarine. 

In molecular physics Dr. Thomas Andrews 
has published an important paper on the con- 
tinuity of the liquid and gaseous state of matter. 

In biology Professor ‘Tyndall's investigations 
on atmospheric germs and the germ theory of 
disease have contributed to a clearer knowledge 
of infections and contagions. 
nection are mentioned the controversies between 
Professor Huxley on the one hand, and Dr. 


‘ Bastian and Dr. Child on the other, on the sub- 


ject of spontaneous generation. ‘The Darwinian 


In the same con- | 


| theory of natural selection has been attacked by 


| Mr. A. W. Bennett and Mr. Andrews Murray, 
| and defended by A. R. Wallace. 
In geology our author thinks that the most 


striking advance has been made, 
found in the results of the deep-sea observations 
}of 1869. The investigators of the expedi- 
| tion of the Porcupine found that on the same 
| level at the bottom of the sea two different de- 
posits are in the process of formation side by 
side, each characterized by different fauna, but 
determined by the fact of the great difference of 
the temperature of the two areas. ‘They have 
shown also that chalk is now being deposited all 
over the bed of the Atlantic, and that it is prob- 
able that this deposit has gone on steadily ever 
since the date of the cretaceous rocks. 

In botany the announcements of most note 
are those which show that plants do not absorb 
any appreciable amount of aqueous vapor through 
| their leaves, and that the evaporation of water is 

due to sunlight rather than heat, and proceeds 
| independently of the degree of saturation in the 
atmosphere. 

Meteorology finds no advance to be chronicled. 
It is characterized as a science without a head— 
| a chaotic mass of facts without any definite order 
of arrangement. 

The author, in conclusion, thinks that a main 
cause of the comparatively slight amount of pos- 
itive advance in the sciences referred to is to be 
found in the withdrawal of so large a number 
of workers in France and Germany in conse- 
quence of the war, and expresses the fear that 
science will have to deplore the untimely loss of 
| many of the scientific combatants. 
| All the points referred to in this summary 


this being 
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will be found detailed at greater or less length in | 
the successive Numbers of the Scientific Record | 
during the past year. 

ELECTRO-PLATING OF NICKEL 

We have already referred to an important im- 
provement in the electro-plating of metallic ob- 
jects with nickel as patented by Mr. Adams, of 
Boston, and now worked in several of our cit- 
ies with much success, the result being to give to 
a great variety of articles—such as knives, forks, 
surgical and dental instruments, stair-rods, and- 
irons, students’ lamps, plumbers’ materials, ete. — 
a coating resembling polished steel, anc quite as 
hard, and which is proof against ordinary oxidiz- 
ing or other influences, retaining a high polish 
for a long period of time. 

The special feature of Mr. Adams’s invention, 
and that upon which the patent mainly rests, 
consists in the exclusion of the smallest quantity 
of potash, soda, or other alkaline earth from the 
bath containing the nickelizing preparation, pure | 
double chloride of nickel and ammonium, or the 
perfectly pure sulphate of nickel and ammonia, 
and perfectly pure nickel being also required, as 
one of the electrodes, the nickel adhering regu- 
larly and strongly in consequence, and only need- 
ing polishing after the metal coated over is taken 
from the bath. 

It seems, however, that this precaution, as in- 
dicated by Mr. Adams, is not necessary, and that 
the general process may be prosecuted by any 
one without infringement of the patent, as, ac- 
cording to M. Becquerel, potassa in no way affects 
injuriously the deposition of nickel, since the 
double sulphate of nickel and potassa can be ap- 
plied as well as the double sulphate of nickel and 





ammonia; but if the positive electrode is not | 


am- 
acid 


made of nickel, it is necessary to add free 
monia in order to saturate the sulphuric 
which is set free. 


COMPOSITION OF THE BONES IN PARA- 
LYTICS. 

During a recent investigation of the composi- 
tion of the rib bones of general paralytics by Mr. 
Brown the conclusion was reached that the ra- 
tio of organic constituents to earthy matter is 
much greater, and the ratio of lime to phosphor- 
ic acid distinctly less, in them than in the ribs 
of healthy adults, these being the same differ- 
ences that exist between the composition of adult 
large bones and those of the fetus. Whether 
this peculiarity <n the ribs of paralytics is due to 
arrest of development or to a degeneration of 
the fully developed bone the author does not 
feel able to decide at present; but he is under 
the impression that both causes will be found to 
operate. The result of the experiments he con- 
siders rather as suggestive than conclusive, it 
being unsafe to generalize from so few examples. 
He therefore advises further research on the sub- 
ject, with the hope of arriving at some definite 
and final conclusion. 


HALFORD CURE FOR SNAKE-BITES. 


We have already referred to the method adopt- 
ed by Dr. Halford, of Melbourne, for curing the 
bite of poisonous serpents, by injecting under 
the skin about thirty drops of liquor ammoniz, 
and to the fact that his peculiar method of in- 


| which choke and exhaust both the fibrin and the 





jecting ammonia has not succeeded in experi- 


ments in India and some other parts of the world, 
In a recent communication Dr. Halford remarks 
that as the power of the ammonia injected is ex- 
pended, fresh supplies must be used, and that the 
greatest care must be taken that none of the am- 
monia be spilled, or sloughing will follow. He has 
changed his views in regard to the physiological 


| action of the poison and of the remedy, to the 


extent that whereas, formerly, he thought that, 
in consequence of the entrance of the poison into 
the blood, a rapid growth of new cells occurred, 
oxygen of the blood, and render it incapable of 
any longer ministering to the wants of the sys- 
tem, he now thinks that the new corpuscles are 
only the ordinary white corpuscles of the blood 
strangely altered and colored, the change in them 
being caused by an alteration of the medium in 
which they float; this alteration being, in fact, 
a disappearance of the fibrin under the action of 
the poison. The ammonia, of course, in Dr. Hal- 
ford’s view, counteracts this power of the poison, 


ORIGIN OF CIVILIZATION. 


Sir John Lubbock, in his recent work on 
**The Origin of Civilization, and the Primitive 
Condition of Man,” comes to the following con- 
clusior.. from his extensive researches: First, 
that existing savages are not the descendants of 
civilized ancestors ; second, ‘‘ that the primitive 
condition of mau was one of utter barbarism ;” 
third, ‘‘ that from this condition several races 
have independently raised themselves.” His in- 
ference, therefore, is that the history of the hu- 
man race has, on the whole, been one of prog- 
ress. He does not mean to say that every race 
is necessarily advancing. On the contrary, 
most of the lower ones are almost stationary, 
and there are no doubt cases in which nations 
have fallen back; but it seems an almost invari- 
able rule that such races are dying out, while 
those that are stationary in condition are sta- 
tionary in numbers also. On the other hand, 
improving nations increase in numbers, so that 
they always encroach on those less progressive. 

VACCINATION IN AFRICANS. 

The London Lancet publishes a communica- 
tion in regard to vaccination in Africans, which 
will be of interest if substantiated by further 
experiments—namely, that the vesicles take a 
longer time to develop than in the white man. 
This experiment was tried by Dr. Mortimer in 
several instances, all of which proved the cor- 
rectness of the proposition as asserted. Whether 
the same condition of things applies to the negro 
in the New World is not stated by the writer. 


SHELL HEAPS IN NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Of late years many discoveries have been 
made in regard to the habits and characteristics 
of the aborigines inhabiting the coasts of North 
America prior to the time of Columbus by 
careful examination of the artificial heaps of 
refuse shells, bones, etc., accumulated in the 
vicinity of their villages. The published re- 
searches of Professor Wyman and others have 
proved full of interest; and as the subject con- 
tinues to excite the attention of American ar- 
cheologists, we doubt not that much now hidden 
will yet be brought to light. As these deposits 
are usually on or very near the sea, they are 
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much exposed to the wearing of the waves ; in- 
deed, their discovery is usually due to exposure 
of a section by this influence. For this reason 
it is of importance that the examinations in 
question should be prosecuted before the heaps 
have entirely disappeared, as a large proportion 
will probably not outlive the next half century. 
We learn that a careful search on the shores of 
Kent and Northumberland counties, on the east- 
ern coast of New Brunswick, ha: shgwn that, in 
consequence of the wearing away of the soft sand- 
stone shale of the coast for many rods, all traces 
of the shell deposits, believed to have once exist- 
ed in abundance, have now entirely vanished. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
OSTRICH. 

The ostrich has usually been considered as pe- 
culiar to the continent of Africa, where two 
species have been recognized—one belonging to 
the northern portions, the other to the regions 
nearer the Cape of Good Hope. Curiously 


enough, these species were for a long time con- | 
sidered to be the same, and their distinctness | 


was first suggested by the marked difference in 
the texture of the egg. 
Hartlaub and Finsch on the birds of Eastern 
Africa it is shown that, contrary to the general 
assumption, the ostrich, probably that of North- 
ern Africa, if not, indeed, a third spécies, was 
known at a very remote period in Central Asia, 


and perhaps even in India; and that at the pres- | 
ent time it occurs wild in Syria, Arabia, and | 
Mesopotamia, where, in fact, it was mentioned | 


by the earliest writers, among them Herodotus, 
Aristotle, Diodorus, ete. 
FORMATION OF PLUMBAGO, 

The presence of plumbago in gneiss, mica 
slate, clay slate, granular limestone, etc., ac- 
cording to Dr. R. Wagner, is dependent upon 
the chemical reaction of the decomposition of 
cyanogen and its combinations. This is illus- 
trated, and in a measure proved, in Dr. Wag- 
ner’s opinion, by the formation of graphite, as 
has been seen to take place in Le Blanc’s soda 
manufactory. At a certain stage of the trans- 
formation of the soda into caustic soda cyano- 
gen undergoes a decomposition, and graphite, or 
plumbago, is developed in abundance upon the 
surface of the lye. The amount produced is so 
great as to have suggested a source for graphite 
in the manufacture of lead-pencils, should the 
mines of the natural material ever fail. Quite 
large masses of this graphite are obtained as a 
secondary product of the soda-works in a chem- 
ical establishment at Aussig, in Bohemia. 


DIFFERENCE IN THE BLOOD OF THE EURO- 
PEAN AND THE BENGALEE, 

According to Dr. Bird the blood of the Ben- 
galee contains far fewer red corpuscles than that 
of the European; and it is to a deficiency in 
these corpuscles that the doctor ascribes the 
apathy of the Bengalee, and his consequent sub- 
jection to the more sanguine European. The 
difference in question is believed to be due chiefly, 
if not wholly, to the circumstances in which the 
lot of each has been cast, since the inhabitants 
of swamps and jungles are supposed to be neces- 
sarily of lower organization than those of breezy 
and well-cultivated uplands. In farther com- 


In a recent work by | 


ment upon this statement it is remarked that 
throughout the animal kingdom generally, the 
presence of these globules in greater or less pro- 
portions indicates a higher or lower organiza- 
tion, as they are absent from the blood of mol- 
lusks, but appear in increasing numbers at every 
upward stage in the scale of vitality ; and in this 
way making one of the ¢ ysical distinctions be- 
tween man and wom:«. ‘The moral elevation, 
therefore, of the Benga.ee, as well as of woman, 
according to this theory, must depend largely 
upon some treatment which may tend to increase 
the amount of red corpuscles; and this is a 
problem which ought not to be difficult of solu- 
tion in this day of extended physiological discoy- 
ery. 

TAME CODFISH. 


| Mr. Buckland, in a recent number of Land 
|}and Water, gives an interesting account of a 
visit paid by him to a pond containing tame cod- 
fish at Port Logan, Wigtonshire. ‘The property 
in question belongs to a gentleman by the name 
of M‘Dougall, and consists of an amphitheatre 
about one hundred feet in diameter hollowed out 
of the solid rock by the sea. All egress from 
| this is prevented by a barrier of loose stones, 
through which water passes freely. On ap- 
| proaching the shore of the pond many codfish 
| of great size were seen; and when a servant-wo- 
man who had charge of the fish approached with 
some mussels the surface of the water was per- 
fectly alive with the struggling fish. ‘They came 
close to the edge, and after a little while per- 
mitted Mr. Buckland to take hold of them, 
scratch them on the back, and play with them 
in various ways. Among other experiments 
tried by him was that of holding a mussel in his 
hand, and allowing the fish to swallow his hand 
in the effort to obtain the mussel. ‘These fish 
| furnish to the proprietor an ample supply of ex- 
cellent food, the flavor being considered much 
superior to that of the cod taken in the open 
sea. Whenever needed for the table a selection 
can readily be made from the most promising 
of those at hand, and the fish secured without 
any difficulty. 

A correspondent of Land and Water, referring 
to this account of the codfish at Port Logan, re- 
marks that when he visited the pond, fifty years 
ago, there was a blind codfish in the pool, which 
the woman who had the pond in charge used to 
feed with limpets taken from the rock. When 
this fish came to the surface with the others she 
caught it in her fingers, sat down with it upon a 
stool, having a pail of the limpets, shelled, in her 
lap, with which she fed it out of an iron spoon, 
the fish seeming to enjoy it very much. After 
feeding she returned it to the pond. ‘The writer 
avers this to be a fact, although he evidently 
scarcely expects it to be believed. 


FORMATION OF CLOUDS. 


An English writer, while criticising somewhat 
unfavorably Professor Poey’s new classification 
of clouds, remarks that in his opinion there are 
but three ways in which it is possible for clouds 
to be formed. These are, first, the cooling of a 
mass of air in situ by radiation; this forms stra- 
tus. Second, the cooling of a mass of air by 
diminished pressure when it flows in an ascending 
column; this forms cumulus. A modification 
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of the process is when sudden e::pansion takes | recent date. 
place above, so as to diminish the pressure through | 
the entire height of the column of air, and, in 
consequence of the cold due to the diminution of | they covered after the typical drift had, in eon- 
pressure, produces condensation of vapor through- iy of the melting of the northern jc 
out the column. ‘This is Espy’s explanation of sheet, been laid bare in the Middle States, in 
water-spouts. ‘Third, the cooling of the mass Massachusetts and C onnecticut, and even afte 
of air by coming into contact w ith a cooler mass_ the southern portion of Vermont and New Hamp. 
of air than itself; this forms ctrrus. shire had been uncovered, and when the White 
Mountains, the Adirondacks, and Katahdin we 
the only icé-clad peaks in that part of the cow 
The adaptation of certain animals to econdi- | try. 
tions of existence apparently different from those acts ee ee eee a ee 
considered necessary to the preservation of life TORPEDOES AS MEANS OF DEF ENSE. 
has frequently been noted; and a curious in- Experiments with torpedoes as a means of 
stance of this has come to light in regard to a | defense of harbors and coasts continue to } 
kind of frog found in New Zealand. We can | made; and it is now rendered extremely probs 
hardly imagine a frog surviving and maintaining | ble that in future they are destined to ) ler a 
its existence in a country habitually parched with | most important part in this connection. Elab- 
drought, involving the disappearance of every drop | orate investigations have lately been prosecuted 
of surface moisture; but it is said to be really | by the military authorities of Great Britain, and 
the fact that in districts often over five thousand | the operators have succeeded in determining 
square miles in extent in the interior of New | with great precision the distances at which the 
Zealand, where there is no surface water for | explosion of one torpedo is likely to disturb oth- 
months, and in some instances for years, when- | ers set in the vicinity ; and they have been able 
ever rain falls in sufficient quantities to fill the | to arrange torpedoes so ag to permit of their being 
water-holes they immediately swarm with frogs ; | exploded at the instant of time that an approach- 
this, too, when previously one may dig for ten or | ing vessel reaches a given spot, as shown by si 
twelve feet without finding the slightest moisture, | ing it through two telescopes at a certain dis- 
much less any water, the whole ground being | tance apart. 
baked dry, and without any apparent signs of 
animal life. ‘The problem, however, has been | ORIGIN OF THE PHOSPHATE BEDS OF SOUTH 
solyed by a late writer, who states that on one | CAROLINA. 
occasion, while making a two days’ journey on | 
horseback without finding water, he became 
very much alarmed at the prospect, and called 
to his counsels a young native not more than ten 
years old, who, on learning the difficulty, pro- | a mollusk (or a worm, according to Mr. Morse), 
ceeded to examine the dry surface of the water- | which has recently been discovered in abund- 
holes, and finally detected and followed up an | ance along the sounds of North and South 
indistinct and crooked mark on what had once }lina. ‘The shell of this animal 
been mud to where it ceased in the shade of a| sists of phosphate instead of carbonate of lime, 
small salt-bush. He then began to dig with a | and its habitat is at the precise level of the Ash- 
sharp stick, and in a short time turned out a ball | ley River phosphates. As the shells are very 
of clay about eight inches in diameter, quite dry | fragile and easily comminuted, he thinks that this 
outside, which, when broken, disclosed a frog | solid material, accumulating, has been agglom- 
shut up in a cavity, containing, besides, more than | erated by some force into the nodular masses 
half a pint of clear, cool water. With this hint | which are so peculiar to the formation in ques- 
the writer afterward proceeded to dig out many | tion. 
other balls of a similar character, drinking the | , m a eee eee 
water and eating the frogs. It is thought not im- | DEVELOPMENT OF OZONE BY THE BATTERY. 
probable that, in many cases, frogs may remain | 
under such circumstances for several years. 


He expects hereafter to show that it 
the action of local glaciers of the White Mount. 
ains began to be circumscribed within the areas 


ROGS IN NEW ZEALAND, 





it~ 





Professor Kerr, in a communication before the 
American Association upon the origin of the 
South Carolina phosphates, is inclined to refer 
them to accumulations of a species of Lingula 


Caro- 


, he states, con- 


Professor Boettger informs us that if a solu- 
| tion of nitrate of bismuth be decomposed by the 
| galvanic current, an uncommonly large amount 
| of ozone is developed at the pole connected with 
Professor Agassiz, in an interesting communi- | the platinum element, while the platinum itself 
cation, at the last meeting of the American Asso- | becomes coated with a layer of superoxide of 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, upon the | bismuth at the same time. By a similar treat- 
former existence of local glaciers in the White | ment of a silver or lead salt there is a like de- 
Mountains, states that, whatever may have been | posit of superoxide of these metals, but without 
the number of the higher peaks of the White | any special development of ozone. 
Mountains that at any given time during the | i ‘ eda . 
glacial period rose above the great ice sheet| IMPROVED METHOD, OF TAKING PLASTER 
: ane ii Se : CASTS. 
which then covered the country, this mountain 


GLACIERS IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 





range offered no obstacle to the southward move- 
ment and progress of the northern ice-fields, the 
drift, so called, having the same general charac- 
teristics on the northern and southern sides of 
the White Mountains. In addition to this great 
sea of i¢e, however, he finds material evidence to 
prove the existence of many local glaciers at dif- 
ferent points, and he infers that they are of more 


As some of our readers may be interested to 
know a method by which plaster casts of objects 
in natural history can be taken most convenient- 
ly, we present some instructions lately published 
| by Mr. Boyd Dawkins, an English naturalist of 


much eminence. 


| The best material for the mould in which casts 
are to be taken is said to be artists’ modeling 
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wax, a substance similar to that used by dentists. 
When softened and applied to any object it takes 
the most delicate markings with perfect exact 
ne The object whose figure is to be taken 
is first coated with a thin powder of steatite, or 
French chalk, which prevents the adhesion of the 
vax. After the wax has become softened, either 
immersion in warm water, or from exposure 
the direct heat of ths: fire, it is to be applied 
» original, and care“ully pressed into all the 
ttle cavities. ‘The edges of the wax are then 
to be carefully trimmed all around, if the form 
the object be such as to require the mould to 
be in one or more additional pie es in order to 
Powdered steatite is again 





tl 


¢ 
I 


plete its contour, 

ie used to prevent the several portions of 
he mould from adhering to each other, and the 
original is to be taken out of the mould be- 
fore the latter becomes perfectly cold and rigid. 
Afier wetting the moulds to prevent bubbles of 
air lurking in the small interstices from appear- 
rin the object, plaster is to be poured in; or, 





r 


ing 
if the mould is in two pieces, it is generally bet- 
ter to fill each with the plaster separately, and 
then put them together. In this way the weight 
the material will be reduced, and the cast it- 


will form a shell of a greater or less thick- 


t 


of 


I'he plaster casts are next to be dried, wholly or 
partially, and may be then painted of any de 
or the color may be mixed with the 
plaster before it is introduced into the mould. 
After the cast is thoroughly dried it is to be 
ped in paraffine, the ordinary candles an- 
ering this purpose very well. When the cast 
is cold it may be pe lished by hand with steatite, 
and the result will be found to be much superior 
to that ordinarily attained by the old-fashioned 
methods. Itis stated that flint implements, fos- 
sils, bones, and teeth can be imitated in this way 
so that they can scarcely be distinguished from 
the originals. 


sired color ; 


sleepe 


t 


POISONOUS QUALITIES OF BROMIDE OF 
POTASSIUM. 

Bromide of potassium has of late years been a 
great favorite with the medical profession on ac 
count of the many virtues it is said to possess in 
cases of nervous diseases and cerebral affection. 
We are, however, in a recent medical thesis, sol- 
emnly warned of various ills that have attended 
its use, such as a decrease of strength, muscular 
weakness, trembling of the hands, emaciation, 
loss of appetite, and many other evils. These, 
however, are said, on the other hand, to depend 
probably on the excessive use of this substance, 
or on its application in cases where the general 
symptoms would properly forbid its employ- 
ment. 

RAPID METHOD OF TINNING. 

A valuable recipe for tinning copper, brass, 
and iron in the cold, and without complicated 
apparatus, has recently been published by Pro- 
fessor Stolba, of Prague, which we present for 
the consideration of our readers. A prerequi- 
site is that the article to be tinned be perfectly 
free from oxide or grease of any kind, it being 
necessary that the surface be cleaned in the most 
careful manner, although it is immaterial wheth- 
er this be done by mechanical or chemical means. 


The substances used in the process are, first, | 
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powdered zine, which may be the ordinary zine 
dust, called sometimes zine gray; but that which 
is prepared expressly for the purpose will be 
I For this it is only necessary to melt some 
pure zinc, and pour it into a previously warmed 
iron mortar. As soon as it has become hard- 
ened it can be readily pulverized, and should 
then be freed from its coarser grains by sifting 

The proper fineness is that of ordinary writing 
sand, 

‘The next ingredient is a five to ten per cent. 
solution of the of tin (simple chloride of 
tin), to which is to be added as much powdered 
cream of tartar as can be taken up on the point 
of a knife. Next is required a piece of sponge, 
or a pad of some kind. ‘The process of tinning 
is extremely simple. ‘The pad is first to be dipped 
in the solution of salt of tin, and applied to the 
object to be tinned, so as to moisten it thorough- 
ly. A-small quantity of the zinc powder having 
been spread out on a glass plate, a portion of 
this powder is then to be taken up by the pad, 
and quickly and firmly rubbed upon the article 
in hand, ‘The tinning makes its appearance al- 
most immediately ; and in order that the surface 
may be coated uniformly, it is only necessary to 
dip the pad alternately into the solution of tin 
(which is to be kept in a little dish) and into 
the zine powder, and then to apply it. After 
the operation is completed, which, for small ob 
jects requires only one or two minutes, the arti- 
cle is to be washed off in water, and then clean- 
ed with Tripoli, or polishing powder. The effect 
of this application upon polished brass or cop- 
per is extremely beautiful, the surface resembling 
silver, and keeping its lustre for a long time. 
The author of the process has applied it to great 
advantage in his laboratory, for the purpose of 
coating articles of iron, steel, and copper, there 
by protecting them against rust. One difficulty 
in the process results from the fact that only a 
very thin layer of tin can be applied. Should it 
become practicable to impart a thicker coating, 
it will probably acquire great importance. Ex- 
periments upon nickelizing metallic substances 
in a similar manner are in course of progress by 
the author, although thus far without satisfactory 
result. 


est. 


salt 


WEAVING AMONG LAKE-DWELLERS. 

An interesting communication was presented 
by Dr, Weigert, before an Industrial Society in 
Prussia, upon the products of spinning and 
weaving discovered in the pile dwellings of Switz- 
erland, in which he showed that even in the 
stone period flax was cultivated in large quanti- 
ty, and worked up in the most varied fabrics, in- 
cluding the making of thread, ropes, ete. Re- 
mains of spinning-wheels of stone and clay are 


very abundant, as also the relics of the manu- 
| factured articles themselves. Plaited fabrics, 
which served mats, coverlets, and walls, 
showed the extended use of this branch of man- 
ufacture. The remains of spindles proved con- 
clusively that the art of weaving was known to 
these people, and that they used a loom with the 
chain standing vertically, instead of horizontally. 
An important conclusion was derived from this 
fact by the author, in regard to the development 
of civilization on the part of these people; since 
of the two methods—namely, whether the chain 
is horizontal or vertical—the former has been 


is 
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to India and Egypt from the earliest } 
while the latter was used among the 
Italian nations—a proof that the Euro- 
culture was not influenced by Africa and 


it had itself made considerable prog- 


an 
Asia until 
ress. 


FAUNAL PROVINCES OF THE WEST COAST 
OF AMERICA, 

In the course of a critical comparison of the } 
marine faunx of the east and west coasts of Amer- 
ica Professor Verrill takes occasion to mark out | 
what he considers to be the principal zoological 
provinces of Western America. ‘Taken in the 
of enumeration, he commences with 
what he calls the Sitchian Province, correspond 
ing with the Syrtensian Province of the Atlantic 
coast, and extending from the termination of 
the arctic or circumpolar fauna to the coast of 
Oregon. The second, or Province, 
includes the Puget Sound coast, and that of Ore 
gon to Cape Mendocino, and represents the Aca- 
dian fauna on the east coast of America. The 
third, or the Californian Province, reaches from 
Cape Mendocino to Santa Barbara, and perhaps 
further southward, and apparently corresponds 
to the Virginian fauna on the Atlantic. The 
precise southern extension of this fauna is not 
entirely worked out, there being possibly two 
other provinces, the Diegoan and Sonoran, as in- 
dicated by Professor Dana, filling up the gap 
reaching to the Panaman Province. This in- |} 
cludes the Gulf of California, and extends from 
Margarita Bay, California, to Cape Blanco, Peru, 
and has three subdivisions, or districts; the Mez- 
ican, covering the Gulf of California, Cape St. 
Lucas, and the Mexican coast to Acapulco; the | 
Panaman, including the coast of Central Amer- 
ica and the Bay of Panama; and the Heuadoran, 
extending southward from Panama Bay to Cape 
Blanco, Peru. The Galapagos Province, ac- 
cording to Professor Verrill, may possibly be a 
district of the preceding, but additional collec- 
tions are necessary to establish this point. The 
Peruvian Province, extending from Cape Blanco 
to Northern Chili, is apparently well marked ; 
and the Chilian Province, embracing the middle 
coast of Chili, also has its peculiar fauna. The 
Araucanian Province extends from Valdivia to 
the southwestern coast of Patagonia; while the 
last, or the Fuegian Province, includes Southern 
Patagonia and the adjacent islands, 


order his 


Oregonian 


| tained in this way is sufficiently great to furnis 


SCARCITY OF POISONOUS SERPENTS IN 
TROPICAL AMERICA. 

We are in the habit of supposing that tropical 
lands are necessarily infested with poisonous ser- 
pents of varied species and in great numbers, and 
are led to consider this supposed condition as one 
of the chief drawbacks to residence or travel in 
those regions. ‘This may be the case as it re- 
gards Asia, and also in a few of the West India 
Islands; but it certainly does not apply to Cen- 
tral America, where, with an immense multi 
plicity of species, those of a venomous nature 
are comparatively rare; in fact, much scarcer 
than in the Southern United States. A natural- 
ist, relating his recent experiences in Guatemala, 
which is a fair type of the region generally in 
this respect, remarks that one may be in the 
country a long time without seeing a snake of 
any kind, and much less frequently a poisonous 


one. ‘The latter indeed are, perhaps, not actually 
rare on the coast; but they avoid the presence 
of man, and at any rate move about but lit; 
in the daytime. <A species of rattlesnake is tho 
most abundant. ‘The writer also remarks ¢} 
the poison of the rattlesnake appears to be mu 
less deadly than it is farther north, as gq 
number of cases of bites came under his not; 
but he never heard of one resulting in death, 


PEGGING LOBSTERS’ CLAWS. 
In a paragraph in the January number of ow 
Scientific Record reference is made to the syh. 


ject of pegging lobsters’ claws, so as to prevent 


them from injuring their captors, and to ¢} 
belief in England that this practice tends to ») 
duce a morbid condition of the system, by wi 
they are rendered unwholesome. In further ref 
erence to this subject we are informed that int 
city of Boston lobsters are never brought tomarket 
alive, but are always boiled on the shore almost 
immediately after being caught, and in that state 
offered for sale. ‘The practice, however, is very 
different in New York, where they are brought 
in alive with the claws pegged. Careful inquiry 
has, it it said, revealed the fact that cases of dis- 
ease from eating lobsters in Boston are extreme- 
ly rare, and, indeed, are almost unheard of, while 
the contrary is the case in New York, many in- 
stances being known of sickness resulting fr 
the use of lobsters as food. 


m 


PETREL OIL, 

Ornithologists are well aware that certain kinds 
of sea-fowl belonging to the petrel family are 
the habit of disgorging a quantity of oil when 
captured, and that this furnishes in large part 
the food with which they supply their young. 
Many of these species excavate a burrow in the 
earth, in which their single egg is laid, and the 
young bird, when hatched, is left for a long tir 
while the parents are abroad occupied in 1] 
business of procuring food. ‘The oil in questi 
according to some, is obtained from dead and 
floating cetaceans or fish; according to others 
it is a regular secretion. In either 
amount is so great that the inhabitants of 1] 
island of St. Kilda are in the habit of hunting the 
Fulmar petrel for the purpose of catching it an 
causing it to disgorge this oil, which is done by 
dipping the bill of the bird into a small leather 
bag suspended to the waist. ‘The amount ob- 
h 
an article of export, and it is suggested that it 
may probably possess virtues corresponding to 
those of the cod-liver oil. A recent investigation 
shows that it is soluble in ether, and much less 
so in alcohol, and has other reactions which place 
it side by side with the cod-liver oil. 


case 


TRANSVERSELY STRIATED MUSCULAR FIBRE 
IN MOLLUSCA, 

Transversely striated fibre is universal in the 
voluntary muscles: of vertebrates, insects, and 
crustaceans. In the other departments of inver- 
tebrates it is very rare, and seems usually asso- 
ciated with muscles performing rapid voluntary 
motions. Among the mollusks it has been 
known in a few species of the classes of Tunicata, 
Brachiopoda, Polyzoa and Conchifera, respect- 
ively. Mr. W. H. Dall has recently discovered 
transversely striated muscle in the genus acmea, 
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ng to the cls 
is but one class among the mollu a, 

da, in which it is yet unknown. 
. stra the most highly organize: 
f any of the groups of the sub-kingdom mollus 
‘Similar muscles are found in a few 
1 a species of sea-anemone, or act 


iss Gasteropoda, so that there 


the 
gely enough, 


worms, 


nia. 


FOSSIL WHALE IN CANADA, 


At a recent mee ting of the Natural History So- 
cietv of Montreal the discovery was announced, 
by Mr. Billings, of the nearly complete skeleton 
of a fossil whale at Cornwall, Ontario County, 

t sixty feet above the level of the St. 
Lawrence. It is believed by Mr. Billings that 
this fossil is identical with one obtained in Ver- 
Professor Thompson, in a railway cut 
¢ about twelve miles south of Burlington, and 
lled Beluga vermontana. This is closely al- 
to the white whale of the St. Lawrence, 

igh differing in some special points. 


} ut 


yout 


VALUE OF VARIOUS ANTISEPTICS., 
r, Crac Calvert, in a recent paper, 
result of investigations into the antiseptic power 


or vari 


gives the 
jus substances. One series of experiments 
in placing in uncorked bottles solutions 
“albumen and of flour-paste, and then adding 
us portions (from two to five per cent. ) cf = e 
ferent antiseptics in question. The result 
he experiments proved that the only real ache 
septics known at the present time are carbolic 
and cresylic acids, all other mixtures acquiring 
an unpleasant odor in from five to sixteen days. 


sisted 


The second series of observations consisted in 
ng a known quantity of the antiseptic in the 
ttom of a wide-mouthed pint bottle, and sus- 
nding over it by a thread a piece of sound 
it. In this case, again, the meat became pu 
rid in from four to twenty-five days, excepting 
| the acids mentioned, ove 
flesh remained untainted, but dried up 
Chloralum, which has been much 


as an antisep was found to be 


r 
ie case of r 


h the 


just 


tic, 


iS & preservative. 


age ¢ 
NON-AMALGAMABLE 

The attention of Mr. Skey, of the Geological 
Survey of New Zealand, was called to a reported 
‘gold during the process of extraction by 

, and he found, _ C: mh examination, 
merous samples of bright, clean-looking 

ld of two degrees of fineness refused to amal- 
mate on any part of their natural surfaces, and 
» ascertained by experiment that on such sur- 
ices sulphur is always present. He also found 
that native pure gold will readily absorb sulphur 
from moist sulphuret of hydrogen or sulphide of 
ammonium, and that surfaces so treated refuse 
to amalgamate, although exhibiting no apparent 
in their surfaces. He shows, however, 
that by roasting in an open fire, or by bringing 
it in contact with cyanide of 
and nitric ac id, 


GOLD. 


he 
f: 


( hange 


potassium, chromic 
and chloride of lime acidified, 
gold so affected is rendered amalgamable, unless 
coppel be present to the extent of seven per cent., 
or perhaps less, 
CHLORAL IN SEA-SICKNESS. 

The British Medical Journal refers to the use 

of the hydrate of chloral as a means of producing 


sleep for a definite number of hours with cei 


RECORD. 
tainty, hus enabling ne to -—? e the dis 
ge, and perhaps even 
longed manifestations of 
be mitigated. In several cases 
1@ experiment was tried this substance 
aid to have been of much value, even in 
g a good night’s rest, 
when it had set in, 
urrence. 


comf 
to « he m r 
sea-sickness 
where tl 


was 


its rec 


NORTH ATLANTIC, 
» well known as ‘an 
y presented a commu 
he Royal G : hical Society of 
ference to t At a bed. In 
er he states that the bottom of the North 
is oceupic y ty ‘ys, the eastern 
extending from ten to longi- 
tude, and traceable as far as the equator, with 
extreme depth of less than 13,000 feet. The 
western valley reach ie thirtieth to the 


fiftieth degree of west longitude; and the two are 


as lately 1 
nication ( 
London in re 
this pa] 

Atlantic 


ay 
lanti¢c s 


thirty de 


grees west 


es from tl 


separated by a ridg 
tude, along which t 
fathoms, and whicl 
Iceland, and Pca 


e in thirty degrees west longi- 
he average depth is only 1600 

d northward to 
Azores, 
extl 


h can be trace 
vard to the 
racter at both emit 
extreme breadth is somewhat less than 500 ee 
and the depth of the water increases on both sid 
of it according to the distance from the axis, 

From Captain Osborne’s re 
to deep-sea beds generally he 
lieve thatthereare norough ridges, abrupt chasms, 
nor bare rock, and that the sea bottom at great 
hs is not affected by currents or streams, even 
f the magnitude of the Gulf Stream, and 
that it rather resembles the American prairies in 
general appearance, and is every where covered 
by a kind of mud, 


so tha 


is voleanic in ch: ies, 


irches in regard 
is inclined to be- 


le 


dept 
by th 


108@ OT 


SPAWNING OF HERRING. 


According to awriter in Land and Water the 
female herring disc} spawn in mid-wa 
ter simultaneously with the emission of milt by 
the males, and the fertilized eggs sink imme 
diately to the bottom, where they adhere closely 
to any object with h they come in contact, 
in con uence of a mucus which envelopes each 
globule. Fishermen maintain that when a large 
school of herring are engaged in this 0 peration the 
water of the sea becomes vhitened by the milt, 
sometimes reco ible ov and it 
is said to be necessary to wash the nets thorovgh- 
ly and with great care to prevent them from be- 
coming heated and rotten in consequence of hay- 
ing been soaked in this animal matter. 


whit 


er a large area; 


LIEBREICH’S PEPSIN. 
A recent German writer, in referring to some 
new chemical prepar ns, speaks of the formu- 
la for preparing pepsin as published by Dr. Lie- 
broth. and remarks that until lately this sub- 
stance, once so frequently pre scribed, has gone 
entirely out of use, in ice of the 
readin i which it undergoes dec¢ mposition. 
He adds, that the experience of a year 
with the article as prepared by the new process 
has shown that this is perfectly unchangeable, 
and when compared with pepsin made freshly by 
the other formula is far superior to it in its effi- 
One somewhat unexpected application 


based upon its tendency to 


almost consequet 


+t} 
witli 


ess 


however, 


ciency. 


of the new pepsin is 
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destroy fungus growths, on which account it has 
lately been used in diphtheria by painting the in- 
ner surface of the mouth with it. Some most 
extraordinary cures have already resulted from 
this application, and it is commended earnestly 
by the writer in question to further experiment. 
It is also said to exercise a beneficial effect, when 
mixed with foul drinking water, in destroying 
those fungus germs which are so productive of 
mischief in causing diarrhea and cholera, 

DESTROYING THE TASTE OF COD-LIVER OIL. 

An Italian physician, referring to the objec 
tionable taste of cod-liver oil, and the many meth- 
ods adopted to render it less obnoxious to sick 
persons, states that its peculiar smell and taste 
can be completely removed by digesting it with 
roasted coffee and ivory-black, For this purpose 
one part of good roasted coffee and one and a half 
parts of ivory-black are to be mixed with twen 
ty parts of cod-liver oil, and the whole placed for 
a quarter of an hour in a retort heated by steam 
to a temperature of 120° to 140° Fahr. ; after 
which the liquid is allowed to settle, and is then 
filtered. The oil, it is said, then tastes and smells 
precisely like cotfee. 

As iodine is said to lose not only its taste and 
odor, but also some of its chemical and physio- 
logical properties, after being mixed with an in- 
fusion of coffee, it may be necessary to add a 
certain quantity of free iodine to the mixture 
thus prepared in order to restore that element to 
the oil. 


MIXTURE OF ALKALINE SALTS WITH 
PLASTER OF PARIS. 


Persons occupied in making plaster casts have 


been for a long time aware that unburned gypsum 
can be made to harden by the use of an alkaline 
solution, and that if this be employed in connec- 
tion with the burned gypsum, or the regular cal- 
cined plaster, a much firmer mass is produced. 
Some detailed experiments have lately been made 
by Mr. Schott, in Brunswick, which may furnish 
some important hints in regard to the use of sul- 
phate of lime with potash. Thus, if equal parts 
of powdered crystallized sulphate of lime and of 
a neutral sulphate of potassa be mixed together, 
and then reduced to a paste with water, the mass 
hardens perfectly, and more quickly than gypsum 
in the ordinary treatment. If equal parts of 
common calcined plaster of Paris and of sulphate 
of potassa be mixed together, they will harden 
in a moment with less than an equivalent weight 
of water; so much so, indeed, that the mixture 
can not be poured out of the vessel. If, however, 
one part of each of the salts and two of water be 
used, they form a mass which can be poured out, 
and the surface of which will be found coated 
with a crust of sulphate of potash. ‘The rapidity 
of hardening, therefore, can be made to vary 
with the percentage of water, the mass solidify- 
ing even if six parts of water be used. 


BRONZING OBJECTS OF WOOD, ETC. 


Objects of wood, stone-ware, and porcelain, 
picture-frames, etc., may, it is stated, be made 
to receive a beautiful bronze by applying, by 
means of a brush, a thin layer of a water-glass 
solution, and then dusting this over with fine 
bronze powder. The excess of the powder is to 
be removed by gentle tapping, and the article, if 


of porcelain or stone-ware, slightly heated. The 
bronzing may be polished by means of an agate 
) ) g 


stone, and thereby made to assume a beautify] 
effect, 
DUST AS A FERMENT. 

The lectures during the past year by Professor 
Tyndall upon atmospheric dust have stimulated 
much research on that and kindred subjects 
they have been very productive of good in the at 
tention that has been drawn to the relationshiys 
of dust to the conditions of health and disease 
In a late paper Mr. Tichborne furnishes some 
suggestions in regard to dust and ferment, 
gives the result of numerous experiments \ 
atmospheric dust taken from the bed of the str¢ 
way in Dublin, the gallery and upper seats of 
certain theatres, the top of Nelson’s Pillar, at 
height of 134 feet, and other localities. He found 
that from one-third to one-half of such dust con- 
sisted of organic matter—this being the case from 
whatever places it was taken. He details the re- 
sult of experiments in regard to the power 
this dust as a ferment, the process being 
upon the reduction of the nitrate of any base ti 
a nitrite, in the presence of substances ‘underg 
ing fermentation. Due precautions were taken 
against error in every instance, and it was found 
that dust possessed the power of an active 
ment; and, furthermore, that the dust taken 
from a great height, as that from Nelson’s Pillar 
appeared to have as great or greater activity than 
that from a building quite crowded to suffocation, 
this being due, probably, to the extreme lightn 


$$ 


| of the spores, almost approaching to volatility, 


DETECTION OF SILK IN FABRICS, 

According to Mr. Spiller, silk can always be 
identified in a mixture with any other animal 
vegetable fibre by means of concentrated hydi 
chlorie acid, which dissolves it completely and 
immediately, without appreciably affecting any 
woolen or woody fibre with which the silk may 
have been interwoven. Strong sulphuric a d 
has also a powerful solvent effect upon silk, and 
is likewise much more destructive in its action 
upon cotton than the other acid. Should it be 
desired to determine the nature of any fibres re- 
maining after the solution of the silk, 1t 1s first 
necessary to wash and collect them, when they 
will usually be found destitute of color. To de- 
cide whether wool is present or absent, a solution 
of picric acid may be employed, which instantly 
imparts a full yellow tint to the wool, but does 
not in the least affect cotton, linen, or China 
grass; so that it is only necessary to immerse 
the fabric in the dye, wring it out, and wash well 
with water. Should any portion remain of a 
yellow color the presence of wool is indicated. 
Other methods can be employed similar in prin- 
ciple, but the picrie acid is believed to be best. 
Discrimination between the different kinds of 
woody fibre can best be prosecuted by means of 
the microscope. 
REMOVAL OF INK BLOTCHES FROM WRITING. 

When ink blotches have been formed over 
writing which it is desired to decipher, we are 
advised to brush off the spot carefully with a 
weak solution of oxalic acid by means of a 
camel’s-hair pencil. In this way layer after 
layer of the superincumbent ink will be re- 
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moved, and finally the writing itself will, in 
cases, come to view. ‘This is especially 

ible where considerable interval has 
ipsed between the two applications of ink. 


most 


some 
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As soon as the letters are visible the brushing 
should be continued for a time with clean water, 
so as to arrest the tendency of the acid solution 
to make a further change in the ink. 
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UNITED STATES. 
“NUR Record closes on the 23d of February. 
The proceedings of Congress included in 
ir summary present no topic of marked inter- 
lhe sixth member of the Georgia delega 

n to the House was admitted to his seat Jan 

wv 24. Mr. Joshua Hill, Senator from that 

te, was admitted February 1, and Frank P. 
Blair as Senator from Missouri January 25, 

On January 23 a bill was passed by the Sen- 
giving to all military and naval pensioners, 
luding widows and orphans, an increase of 

twenty per cent. on the amounts now paid to 

m for five years from March 4, 1871. As 
the annual amount of our present pension-roll is 
thirty millions of dollars, this bill would add, for 
the five years, thirty millions to the expenditures 

{ the government. 

A bill was passed January 23 by the House 
for the appointment of a Commissioner of Fish 

| Fisheries to inquire into the causes of the 
diminution of the supply of food fish in the wa- 
ters of the sea-coast and lakes, and to report 
remedies therefor. This bill has become a law, 
and Mr. Spencer F. Baird has received the ap 
pointment. 

On the 24th authority was given by the House 
to a sub-committee of the Committee on Military 
Affairs to proceed to West Point, and there con 
duct the investigation respecting the kidnapping 

ige, and the subsequent compulsory resigna- 
tion of three of the West Point cadets. The sub- 
committee reported February 7, severely censur- 
¢ the officers at West Point, and recommend- 

g the readmission of the expelled cadets of the 
fourth class, and the dismissal of the ringleaders 
in the affair. The reported resolutions were 
adopted by the House February 16. 

A bill for the abolition of the income tax was 
passed by the Senate January 26 by a vote of 26 
to 25, the repeal to take effect from December 
31, 1869. On the same day a communication 
was received in the House from Commissioner 
Pleasonton, in which the latter expressed his be- 
lief that the evils incident to the retention of the 
income tax more than counterbalanced the bene- 
fits derived from it, and recommended its un- 
conditional repeal. The next day the House re- 
turned the Senate bill, with the information that 
the Senate had exceeded its prerogative in orig- 
inating a revenue bill. The Western members 
are disposed to retain the tax, as it falls lightly 
on their section. ‘The strength of this sentiment 
in the West is illustrated by the vote of the Wis- 
consin Assembly—73 to 9 in favor of the contin- 
uance of the tax. The House, February 7, referred 
a bill for the repeal of the tax to the Committee of 
the Whole, where it would stand No. 18 on the 
calendar. On the 9th a motion was made to go 
into committee for the purpose of reaching the 
bill, and was lost, 103 to 106. 


In the House, January 31, a bill was passed, | 


184 to 2, to enable those who served in the army 
and navy during the late war to procure a home- 
stead on the public lands. It so modifies the 
homestead laws as to allow such persons twelve 
months, after locating their homesteads, within 
which to settlement and improye- 
ment; deducts from the five years’ settlement 
required from other settlers the time spent in the 


commence 


| service, and allows them to receive land warrants, 


which they can assign, with all the advantages 
secured by the bill. In the case of pensioners 
it does not require any settlement, but gives them 
the land warrants without it, which are also as- 
signable. Its advantages extend also to the wid- 
ows and orphans of soldiers. 

The Senate bill to abolish the test oath as ap- 
plicable to those who are not disqualified from 
holding office under the Fourteenth Amendment 
was passed by the House, February 1, by a vote 
of 118 to 89. It provides that such persons shall 
take the oath prescribed for those whose disabil- 
ities have been removed. ‘The President allowed 
the bill to become a law without his signature, 
explaining afterward his conduct in a special 
message, dated February 15, wherein he objects 
to the partial application of the law. 

Those opposed to the policy of the government 
in granting immense tracts of the public domain 
for the benefit of railroad companies obtained a 
victory in the House, February 2, in the defeat 
of the Senate bill of the last session reviving a 
land grant to a railroad in Wisconsin (from St. 
Croix to Lake Superior), by extending the time 
for the construction of the road. The bill was 
recommitted to the Committee on Public Lands 
by a vote of 103 to 8&4. 

The Senate, February 3, passed a bill grant- 
ing pensions to all the surviving soldiers of the 
war of 1812 who served three months, and to 
such widows of soldiers as were married at the 
time of that war. It had been proposed to ex- 
tend the benefits of the bill to widows, whether 
married at the time or subsequently ; but Mr. 
Sherman estimated the number of such widows 
at fifty thousand, and the sum necessary to pay 
them at five millions a year. It was therefore 
restricted to the comparatively small number sur- 
viving of those who were married sixty years 
This is the bill passed by the House last 
session, but the Senate attached amendments, in 
which the House refused concurrence, February 
4. A conference committee was appointed, which 
reported a bill, which was passed by the House 
February 10, and by the Senate on the 11th. 
Under the bill, in its present form, a monthly 
pension of eight dollars is to be given to all sur- 
viving officers and enlisted and drafted men and 
volunteers who served for sixty days, m the land 
or naval forces of the United States, during the 
Revolutionary war or the war of 1812, or to their 
surviving widows, 

In the House, February 3, 


ago. 


the Senate resolu- 
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id to the European sufferers by the Eu- 
On the 4th the 


afterward con- | 
| 


tion for a 
ropes an war was con aeae in. 
Senate passed a joint resolution, 
curred in by the House, authorizing the 
dent to station at the port of New York one or 
more national vessels for the purpose 
istuffs and st s, to be 
by the people, in ai indies titute a1 
ing people of France and Germany. 
bill to organize Alaska into a county, 

the county it at Sitka, and with the public 
laws and the jurisdiction of Washington ‘Terri- 
tory extended to it, was passed by House 
February 4. 

In the House, February 8, a bill was reported 
from the Committee on Naval Affairs for the re- 
moval of the Brooklyn Navy-yard. A substitute 


of convev- 


ing brea contri ~d 


| 
with 
Sei 
the 


Q 


was offered, providing that the Secretary of the | constitution. 


Navy, General William T. 
D. Porter, Brigadier General A 
Chief Engineer of the Army, and Captain C. 
“ atterson, of the Coast Survey, 
yoard to ing 
he best int 


Sherman, Admiral D. 
A. Humphreys, 
Bs 
be constituted a 
and for 
government, to sell the 


tire whether it is desirable, 
rests of the 
yard; and if in the e judgment such sale shall be | 
advisable, the board shall recommend a suitable 
place in the State. and near the city of New York, 
to which the works i the Br ooklyn Navy-yard 
shall be transferred, the board to report the re- 
sults of their investigation to Congress on or be- | 
fore the 15th of December, 1872. 

The Senate, February 14, passed by a vote of | 
24 to 20 a bill for the establishment of a semi- 
monthly mail steamship service between New 
Orleans, Galveston, and the ports of Mexico. 
By the terms of the bill the Postmaster-General 
is authorized to make or the carrying | 
of the mails on that route. The company is to 
supply within eighteen months three first-clas 
iron steamships of not less than fifteen hundred | 
tons burden: built so as to be easily convertible | 
into ships for war purposes. The contract is to | 
be limited to ten years, and ~ annual compen | 
sation to the company is to be limited to one 
hundred thousand dollars, besides a reasonable 
allowance for any pioneer vessels that may 1 

e line during the next eighteen 


‘ 


st 


| 


a contract f 


placed on th 
months, or until the contract really commences. | 

In connection with the discussion of the Leg- 
islative Appropriation bill in the Senate, Febru- 
ary 16, the question was settled relative to ju 
dicial salaries, which were fixed as follows: 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, Associate Justices, $8000; Cir- 
cuit Judges, 86000; District Judges, $5000; 
Chief Justice of the Court of Claims and of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
#6000; and Associate Justices of those courts, 


| 


SS8500; 
| 


$5500. 

A bill to create a Territorial 
the District of Columbia was reported in the 
House, February 17, by the Conference Com- 
mittee, and passed. It became a law, receiving 
the President’s signature February 21. Under the 


government for 


new system the District of Columbia will have a | I 


Governor 


dent, 


and Council, appointed by the Presi- 
a House of Delegates, 
Congress, elected by the peo} le. 
power is lodged in the Council and House of 
Delegates, with the veto power in the Governor. 

The House Commit on Appropriations 
agreed, February 20, to insert in the Miscellane- 


The legislative 


tee 


Presi- | 0 
inserted for 
other parts of the country is about $1,750 


off, together with the land 


ary 


| the President by the Queen, 


and a delegate in | 
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| ous Appropriation bill the amount of 21 
to continue 


New York, 


work on the Post-office building at 
and $942,574 for the Boston P 
ustom-house building. The amoun 
the completion of public building 


flice and C 


The House, by a vote of nearly two 


id suffer- | passed the Southern Pacific Railroad bill, 
ruary 21, as reported from the Committee 


Pacific Railroad. As it stands the 
for a trunk road from Marshall, 
Diego, California. <All thet 
grants they conv: 
The President's message to Congress, Jan 
30, on the confederation of Indian t 
while a ipproving the scheme, advised against t] 
reception of the new Territory with its pres 
**So long as a Territorial form ; 
yvernment is preserved Congress should | 
power of approving or disapproving of 
gislative action of the ‘Territory; and the | 
utive should, ‘with the advice and consent of 
the Senate,’ have the power to appoint the G 
ernor and judicial officers, and possibly some ot 
ers of the Territory.” 

The statistics of commercial credit for 1870 
show an increase of twenty-five per cent. in t 
number of failures, and of nearly twenty per cent 
in the amount of liabilities, compared with 18( 
rhe largest proportionate increase is in Calif 
nia. New York and New England show an 
proved state of credit as compared with the s 
and West. ‘The exhibit for Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania is especially unfavorable. E 

General Schenck’s departure for England 
been postponed on account of the meeting, s 
to be held in Washington, of a Joint High Co: 
mission for the adjustment of questions n 


bill provid 
Texas, to Sa 
ranch roads are « 


, 


or 
Bb 


the 


1 
i€ 


| rially affecting the relations between this co 


people of British Ne 
This commission was sug 

the latter 

to the proposal of the former that it shou 

be authorized to resume the consideration of 
American claims growing out of the cirew 
stances of our civil war. The arrangement t! 
by common consent, includes all claims for « 
pensation which have been or may be made by 


try and the territories and 
America, 


j} each government, or by its citizens, on the « 


The immediate and pressing occasion for the 
commission is the necessity for an ~~ 
ment of the questions concerning the fisheries. 
The Commissioners appointed by the I ritish £0 
ernment are the Right Honorable Earl De Gi 
and Ripon, Lord President of her Maje 
Council; Professor Montagu Bernard; Sir 
ward Thornton; Sir l 
Sir John A. Macdonald, the present Premier ot 
Canada. On February 9 P aes Grant 
a special message to the Senate announcing th 
arrangement which had been proposed, and nor 
inating as Commissioners for the United Stat 
Mr. Hamilton Fish, Secretary of State ; Geneval 
Schenck; Justice Nelson; ex-Attorney-General 
Hoar; and Senator Williams, of Oregon. 
These nominations were confirmed by the Sen- 
ate in executive session on February 10. In 
the British House of Commons, February 21, 
Mr. Gladstone, while refusing to announce the 
instructions given to the British Commissione! 
indicated that they would consider the improve- 
ment of maritime law. 


Kd 
Stattord Northcote; and 


sent 
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Cald- 
well) has refused to proclaim an election for del- 
egates for a convention to amend and revise the 
Constitution in reference to taxation, govern reece it 
expenses, and the adjustment of the public debt, 

oe ground ‘that the act caliions upon him to 
as not passed by the movant Sa two-thirds 
majority, as provided for in the Constitution. 
His refusal occasioned great indignation in the 
Legislature. 

[he Lower House of the Arkansas Legislature 


The acting Governor of Norta Carolina ( 





has, in impeaching Governor Clayton, followed 
the example furnished by North Carolina, ‘The 
articles of impeachment were presented in the 
House February 16, and were adopted by a vote 
f 42 to 16. Similar articles were adopted 
, Chief Justice M‘Clure. But the arti- 
cles could not be received in the Senate, a session 
the latter body being rendered impossible for 
want of a quorum. Meanwhile Governor Clay- 
ton insisted upon his authority, while Lieuten- 
t-Governor Johnson claimed to act in his 
pla e. Both officers called upon the militia. 
» 14th an order had bcen issued by Adju- 
ofa Thomas, in view of the troubles 
kely to arise in the State, instructing the off 
cer commanding at Little Rock to keep troops 
on hand to suppress and quiet the factions in 
( turbance, the “i ps to be used only 
f ervation of order, and not in the in- 
t t of either party. Governor Clayton is the 
United States Senator elect from Arkansas, and 
was to take his seat on the 4th of March. 
Alexander Caldwell was elected United States 
Senator by the Kansas Legislature January 26. 
The Connecticut Republican State Convention 
met at New Haven January 25, and nominated 
Marshall Jewell for Governor, 
A grand ball came off in Washington on the 
ig of February 20 in aid of the Washing- 





| 


aw 











ent, and the most fashionable element of Wash- 


ington society was well represented, In this 
connection it is proper to state the condition of 
the monument. ‘The obelisk is now about 175 


feet high, and has cost $280,000, derived from 
voluntary contributions. A Congressional in- 
vestigation some time since showed that this 
money had all been accounted for faithfully. It 
is proposed to raise the obelisk to the height of 
500 feet ; and a bill has been reported in the New 
York State Senate for a contribution from that 
State to aid in the completion of the monument, 
so that its dedication may form a prominent feat- 
ure in the centennial celebration of Independ- 
ence-day in 1876. The sum of $350,000 is re- 
quired for this purpose. ‘The real difficulty in 
the matter is the opposition which prevails 
against the design of the monument—an oppo- 
sition which is certainly not unfounded. 

The great event of the season at Washington 
was the grand carnival on February 20 and 21, 
to celebrate the completion of the wooden pave- 
ment on Pennsylvania Avenue. ‘The multitude 
of strangers in Washington outnumbered its pop- 
ulation, ‘There were races and sports of every 
character. The masquerade procession on the 
2ist was the prominent feature of the carnival, 
which terminated in the evening in a grand 
masquerade ball and a magnificent pyrotechnic 
display. A similar carnival was at the same 
time held in New Orleans. 
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ton Mot 1ument Fund. ‘The President was pres- | 
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DISASTERS. 

On the 26th of January a vessel was seen by 
the British brigantine G'. 7roop off St. Vincent. 
Proceeding to her assistance she was found burn- 
ed to the water’s edge. None of her crew was dis- 
covered, and it was impossible to learn her name. 

‘The British bark Aate Smith was beaten to 
pieces on the coast of New Jersey as she was 
nearing the end of her voyage from Les Passages, 
Spain, on the 26th of January. ‘The captain, 
five seamen, the steward and his wife, and a New 
York pilot, were lost. ‘The survivors, four in 
number, reached New York. 

The steamer J/. 2. Arthur left Louisville for 
New Orleans January and when about four- 
teen miles above Mem his, on the next morning, 
her boilers exploded, tearing away the forward 
part of the cabin and texas. ‘The boat took fire, 
and &7 lives were reported to have been lost. 

The steamship Aensington and the bark Tem- 
plar collided at sea on the evening of January 27, 
sixty miles north-northeast from Cape Hatteras. 
Both of the vessels were completely wrecked, and 
the Zemplar sank with her crew. 

A fire broke out in the Halliday House, Kin- 
osha, Wisconsin, on the morning of January 31. 
Two men were fatally injured, and a mother and 
four children perishe d in the flames. 

On the night of February 6 the eight o'clock 
p.M. Hudson River express train ran into an oil 
train at New Hamburg, sixty-five miles above 
New York. A car of the oil train had been, 
through the breaking of an axle, thrown upon 
the track of the express train. The collision oc- 
casioned an explosion, and the foremost sleeping- 
car took fire. Before any assistance could be 
rendered its inmates, the draw-bridge, on which 
the collision took place, broke down, and the 
locomotive and sleeping-car fell through into 

Wappingers Creek. ‘The fireman had saved his 
life by jumping from the locomotive. ‘The en- 
gineer stuck to his post, and was killed. The 
number of bodies that have been recovered from 
the river is twenty-two. One of the passengers 
killed was Mr. George Benedict, editor of the 
Cleveland Herald. ‘The verdict of the coroner’s 
jury attributed the disaster mainly to the fact that 
the patent brakes were not effectively applied. 





OBITUARY. 

Mr. Thomas Garrett, a prominent Abolition- 
ist, died in Wilmington, Delaware, January 25, 
aged eighty-two years. 

George Ticknor, the author of the ‘‘ History 
of Spanish Literature,” died in Boston January 
26, in his eightieth year. He was a graduate 
of Dartmouth College. From 1820 to 1835 he 
occupied the chair of the French and Spanish 
languages and ae at Harvard College— 
a chair since filled by Longfellow and Lowell. 
His great work, pi named, appeared in 1849. 
He contributed much to the dignity of Boston 
literature. 

Alice Cary, the well-known poetess, die? at 
her residence in New York February 12, age! 
fifty years. For a more extended notice we i 
fer our readers to our Literary Record in th 
Number. 

John Bankhead Magruder, the well- knover 
Confederate general, of Big Bethel fame, eat 
Houston, ‘Texas, February 19, aged sixty - one 
years, 
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SOUTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA, 

The Havana Diario states that the damage 
caused by the Cuban insurrection will amount 
to over $2,000,000. On January 19 General 
Cornelio Porro and other insurgents came into 
Puerto Principe and surrendered themselves. 
Great importance was justly attached to this 


event, owing to General Porro’s prominence as a | 


rebel leader. Shortly afterward—January 30— 
General Valmaseda received a letter from Ed- 
wardo Machado, Secretary of the Cuban House 
of Representatives, beseeching clemency. Ma- 
chado wrote that the House to which he belong- 
ed had dissolved, and that the members thereof 
were looking after their personal safety. Ac- 
cording to this document, Don Miguel G. Gu- 
tierrez, Vice-President of the Cuban republic, 
was, with his son, wandering about in the woods. 
Other important surrenders have been reported. 

A dispatch from Havana, Februar 
ed the defeat of the insurgents at Najasa, with a 
loss of fifty killed and many prisoners. Be- 
tween January 24 and February 10 there had 
surrendered in the district of Colon 660 rebels, 
2000 in the Cinco Villas district, 200 in the 
Eastern department, and in the Central 1300. 
Ignacio Agramonte has displaced General Ces 
pedes, assuming dictatorship. About the mid- 
dle of February General Valmaseda started on a 
tour of inspection: to Santa Clara, Cienfuegos, 
and Trinidad. The humanity characterizing the 
new Captain-General has proved very effectual 
in assisting to subdue the insurrection. 

Captain Selfridge, of the Darien Expedition, 
is reported to have discovered a route for a ca- 
nal, commencing near the mouth of the Atrato 
River, the highest point on the line being but 
three hundred feet above the ocean. 

The Tennessee, about which such a panic 
was created by the press, arrived in Samana 
Bay, San Domingo, January 24. The Commis- 
sioners landed, dispatched scientific expeditions 
up the bay and into the interior; and on the 2d 
of February were received by President Baez, 
who assured them that they might count on the 
most ample liberty in the exercise of their func- 
tions. ‘The President notified the Commission- 
ers that Cabral was near Azua, with two regi- 
ments of Haytiens, and was waiting for three 
more regiments and some artillery to make an 
extensive demonstration. ‘The Commissioners 
requested of the President to furnish a safe-con- 


duct to Cabral, or whoever else they may de-| 


sire to have brought there, for the purpose of 


Baez gave his consent. 
EUROPE. 

Shortly after the defeat of the French armies 
about Paris, of which we gave an account in our 
last Record, that city, nearly reduced to starva- 
tion, and threatened with intestine commotion, 
was surrendered to the enemy after an invest- 
ment of nearly five months. The strength of 
the French armies then in the field was esti- 
mated as over 350,000 men. General Chanzy 
had 120,000; the Army of the South numbered 

35,000; Faidherbe’s army, 70,000; and at 
Cherbourg and Havre were about 40,000. The 


fortress of Longwy, called by Louis XIV. the | 


** Tron Gate of France,” and the only one of the 
chain of fortresses guarding the Belgian and 


| mob seems to have effected nothing. 


| ary 28, did not take place too soon. 
5, report- | 
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ee an 


| Luxembourg frontier that remained in the pos- 

session of the French, had been surrendered 
January 25. Three thousand prisoners and 299 
guns thus fell into the hands of the Germa 
On the evening of the 21st a Belleville mob had 
attacked the prison of Mazas, where Flourens 
Millieres, and other political prisoners were By 
earcerated. The prisoners were released, and 
mingling with the crowd, now led by Flourens 
made a descent upon the turbulent quarters of 
Belleville, St. Targeau, Pére la Chaise, and 
Charonne, intending there to establish the head- 
quarters of a revolutionary movement. But be- 
yond the seizure of°2000 rations of bread the 
The viec- 
tims of disease in Paris for the week ending Jan- 
uary 20 had numbered about 4500. 

The capitulation of Paris, therefore, on J: 
Alre 
as was reported, 66,000 horses had been killed 
for food; and, after the surrender, it was found 
impossible for the Germans to rely upon railroad 
conveyance for a sufficiently prompt supply of 
provisions, and the Emperor found it necessary 
to order 3,000,000 of rations to be sent from his 
army to the famishing citizens. The scarcity 
of fuel was as great as that of food, though not 
so immediately disastrous, During alittle more 
than a fortnight from February 3, 14,352 oxen, 
15,352 sheep, 1776 cows, 3768 pigs, 20,000,991 
kilogrammes of grain, 29,327,580 kilogrammes 
of flour, and 9,190,029 kilogrammes of biscuits 
were received in Paris. 

The articles of the armistice agreed upon be- 
tween Count Bismarck and Jules Favre provided 
for its continuance until the noon of February 
19, and for its extension over the entire field of 


— 


ne 


| operations, including the sea, the Department 


of the East only being excepted, and to remain 
for future determination. ‘The object of the 
armistice was stated to be ‘‘to permit the Gov- 
ernment of National Defense of France to con- 
voke an Assembly, freely elected, which will 
pronounce on the question whether the war shall 
be continued, or what terms of peace shall be 
made.” All the forts forming the perimeter ex- 
terior defenses of Paris, with their war material, 
were to be occupied by the German troops; the 
ground between these and the fortified enceinte 
of the city to be interdicted to both armies. 
During the armistice the German army was not 
to enter Paris. 

The garrisons of Paris, comprising the Army 


of the Line, the Garde Mobile, and the marines 
questioning them relative to annexation, to which | 


of the forts, were to be held prisoners of war, 
excepting twelve thousand men, which the mili- 


| tary authority in Paris shall preserve for service 
| inside the city. 


These prisoners were to lay 
down their arms, which would be collected by 
the German commissioners at places designated 
for that purpose ; the officers to retain their arms. 
The National Guard was to remain armed, and 
be charged with the protection of Paris. The 


| franes-tireurs were to be disbanded by ordinance 


of the French government. Every facility for 
the revictualing of Paris was provided for. A 
contribution of 200,000,000 of francs was levied 
upon the city, to be paid before the fifteenth day 
of the armistice. 

The war contribution levied upon Paris was 
assumed by the Bank of France, the bank ac- 
cepting city bonds in payment. Heavy contri- 





butions were levied in, other parts of France ; 
Count Bismarck is said to have stated that 
the amount thus levied will be deducted from 
the general war indemnity. 

With Paris were surrendered 1900 pieces of 
artillery and 180,000 prisoners. 

In the East, military operations were continued 
for a time, resulting in the utter defeat of Bour- 
baki’s and Garibaldi’s forces. Belfort was sur- 
rendered February 15. 

On January 29, before noon, the forts around 
Paris were occupied by forty-six German regi- 
ments. The delivery of arms to the Germans 
was completed February 12. 

The South of France showed indications of de- 
fiance upon hearing of the armistice, but soon 
took a cooler view of the situation. M. Gam- 
betta, on receiving the first dispatch from Favre 
announcing the armistice, telegraphed to Paris 
that he ‘could not order the elections for the 
National Assembly without further explana- 
tions.’ When he did order them his decree dis- 
qualified as candidates all members of the Bour- 
bon, Orleans, and Bonaparte families, and all 
persons who acted under the second empire as 
ministers or councilors of state, senators, pre- 
fects, official candidates. These disqualifica- 
tions were ignored by the French people, espe- 
cially in the North, and by the decree issued by 
Jules Favre in Paris, and were annulled by all 
the other members of the government. 

The elections were held February 8, and re- 
»d in a victory for the liberal monarchists and 
moderate republicans—the imperialists, radical 
republicans, and the clerical party being but 
feebly represented in the Assembly, which met 
at Bordeaux February 15. Alsace and Lorraine 
were represented. On the 16th M. Grévy was 
elected President of the Assembly, only 19 out 
of 538 members dissenting. M. Grevy was Vice- 
President of the Constituent Assembly of 1848. 
He was a firm and consistent opponent of the 
On the 17th M. Adolphe Thiers, who 
had been elected to the Assembly from eighteen 
departments, was almost unanimously elected 
Chief Executive of the French Republic, with 
power to appoint his cabinet. He appointed 
Jules Favre Minister of Foreign Affairs, Louis 
Joseph Buffet Minister of Finance, General Le 
Flo Minister of War, Felix Lambrecht Minister 
of Commerct, Jules Simon Minister of Public 
Instruction, Louis Joseph Picard Minister of the 
Interior, Jules Armand Dufaure Minister of Jus- 
tice, Admiral Pothuau Minister of the Navy, 
and M. De Larcy Minister of Public Works. 
None of the members appointed are under fifty 
years of age, and all of them have, in one way 
or another, been distinguished as opponents of 
the empire. On the 19th M. Thiers addressed 
the Assembly. He urged the necessity of peace, 
but promised to discuss courageously the terms 
of peace with the Prussians, and to insist’ upon 
such as were consistent with the honor of France. 
A commission of fifteen delegates was appointed 
to visit Paris, to act as intermediary between the 
Assembly and the peace negotiators. During 


it 
it 


the 


i 





or 





mplire 
empire. 


the negotiations the sittings of the Assembly were 
to be suspended. 

The late Emperor Napoleon, from his palace 
prison at Wilhelmshoéhe, issued a proclamation, 
dated February 8, addressed to the electors of 
France 


Breaking the ‘‘ profound silence” which 
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he has maintained, and which he calls ‘‘ misfor- 
tune’s mourning,” he attributes all the evils suf- 
fered by France since the capture of Sedan to 
the establishment of a republic by an unauthor- 
ized government. He concludes with the sug+ 
gestive statement that ‘‘there is only one gov- 
ernment, in which resides the national sovereign- 
ty, able to heal the wounds, to bring hope to the 
firesides, to reopen the profaned churches, for 
progress, and to restore industry, concord, and 
peace. 

The British Parliament was opened on the 9th 
of February by a speech from the Queen, deliver- 
ed in person. ‘Lhe portion of this speech most 
interesting to our readers is that relative to the 
appointment of a joint commission to settle the 
difficulties between Great Britain and America. 
The Queen called especial attention to the ne- 
cessity of a more effective system of defensive 
military preparations. In connection with the 
debate on a reply to the Queen’s speech, Mr. 
Disraeli blamed the government for its weakness 
in permitting France to enter upon a war. He 
also deprecated the impunity with which the 
United States was allowed to assume an insolent 
bearing toward England. On the 16th Mr. 
Cardwell, Secretary of War, introduced a bill in 
the House of Commons for the reorganization 
of the army. He thought it was established now 
that the colonies must pay for their own defense. 
His recommendations included the abolition of 
the purchase system ; the subjection of the army 
to one system of administration, the form of sery- 
ice to be interchangeable ; an examination pre- 
liminary to commission, subject to the approval 
of the Secretary of State; and the power of the 
vernment to appropriate railways in times of 


rae) 


g 
emergency. He recommended.a standing army 
of 431,000 men. 





The defensive works proposed by the Secre- 
tary of War are estimated to cost £50,000,000, 
and the new artillery required.£10,000,000 more, 

‘The London Conference seems to have taken 
an important step toward the settlement of the 
Black Sea question. A telegram from London, 
dated February 20, reports that the Conference 
had agreed to open the Black Sea to foreign men- 
of-war, and to authorize the Porte to admit the 
passage through the Dardanelles of all armed 
vessels, Russian and Roumanian alone excepted. 
Russia is represented as not opposed to this ar- 
rangement, and ‘Turkey as hesitating to agree 
to it. 

The Paris Gaulois states that the Grand Duehy 
of Luxembourg undertakes to pay to Prussia the 
sum of 2,000,000 francs as indemnity for breach 
of neutrality during the war. It 
permit Prussian troops to garrison the fortress 
of Luxembourg. 

The Italian government has voted a fund for 
the support of the Pope, and has granted him 
regal honors and a body-guard. But it has de- 
nied him the right of enlistment, and the libra- 
ries and galleries of the Vatican have been de- 
clared public property. ‘his arrangement will 


also agrees to 


hardly satisfy the Pope, who not long since de- 
clared that he wished no guarantees from the 
great governments other than those which would 
omplete a pure and simple restitution on the 
part of Italy of the territories which had been 
despoiled from the Church on the Neapolitan 
frontier and the line of the River Po. 


Cc 





Chitar’s 


to th and fooleries that from 
immemorial time have been practiced on All 
Fools’ Day, in all 
well settle 
Hind: 
tivaler 


rt 
ris 


e spo 
i 
countries, it has been pretty 
{ that the festival originated among 
os, and that th **Huli Festival,” 
it to our ‘* April Fool,” 


the 


arose from the 


ce of celebrating with festival rites 


» vernal equinox, or the day when 


rsia anciently began, 


r-On for April 10, 1792, is a 
‘Wit of an April Fool Day,” in 
; made to ‘‘ the offerings which 
to he ip before her altar 
val; and though the hea 
exploded, 
Vv fi the world by no 
means on the And while Venus is no 
longer ked by our bells, while pickpockets 
i their obligations to Mercury, and Nep- 
his own ele ment, Ko a) 
in every city, priests in 
every familys id whole hecatombs of 
victims, if you 
honors of her 1 : 
The Looker-On called upon an odd little shop 
man, whose heart was in April-foolery, and who 
kept a little journal of his more remarkable suc- 
lefeats on that festival. Thus: 


cesses and defe: 
Invited all our club to dine at 


es continue 


y since 
ng sing 


r powel over 


enon 


human 


**10 o'clock 
Deputy Drippings’s, and invited him to dine 
Alderman Grub at Hampstead, — N.B. 

is on a visit to his son-in-law in 

619 o'clock 


of a customer, 


Received an order in the name 
in Essex, for six pounds of snuff 
to be sent by the coach. Smoked the bite, and 
kicked the messenger out of the shop.—N.B. 
Not cate ] 


h old birds, ete. 
ey 


o’clock.—Afraid Sally would play some 
trick on me in dressing my dinner; so went to 
get a steak at Chalked the wait 
er’s back as he gave me my change.—N.B. Two 
bad shillings. 


iffee-house. 


‘3 o'clock.—Sent Sally to the Tower to see a | 


Democrat ; 


carried the key of the cellar with 
he 


, and spent me half a crown in coach-hire. 
** Gave Giles, my shopman, a glass of brandy, 
which he took fox Giles unable 


to attend sh 


a glass of wine. 
p the next day. 

Amona the many notable things that have oc- 
curred on April 1 may be menti 
of Napoleon with Maria Louisa, on which occa- 
sion some of the ish Parisians called him 
**un poisson dA a term which answers to 
our April fool. On the occasion of his nuptials 
Napoleon struck a medal, with Love bearing a 


thunder-l its device. 


ned the marriage 
ril, 


It { 
OlL i 


itive 


Many stori of the peculiarities 
and humor o ate Colonel Isaac O. Barnes, 
of Boston, have been published in the Drawer ; 
but not this one: 

He was in attendance at a funeral, the services 
of which were delayed considerably beyond the 
time of their intment. 


Being tired of wait- 


apy 
ing, the Colonel commenced a conversation upon 


Drawer, 


the character of the 

who sat next him. 
“Seni - Was & Very nice man, wasn't he? 

asked the Colonel. 
‘* Yes, Sir.” 


deceased with the pers 


‘* He was a man of energy and of good ex« 
tive power, wasn’t he?” 

gat "Tadd 

‘*T really believe,” continued the Colonel, ‘ 
Mr. - had been here he would have 
through these ceremonies before this time,” 

As a general proposition, Colonel B. was jn 
favor of rushing things. 


Tue Drawer is indebted to a legal gen 

it New Castle, Indiana, for the pleasantries t 

follow. But before quoting them we can not { 

bear quoting from his letter a paragraph s! 
g the comical facility with which the mn 

knot is untied in that State. He says: 
‘* Many interesting incidents occur und 


Inder ¢ 


1] 
O1L0 


divorce laws. For instance, a woman called 
a lawyer here at one o’clock p.m. on last Sat 
day week. He drew her petition for divoree, ¢ 
filed it at two o'clock. At three o'clock her | u 
band appeared, and filed a cross bill. At fi 
o'clock a divorce was granted; and at eight o'c! 
the woman married another man. The husba 
has a wife picked out, and would have ied 
her the same evening, but she wasn’t quite ready!” 

In the course of the recent trial of an India 
murderer (the same who was acquitted on 
ground of “impulsive insanity”), Judge : 
presided at the trial, gave the following charg 
‘**Gentlemen of the jury, you will be permit 
to separate until to-morrow morning at half 
eight o'clock. 


In the mean time you will 
demean yourselves that the world, looking « 

may be constrained to exclaim, in the languag 
f the Roman Mattress of old, when asked. 
‘Where are your jurors ?’ 


} 


She pointed to | 
two dead sons, and said, ‘ These are my jurors. 

At the same court an important suit upon : 
promissory note was pending, when the foll 
ing colloquy took place: 

Lawyer R. ‘I appear for the defendant.” 

LawYeEr M. (for plaintif7). ‘* We ask a rule 

an answer. 

Suerirr. ‘‘ There has been no service of sum- 
mons on this defendant.” 

Lawyer R. ‘* Then I withdraw my appear- 
ance.” 

Lawyer M. ‘‘ Then I desire a default.” 

Lawyer R. ‘ How can you take a default 
against a defendant who has not 
with a summons ?”’ 

Lawyer M, ‘‘ Defendant has filed a waiy 
of summons,” 

Lawyer R. ‘‘ Then, if your Honor plea 
I'll appear for the defendant.” 

Lawyer M. ‘I desire a rule against the gen- 
tleman to answer.” 

Suerirr. ‘‘The waiver seems to have been 
filed, but was never signed.” 

Lawyer R. ‘‘If your Honor please, I with- 
draw my appearance.” 


} 
been served 


er 


se 
C, 
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Lawyer M. ‘‘ Would your Honor please give 
us a rule against the gentleman to appear or dis 
appear, we don’t care which, and that instanter 2” 

Ar the same court a boy was on the witness 
stand who had considerable difficulty in explain 

ig what relation he bore to the detendant. He 
ly made it appear that he was the son of de- 
idant’s wife, but not his son. 


hnal 
fel 


‘Then you are his son by another father ?” in- 
terposed the counsel for the pl iintiff. 
** Jes’ so!” said the boy, with the utmost com- 


posure. 


In the spring of 64, when General N. B. For- 
rest had his command near Memphis, a couple 
of soldiers from the Union army were taken pris- 
and on account of the shortness of ra- 
ions, and the difficulty of making exchanges, 

ders had been issued to take no prisoners, but 
execute them on the spot. The captors had 

ht the prisoners, however, to General For- 

vest, who ordered them to be confined until the 
next morning, when they were to be shot. The 
captives were of Teutonic origin, and belonged 
toa Wisconsin regiment. ‘They were led into a 
field near by the log barn in which they had been 
confined, and a file of Confederate soldiers were 
facing them with loaded rifles. The brave Ger- 
is lighted their pipes, and stood conversing 
with each other. The General himself assumed 
command, and gave the word, ** Ready! Aim!” 
The captives blanched not nor quailed, but kept 
on smoking, when suddenly the General shout 
ed, ‘Ground arms! Shoulder arms! Ready! 
Aim! Shoulderarms! Right-about face!” Then, 
turning to the prisoners, he shouted, ** Git up and 

t!” To the by-standers he remarked, ‘* Brave 


men are too scarce to be shot down like dogs.” 


oners 5 


broug 


g 

work recently published in London, giving the 
Recollections of George Pryme, Esq., ‘* Some- 
time Fellow of Trinity College, Professor of Po 
litical Economy in the University of Cambridge, 
and M.P. for the Borough,” we find the follow 

ig rhymes by the aforesaid on the derivation of 
1e word ** chancellor :” 


Ix a singularly uninteresting autobiographical 


i 
l 
+] 
Ul 


The Chancellor, so says Lord 
His title from Cancello took; 
And every cause before him tried 
It was his duty to decide. 

Lord Eldon, hesitating ever, 

Takes it from Chanceler, to waver ; 
And thinks, as this may bear him out, 
His bounden duty is to doubt. 


Coke, 


Samvet G. HWarnaway, one of the ablest and 
most successful lawyers and politicians of his 
time, in the sixth judicial district—the James T’. 
Brady of that region—like all sensible men, had 
an aversion to all far-fetched phraseology. While 
engaged in trying a case of malpractice, a very 
pretentious M.D. was introduced as a witness 
against his client. In giving his testimony the 
doctor removed his glasses, and assuming a very 
pompous manner, said : 

**Mr. Hathaway, I see, Sir, that you do not 
understand the agglutination in cases of chronic 
peritonitis.” 

The counsel made no reply at the time; but 
in the course of his remarks to the jury he said: 

“Gentlemen, Doctor S—— has very frankly 


795 
informed me that I am entirely ignorant of what 
he calls ‘ agglutination in a case of chronic peri- 
tonitis.’ I really think the doctor is in the same 
condition himself. He reminds me of another 
learned member of his profession, wh>, more 
frank than our doctor here, said to a lawyer, one 
day, ‘Squire, I can not comprehend what you 
meant yesterday when you talked about docking 
mm entail.’ * My dear doctor,’ replied the law- 
yer, ‘ I don’t wonder at I will explain the 
meaning ; it is, doctor, d what you never can 


do—it is efFecti J a reco ye 
Says a city correspondent: Your anecdote 
of Bishop Polk and Pat Cleburne reminds me 
of something similar related to me at Nan- 
tucket of one Cay tain B ,» & member of the 
Society of Friends. He commanded a coasting 
vessel which plied between Nantucket and New 
York, and his first mate was Peter Chase, a man 
conspicuously rough and inelegant in his con- 
versation. Once, while attempting to haul into 
dock on the East River, his way was obstructed 
by an obstinate river boatman, who made no 
effort to get his vessel out of the way. The old 
Quaker talked his plain language to him in vain, 
and finally losing patience, called out loudly to 
his mate, ‘‘ Come up out of the hold, Cousin Pe- 
ter, and us¢ of thy vile | inguage to this 
man. I can't stand it any longer.” 

The malediction by proxy had the desired ef- 
fect, and his vessel was soon made fast in her 
berth. 


sore 


TuE two foll 
Illinois : 

The ‘‘ institution de boot-black” moves West- 
ward with the march of civilization and piety. 
He long ago reac hed Kankakee, [llinois. The 
Methodist Conference held at that place had ad- 
journed. ‘The good bishop had pronounced the 
benediction, and the whole regiment of black 
coats and tall hats gracefully moved down to the 
dépot in good time for the cars. ‘The boys were 
not very fortunate in securing jobs, for some rea- 
The head of the column was final- 
ly confronted at the dépot with: ‘‘Shine your 
boots? Shine ’em up? Give ‘em a Methodist 
The point was gained, and the boys 


ywing from a clerical friend in 


son or other. 


SiN 


began to fresco. 


Tue Rev. Dr. G , of Chicago, was quietly 
conversing a moment with his brother, also a 
clergyman, when the usual ‘‘ shine” was offered 
by a very inferior-looking member of the brush 
fraternity. ‘‘ Yes; shine them up,” said the doc- 
tor. When the mancenvre was completed the 
reverend said: ** My boy, I have no small mon 
ey but this torn half dollar. Will you change it ?” 

Taking the damaged scrip, and looking up into 
the honest face, he said, ‘* Look here, old hoss, 
do you shove many of the tom 

A pecent regard for truth compels us to ad- 
mit that reverence for exalted position is not 
characteristic of the political society of Wash- 
ington. And if ever there was a man who re- 
garded with entire indifference the mere form- 
al conventionalities of society, it is the late act- 
ing Vice-President, ex-Senator Wade, of Ohio. 
During the impeachment trial, the following is 
reported to have occurred between himself and 
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Chief Justice Chase, The session 


to open at 


who presided. 
twelve o'clock mM., and it was 
within twenty of that time, and the 
Chief Justice had not made his appearance in the 
Vice ag ag room, which, for the time, was 
used by Mr. as a robing-room. The 
hands of the As k crept slowly but surely near- 
the figure ‘* XIT.,” when suddenly the door 
was thrown open, and in stalked the Chief Jus- 
ice. He walked hurriedly to the wardrobe ; but 
» of office was not upon its accustomed 

: peg. What was to be done? 
summoned; this, that, and the other 
and were examined, but 
In the midst of this ex- 
grim, honest old hero, Ben Wade, 
appearance, with a nod and a grunt to 
the flurried occupants of the room. He walked 
to the hat-rack, and after depositing his hat went 
to a sofa on the other of the room to leave 
his umbrella in place. ‘The excitement 
was still ge on when Wade, after learning the 
cause of the trouble, without entering into the 
flurry of the hunt, leaned over the sofa and with 
his umbrella hooked up an uncertain-looking 
black bundle. Seeing it was the long-looked-for 
robe, he held it toward Mr. Chase with, ‘‘ Here, 
Chase—here’s yer darned old frock been 
making st 1 CO} founde d fuss about.” The pages 
smiled asmile. ‘lhe Chief Justice was too over- 
joyed to do any thing but speedily get inside of 
his robe; and if on that morning the heated, 
crowded audience saw the Chief Justice look 
Ider than usual they now-know the cause of 
it. It was all about that ‘* 


reui 


was 
minutes 


1ase 


er 


any 
ages were 
drawer 
discovered. 
citement the 
made his 


room, desk 
robe 


no 
was 


side 
a safe 


ing 


you've 


frock. 


We have always been willing to concede that 
the educational system of Boston, especially in 
its higher grammar-schools, been carried to 
about the exaltedest height of excellence; in 
proof of which may be cited the following com- 
position of a Boston boy on that noble animal, 
the ** Hoss.” 

‘*The horse is the most useful animal in the 
world. So is the cow. I once had thirteen 
ducks and two drakes, and Skunk killed one. I 
know a boy which had 7 chickens, but His fa- 
ther would not let him rais them and so he got 
mad and so he bored a Hole in mother’s Wash 
tub. I wish I had a horse—a horse weighs 1000 
pounds.” 


has 


We have seen nothing more entirely matter 
of fact and free from sentiment than the follow- 
ing, copied from the obituary column of a jour- 
nal published ty a neighboring city: ‘* The 
friends and relatives of Mr. Alec M‘Govern are 
invited attend his funeral, which will take 
place at his restaurant on Kearney Street. The 
best ecclesiastical talent has been engaged, and 
the services will be of a varied and entertaining 
character,” 


to 


A CAPITAL is current in which occurs 
1e name of ex-Attorney-General Speed. It is 


story 


th 
‘ 
told by the Washington correspondent of the 


Louisville Courier-Journal, which, by the way, 
maintains with spirit and ability the reputation 
it acquired under Prentice. 

This distinguished gentleman (Speed 
on professional business, 


is here 
and meets with the usu- 
al cordial reception by his political friends. I 
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|imagine his connection with politics has robbed 


him of that amiability which was once so cha 
ing. But his views on_ political policy hay 
changed —very much changed, indeed — since 
April, 1861, when he was one of that committee 
who resolved in the Louisville meeting that it 
was the duty of Kentucky ‘‘to repel the hosti] 
foe, come from what quarter he may,” and 
that sort of thing. Apropos of those resoluti ns, 
there is a pretty good story told, in which an ex- 
Confederate officer of our city and the Hon. J. 
Speed were the actors. This Confederate js a 
capital fellow, and a humorist of the first wa 
ter. At the close of the war he visited W; 
ington, and Mr, Speed not only received } 
with great kindness, but promptly sec ured his 
pardon. When it was announced, 
overflowing with joy and Champagne, « 

the Attorney-General to thank him. 

public functionary received in becoming spirit 
suggesting, however, that the young friend m 
never again attempt to break up the best gove 
ment the world ever saw. “Why, Sir,” he 
sponded, ** the fact is, I didn’t intend to goS 
But when I read your resolutions they fired 1 
Southern heart. I packed up and left on the fi 
train, for fear you would get there before me.” 


Weare indebted to a gentleman in the Exec- 
utive Department of 4 State of Missouri for 
the following document, addressed to the Goy- 
ernor of that State. TI he writer evidently labors 
under the pleasing hallucination that the State 
has stored in the purlieus of the Capitol 
of blank forms of divorce, which may at any t 
be made available for people in that State wh 
have made some absurd blunder in referen: 
their ‘‘ affinity :” 

August the 12d 
My dear sir, 

I address you for this reson my wife has left me W 
out any c ause and I wish to be releast from th« 
of mat my and if you will grant me a devours 
will se <' you $25 dollars if you will grant it you 
send me a blank and the clerk of the court can fil 
out I was Maryed in oregon county the 29 of aj 
1866 and seperated January January the 16 1867 ad- 
dress— Greenwood Valley, Wayne county, Mo. 

respectfullyours, 


As inconsecutive, though not so ardent, 


Flora Finching! 


Apropos of the Holland Memorial Benefit: 
There were no free tickets. Which reminds us 
of a question once asked by the actor Mathews: 

‘* Who was the first man recorded in history 
who didn’t pay ?” 

‘ Really,” replied the person asked 
say; I never gave it a thought.” 

‘*Why, Joseph, ofcourse. Did not his broth- 
ers put him in the pit for nothing?” 


, **I can't 


Wuen Hawthorne went to Brook Farm in 
1841, to become one of the remarkable band of 
intellectual hay- makers, diggers, milkers, and 
cheese-makers, he had serious misgivings as to 
whether he should ever become a success as a 
persuader of milk from the cow. Indeed, 
says in his ‘*‘ Note-Book,” ‘‘I intend to convert 
myself into a milkmaid this evening; but I pray 
Heaven that Mr. Ripley” (now of the Zribune) 
‘**may be moved to assign me the kindliest cow in 
the herd ; otherwise I shall perform my duty with 
fear and trembling.” There are one or two more 
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nassages of Hawthorne, written at the outset of 
his Brook Farm career, so full of his delightful 
humor that we are sure the readers of the Draw- 
er will be glad to see them reproduced : 

‘I like my brethren in affliction very well ; 
and could you see us sitting round our table at 
meal-times, before the great kitchen fire, you 
would call it a cheerful sight. Mrs. B- is a 
most comfortable woman to behold. She looks 
as if her ample person were si tuffed full of ten- 
—indeed, as if she were all one great, 

nd | heart.” 
‘April 14, 10 a.m.—I did not milk the cows 
night, because Mr. — *y was afraid to trust 
hem to my hands, or me to their horns, I know 
‘twhich. But this morning I have done won 
lers. Before breakfast I went out to the barn 
and began to chop hay for the cattle, and with 
ich ‘righteous vehemence,’ as Mr. Ripley says, 

lid I labor, that in the space of ten minutes I 
broke the machine. ‘Then I brought wood, and 
replenished the fires; and finally went down to 
breakfast, and ate upa huge mound of buckwheat 
cakes. After breakfast Mr. Ripley put a four- 
pronged instrument into my hands, which he 
gave me to understand was called a pitchfork ; 
and he and Mr. Farley being 
lar weap< 


1€88 


armed with simi- 
ms, we all three commenced a gallant 
attack on a heap of manure. ‘This office being 
concluded, and I having purified myself, I sit 
dov vn to finish this letter. 

‘Miss [Margaret] Fuller’s cow 
other cows, and has made herself ruler of the 
herd, and behaves in a very tyrannical manner. 

I shall make an excellent husbandman—ZJ 
feel the original Adam reviving within me.” 


hooks the 


THEeoporE Hook, when entertaining a 
» company by accompanying on the piano 
one of his free and easy poetic al impromptus, on 
seeing a Mr. Winter enter the room, broke 
involuntarily with— 


Mr. 
la 


large 
out 


Here comes Mr. Winter, collector of taxes, 

To whom you must give whatever he axes; 
And instantly too, without any flummery, 

For though his name’s Winter, his acts are all summer-y. 
the death of 
pleasant anecdotes 


SINCE Alexandre Dumas many 
are coming into circulation 
about him. The following he used to tell him- 
self: After his son’s great success with the 
**Dame aux Camelias,’”’ Alexandre wrote to 
him as though from a stranger, congratulating 
him on the book, and expressing a desire to 
make the author’s acquaintance. ‘*‘ I myself am 
a literary man,” said he, in conclusion, *‘ and 
you may have heard my name as the author of 
‘Monte Christo.”” Dumas, ji/s, was equal to 
the occasion. He wrote immediately in reply, 
expressing the great pleasure he would have in 
making his correspondent’s acquaintance, princi- 
pally on account of the high terms in which he 
had always heard his father speak of the author 
of ‘* Monte Christo. 


THE praiseworthy frankness and entire ab- 
sence of self. pride that characterizes the ‘* 
est old farmer” 


hon- 
of Maine is illustrated by anoth- 
er honest farmer of the same State, who, ‘desiring 
to purchase a yoke of oxen, and being inform- 
ed that a certain wealthy farmer in Cumberland 
County had superior cattle for sale, went down 
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797 
thither to purchase. 
ox-team, he inquired : 

**Can you inform me where Mr 

There’s a number of Wests living around 
here. Which do you wish to find?” re- 
turned the who was a stout-built, keen- 
eyed man, habited in homespun, but bearing in 
general appearance unmistakable tokens of ease 
and comfort, so far as finances were concerned. 
I don’t know what his Christian name i 

pursued our friend ; 
some very fine oxen.” 

‘* Well,” responded the stranger, 
own pretty fair oxen. 

**But the one I wish to find has 
sale.” 

‘As for that, I guess the y'd 
sell if the y could ¢ get their price. P 

‘* But,” exe leteie d the Oxford County man, 
‘the Mr. West I wish to find is quite wealthy.” 

“Yes. Well, 


very bad off,” re 


g aman driving an 
. West lives ?” 


one 


stranger, 


‘*but he is the owner of 


oxen for 
Sir, 


any of ‘em 


I reckon there ain’t any of them 
plied the other, with a nod. 

‘*My Mr. West,” continued our friend, hesi- 
tating, ‘‘has been represented to me as a very 
close-fisted man, and not scrupulously honest in 
all his transactions.” 

With a curious twinkle of the eye, and a 
tle pat on the paunch of his near ox, he said 

**'lo tell the truth, Sir, 
fisted set all around 
esty 


gi en- 


I guess they are a close- 
, and I never heard that hon 
run in the family. Isn’t there something 
else ?” 
en” 
rately ; 


replied the searcher for oxen, despe- 
‘they say he has been caught in the act 
of robbing his own brother’s chicken-co yp.” 

The stranger bowed and smiled. 

**T guess I'm the man. Come with me, 
I'll show you as fine a stock of cattle as you can 
find in the State; and, if you know what oxen 
are, there is no danger of being cheated.” 


and 


Tue last that we have from ‘the Pacific 
slope’ speaks of a practice that prevailed some 
years since at the Sandwich Islands, when it was 
the custom of the American consuls to be pres- 
ent at the trials of American sailors for breach- 
es of the peace. ‘The consul, at a trial before 
that sturdy old magistrate and native, Governor 
Kekuanoa, objected to the testimony of an isl- 
ander on the ground that it was false. The Gov- 
ernor replied, ‘* Yes, I’m perfectly aware of that ; 
but so was the sailor’s. Let us hear both sides, 
and then decide the matter.” A mere ‘‘ question 
of veracity.” 


At the December (1870) term of the District 
Court of Cedar County, Iowa, a slander case was 
on trial. An important point for the coteaes to 
prove was that a person who had died sudden- 
ly at the plaintiff’s house had died from the ef- 
fects of one poisonous dose of strychnine, while 
the plaintiff wished to prove that the deceased had 
died from the effects of repeated small doses of 
tkat poison. Dr. , a witness for the defense, 
who had attended deceased i is last illness, 
was on the stand, and had passed through 
thorough direct examination. On the .cross-ex- 
amination the opposing counsel endeavored to 
prove by the doctor that the deceased had had 
too many convulsions to have died from only one 


dose of strychnine ; and desiring to show this fact 


| to the jury, and how many convulsions he had 
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had, asked the witness, ‘* Doctor, please state to 
jury in which convulsion the patient died.’ 
doctor answered without hesitation, and with 
sitiveness that indicated he understood him 
Probably. 

GENTLEMAN Of New Bedford, 


sends us the following, wl 


he 
I} 
a pe 
self, ** The dast one!” 


A 


setts, 


m 


Massachu 
ich he thinks 
er the New Bedford mind if published 


Diawer: ‘Tl 


Th 


rht cl 


e other day a gentleman, 
*an article purchased, left 
penny by mistake. The 


every man should have 


a 
that 


lng 
rs to h 


t belo: m, sent the penny to the in- 
dividual, and the following lines were sent in ac- 
it 


gment of its receipt : 


t you sent me, 
nt to thee 
1, aS Was seen, 
a bean; 
well, 


1 act 


that’s 
e’s very 
you is to sn 


know what for, 
ent your drawer. 


I 


. ¢ 
iS Sse! 


t 


And also the 


E:ditor’s Drawer. 
Mr. Spurgeon, at a late meeting of 
Union at Cambridge, right under the 
f the de the University, said 
\ings to the peo} le about their duty to pay 
icher a decent support, and to the preach- 
things that were not to be classed 
as among their duties, that hit the personal and 
pocket experience of every clergyman in every 
land, no matter what his creed. Says Spurgeon : 
*I recommend every young minister to make 
chit is first The pulpit is the 

lx of Christendom. Your people may 
that you don’t go about and drink 
nany cups of tea at their houses as they would 
ike. If you give them good food on the Sab- 
ath they will put up with a good deal. If the 
Sabbath joint is only a grim scrag of mutton, 
with plenty of divisions, and nothing to divide 
laughter], you will that your 
people will not be satisfie In the next place, 
do not neglect visitation. is true that I can 
$33 But my visitation 


Tue Rey. 
tist 
»~— ¢ t 


ms OF 


: pre 


out some 


some 
tl 


ers al 


YY 
}! 


( ig | business, 


Phermopy 
PY 

af 
g¢rumbie ) as 


1 
l 
| 


soon discover 

e is 

It 

not visit 350 members. 
e elders. 

‘** Next let me say a word or two to the peop 

ible fact that ministers of the Gos- 

» to live on much less than other 

Laughter.] ‘They can not make 

* as other people can make a 

* them very hard, but 

A member once said to a 

vanted a little more salary as his 

family ‘I did not know that you 

preached for money.’ ‘No, I don’t,’ said the 

minister. ‘I thought you preached for souls.’ 

*So Ido: but I could not live on souls’ flaugh- 

ter]; ‘andif I could, it would take a good many 

the size of yours to make a meal.’” [Renewed 

laughter. | 


my) 
is done bv th 


] 


1} ie, 


a 


try 


Some years ago, in Northeastern Ohio, there 
lived and loved a young couple named Charles 
Bowers and Sarah Blair. Who was in fault the 
narrator knoweth not; but when the cards were 
dealt for this game of life, the fair Sarah held no 
‘* Bowers.’ ‘Time rolled on, and she gave her 
hand in marriage to a suitor named Button. In 
due time, also, Bowers married. Years passed 
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pleasantly to them both, for both had been 
tunate; but, sad to say, the beloved com; 
of Bowers died, and in a few months was f 
lowed by the husband of Sarah. It became ny 
essary, in the latter case, to telegraph to 
Rev. Mr. Bonner, of Ashtabula, to conduct 
funeral services ; 


and thus the whole matter m 
have ended but for the fortunate blunder of t 
operator, who received and sent to Bowers jn 
great haste the dispatch which should have go 
to Bonner. And great was the surprise of Bow 
on reading the telegram: ‘* Button is dead 
Bowers down.” Nevertheless, Bowers went: ar 
of conventional mourning, t 
pair who in youth were estranged were finally 
united and happy—and all that sort of thing, 


after a season 


Many good things have been told of Young 
America in the Drawer, to which may now be 
| added the request of little Dicky D ; Dickv’s 
parents, together with one or two evening visit 
ors, had been spending an hour or two at whist, 
during which amusement Dicky had heard s 
eral allusions to ‘the rubber.” Young Amer 
although usually wide-awake, in due time | 
comes sleepy, as did Dicky on the evening i 
question. His grandmother put him in bed, and, 
as was her custom, read to him a chapter in the 
Bible, remarking, ‘* Now, Dicky, I have read y 
a whole chapter, and you must go to sleep.” 

‘**No, grandma, I ain’t so sleepy now; 
another.” 

The good old lady complied, and said, ‘ 
you must go to sleep ; 
ters. 

‘*No, not yet—read one more; read the ri 
ber, grandma !” 

What else could the good woman do ? 


S 


I have read you two chap- 


} 


Tue following, told by the victimized indi 
vidual himself, will be appreciated by those wh 
are familiar with the 
establishments : 

A clergyman of the Episcopal Church, 
principal of a boys’ boarding-school, in Connect- 
icut, on the approach of the Lenten season, call- 
ed together his pupils and reminded them of the 
practice of his Church in regard to self-denial 
and abstinence during that period. He desired 
them to fulfill, as was proper, their part of this 
churchly duty by denying themselves some lux- 
ury of the table. He would not influence their 
choice, but leave them to consult together, and 
decide what one article of food they would | 
willing to give up, and then announce to him 
their decision. ‘The next morning a committee 
of the boys, with due formality, waited upon 
their principal, and informed him that, after 
serious deliberation, the school had unanimously 
agreed that throughout the whole of Lent they 
would abstain from hash. 


‘bills of fare” of boarding 


} 


> 
ri 


We are favored with the bill of an entertain- 
ment, quite popular in the very Western and 


by ‘* The Great Taylor Family,” which consists 
of Mart Taylor, Mr. Taylor, Mr. M. Taylor, Pro- 
fessor M. Taylor, Signor Taylor, and enough 
other ‘Taylors to make one man. ‘The entertain 
ment is of the ballad sort, embracing an orig 
inal song—‘* The Way the Kale Seed Skedad- 
dies ;” ** Things Painful to Behold ;” ‘* Thats 





E DIT OR'S 


to Talk a." Hifalutin he on the 
That the 
artistic 


» Cte. press appre iates the 


lavlors’ talent may be inferred 


the following notices : 
From the Chico C 
ids theatrical 
d with the 
ect on the auditory 
1e el; ity of the 
> atmosp her re are to the health of tl 
as in this instance, it has the 
and intellectuality, as well 
tcan advance just claims to the 
The fact that Mr. Taylor has la Aside 
orial, as well as Blackstone, to minister to 
1 iving of the human mind, should be 
t he is no novice in his profession. 
From the 


Walla Walla Toesi 
Joston man polletash hiyou chick 
muck-a-muck. Na witka, you bet 


yurant, 


motion with 


str 


at 
istic 


patronage 


id 


lias close 


» tickee 


mer 


har 
9 ir 


W! being interpreted, says: 
« Mart Taylor. If 
wo! tw ant any muck-a-muck for a week. 

t, bar keep. 


Fron Hong-Kong Gong. 

yao sing no sabe John Melican man yih 

Mart Taylor yoc Sam. 
“ans: If you want to see me 

“r saw China, go and see Mart 
From the Hispaniol Burro. 
irmina quartra ré 
10 cul 


} Great Boston mar 
you p e down to see him you 


He's heavy, 


the 
hs Gee } 
tun see 
funniest man 
\ 


yior. 


als much a grando - 
ias thearo Signor Mart ' 


one understan 
2 above. 
From the Jeu d’ Esprit 
i soit qui mal y pense, ct 
veau monde Lafayette, per 
the public will at once see is highly compli 
tary to the Taylor family. 


Is Spanish, it is useless to 
Napoleon. 


Alex 


ateau 


andra Du- 


and regulations 
Among the 
but no pin 
No dead heads EXCEe} 
Any individu 
gger nose than the proprietor 
Briggy-dear generals admitted. Landlor’s must 
V triably come out on the arrival and de} 
ive of the troupe. Little bits of boys and girl 


The hind wagon pays toll.” 


course there must be rules 
ran entertainment of this sort. 
‘Children in arms admitted ; 

ng to keep them still. 
members of the profesh. 


having 
can go 10 free 


Once in a while a paragraph or an advertise- 
nt appears in some out-of-the-way newspaper 
it somehow or other seems to tickle the Ameri 
murnalist, who sets it a-going in such a way 
ut it speedily travels all over the country. For 
example: Some little time since a ‘* broken-heart- 
woman,’ she calls herself, Mrs. Laura 
t, of Broadalbin, Fulton County, New York, 
notified the public through the Amsterdam In- 
telligencer that her dear husband, Josiah Hunt, 
had left her bed and board, and strayed to parts 
and she forbid all girls, old maids, 
1d widows to meddle with or marry him under 
penalty of the law. She earnestly entreated all 
edit throughout the world” to lay this in- 
formation before theiz readers. 
‘Mrs. Hunt will please to perce ive tha t we have 
complied with her request.”— And we 
two "— Transcript. And we three.” 
Cincinnati Mirror. ** And we four.” —Standard. 
And we five.’’- = We stern Me thodist. ** And 
we six.”—Zion's Herald. ‘* And we seven.” 
Maine Free Press. ‘And we eight.” Mobile 
Press. *‘ Andwe nine.” — Woodstock Whig. 


as 


unknown: 


ors 


Courier. 
too. 
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Vanekie bed a ard, 
ten. N Eo u oh 


the villain And we 
* And stri canty to parts 
wn, the vagabond! And "— Daily 
** He left r bed and “atvery the 

eter we start him 
Miner's Journal, ‘* Break a woman's 
iend! ‘Take at!"— 7 raph. **Go 
hunt him, Laura.”—wSentinel. ‘* P: 


1,and start him again. Ever-so-m iny 


tional 
we elevel 
t 


ser. 


~ Statesman. 


iss 
him ai 
** thids.” 

In a small village in Western New 
eral years ago, lived an individ 
call Amos Bragd lon. He wa 
weighing some three hun 


York, 
nec ym we will 
In stature, 

His skin 

ne whole exX- 
{din 
am 
thre 
however, 


sev- 


his he: d wo ! 
pression 0 f hi 
treme. He was a bl: wok smi th, 
ared flannel shirt open at the 
standing his ill looks, 
evil of him. 

His wife was as nearly his 0] 
imagined. She was a tall 
incarnation of 

+ manners, 


was red, 
g¢ in the ex- 
1 always wore 
Notwith- 
knew 


intenance 


none any 
posite as could be 
slim old lady, the 
and ex j 
Her countenance, on which : 
expression of placid serenity dwelt, 
moved by a smile, and still more rarely ruffled 
by a frown. One day she was taking tea with a 
neighbor, a lady who liked to be regarded as pos- 


sessed of extremely delicate 


1 
neat eedcing!\ 


ness, 


was seldom 


sensibilities, and who 
of horror on the 
il other good dames 


was wont to go into an e 


Stasy 
slightest provocation. Sever: 
were present also. 

As they were all sitting at the tal 
of the house, happening gla out of the 
window, Amos Bragdon (with whom sl 
was unacquainted) coming up the street. Here 
was her 0 pp ortunity. She droppec d her tea-cup, 
with a shriek, and exclaimed: 

**Oh, oh! mercy us! Who is that com- 
ing up the street? Just look! What 
! Oh, I'm so afraid 


» the lady 


Saw ie 


on 
an awful 
looking man he is coming 
here!” 

‘The attention of all was, 
toward the object of her excla 
ly all saw the situation at 
ment was painful. 

But Mrs. Bragdon was equal to the emergency. 
With a sedateness of demeanor and an equa 
ity of temper that nothing could disturb, she 
in a calm, measured, perfectly distinct t 

‘* Why, that’s my husband. He’s an 
looking man. but God made him!” 


course, directed 


of 
mations, and near- 


once. ‘lhe embarrass- 


nim- 
said, 
ne: 


ful- 


aw 


NoT many years ago there 
Pennsylvani jor N , aj lly, | ki 
ed man, who professed to be a devoted I 
alist, and was disposed to advance his opinions 
when opportunity offered. He 
contact with an una old 
never interfered with any body, 
ligion, but yet was a firm believe 
0 a Book.” A controy 

he Major insisting there was ‘* 
er as positively asserting «there was 
could prove it by the Bibl for, says he, 
jor, don’t you know that the Bible 

“Whe nm we die 

Is to heaven or hell will 

The Major demanded the chapter 
This trouble d his oP ponen 
unable to give the cl ee 


resided in 


nd-heart- 


‘nivers- 
in 


ho 


once came 


citizen, w 


ssuming 


or any one’s 
in the ** good 

ween them, 
ell,” the oth 


and that he 
** Ma- 


ersy 


T 
no 


2 SAYS, 


Our sou , 
and verse. 
it, for he was 


nd verse. ‘The Ma- 


somew! 





jor came down on him with sedouli led Pa 
The little man stammered and hesitated a little, 
but finally recovered himself, and replied : 

‘Well, Major, Iam not exactly positive that 
it is in the Bible; but if it isn’t, it is in my wife 
Mary’s magazine, and that 
a thing 


he M: ior 


regarded the theology as defective 
aa walked off with the air of a superior person, 


arolina, was as 

repartee as for legal acumen. On 

occasion he entered the 

Pleas, Abbeville District, clad in a linen sum- 

mer suit. He had to take a jury suit at once, 

and borrowing a black robe from a fellow-bar 
rister, went at it. 


Court of Common 


ill the old English form and fuss, 
and the jud said, ‘* Mr. Pettigrew, 
ght coat, You can't speak 
ettigrew replied, ‘‘ May it please the bench, 
I conform strictly to the law. Let me illustrate : 
The law says that a barrister shall wear a black 
gown and coat, and your Honor thinks that means 
a black coat ?” 
** Yes,” said the judge 
** Well, the law Ley 
a cocked-hat and sword. Does your Honor hold 
that the sword must be cocked as well as the 
hat +e 


He was permitted to go on, 


Carolina has : 


you have 


Hans BreirmMany, after having balladed about 
his ‘* Party,” ** About Town,” and ‘* In Church, 
has now cantered out before the communities as 
“*4. Oiiian,” exhibiting 


in the German army 
the same character 


and style that he did as the 
American ** bummer, 


* who, during our unpleas- 
antness, wa 


s ki vie for the informal but ingen 
ious manner in which he appropriated any sort 
that he coul¢ 1 lay he ands on. 
The old original ‘* bummer,” by the- way, ‘‘ was 
man named Jost, belonging to 
of Pennsylvania cavalry, whose proficiency in | 
‘bumming,’ otherwise ‘looting,’ in swearing, 
fighting, and drinking lager-beer, raised him to 
a pitch of glory on the Federal side which ex- | 
cited at once the envy and the admiration of the 
boldest bushwhackers ank 


of edible or pota ble 


a regiment | 


1 the gauntest guerrillas 
in the Confederate host. 
Among other exploits of Breitmann he made | 
chase to a balloon, and his delight at the new 
sensation is thus chanted: 
Oh, \ is hoontin foxen, 
Und vot ish yiger pliss, 
I vot ish 


shasin bison 


I 
l 
n 


I 
On de blains, to soosh ash dis? 
I hafe — dat roonin rebe 

Vas de pest of eartly fun; 
Boot id isn't 


half so sholly 
Ash to go a luft-ballon. 
Und ash id shdill vent onw 
£ ill onwarts mit der wind 
Dere coom a real madness 
To catch it o’er his mind. 
Und hadst dou seen him ylyin, 
Dat wild onfuriate brick, 
Dou'st hafe schown dat Coptain Breitmann 
Vas pecome balloonatic. 


We lack space to follow the warlike ‘‘ bummer” 


on the war-path to Nancy, which city 
tured individually 





\ he cap 
, and demanded from the au 


thorities 1000 gold watches, 3000 diamond rings 
1,000,000 « igars as 


extra boons for not squeezin | 


is darned near the | 


) says the sheriff shall wear | 
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ReMi vid Vi: can 
dem seferely.” But we are sure Our readers will 
haw-haw over 


BREITMANN IN BIVOUAC, 

He sits in bivouacke 

By fire peneat de drees; 
A pottle of Champagner 

Held shently on his knees; 
Ilis lang Uhlan lanze 

Stuck py him in de sand; 
Vhile a goot pease-poodin sausage 

Adorn his oder hand. 


Und jungere Uhlanen 
Sit round mit oben mont 
To hear der Breitmann shdories 
Of fitin in de Sout. 
Und he gife dem moral lessons, 
How pefore de battel pops, 
“Take a liddle brayer to Himmel, 
Und a goot long trink of schnapps.” 
Den his leutenant bemarket: 
‘‘How voonder shdrange it peen 
Dat so very many wild pigs 
Ish dis year in de Ardent 
Ash I scout dere—donner’r rwett r!— 
I sah dem coom heraus, 
Shoost here und dere an Eber 
Mit a hoondert tousand saus. 
“Shoost dink of all dese she-picks 
Vor flet to neutral eng pd 
Said Breitmann: ‘ Fery easy 
Ish dis to oonderstand : 
Dese schwein-picks mit de saucn 
Vot you saw a-roonin rond 
Ish a crate medempsygosis 
Of de Friintsché demi-monde. 
“T hafe readet in de Bible 
How soosh a coterie 
Vas ge-toornet indo swine-picks, 
Und roon down indo de see; 
Boot since de see ain’t handy 
Or de picks vere all too dumm, 
Dey hafe coot agross de porder 
Und vly to Belgium.” 


a <2 ash dey boorst oud laughin, 
Und got more liquor out, 

Dey hearden from de se ndry 
A shot une denn a shout. 

Und Breitmann crasp his sabre 
Quick ash de bullet hiss, 

Und leapin out, demantet, 
“Her'r'r'r Gott! vat row ish dish?” 


Und bold der Schwabian answert: 
“Dis minute on de ground 

Dere coomed a Friintschman greepin 
On all-fours a-prowlin round. 

I ask him vat he vanted; 
Werda! I gry; boot he 

Say nodings to my shallenge, 
Und only answer ‘ Qui.’ 


‘So I shoot him like ter teufels, 
Und I rader dink our friend, 
Dis sneakin Frank-tiroir, 
Ish a-drawin to his end.” 
So dey hoonted in de pushes, 
Und in avery corner dig; 
Boot, mein Gott! how dey vas laug 
Ven dey found a—mordered pi 


Next week dey hear from Paris, 
Und reat in de Gaulois 

Of de most adrocious action 
Der vorlt vas efer saw. 

How de Uhlan cannibalen, 
Dis vile und awful prood, 

Hafe kilt a nople Friintschman, 
Und cut him oop for food. 


* Ja—shop him indo sausage, 
Und coot him indo ham; 

Und schwear dey’ll serfe all oders 
Exacdly so—py tam! 

Sons of France, awake to glory, 
Let your ancierd valor shine! 
Und schweep dis Prussian ve rmin 
Het und dails indo de Rhine! 





